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FOREWORD 

Congestion, wltli all that it incans in choked streets, 
dark work rooms :iiid high taxes, has lx«:n forcing 
factories to our city limits and beyond. To direct at- 
tention to this process ami particularly to its civic con- 
seqnences is the piiriKJse of this book. It endeavors 
to set forth the opiwrtiiiiity in tliese outskirts for 
applying the technique whicli is being developed and 
the idealism which is finding expression in the new 
science of town planning. I'or while industrial man- 
agers have shown extraordinary foresight, skill and 
ingenuity in the arrangement of their plants in the 
outlying areas, no snch ex|)ert plaiming has gone into 
the accompanying community dcvelopntent, 

Tliusc pages are not an attempt to solve the result- 
ing complex problems. They are an effort to set 
forth deiinite facts from tyi»ical conmuinilies where 
these problems and the general situation which em- 
bodies ihem are seen in bold outline. The writer, went 
aljont !iis investigation with no preconceived opinions 
or theories to substantiate, but wilh human vahies first 
in his nn'nd and the common welfare npi>ermost in hts 
pur]H)se. Criticism of civic shortcomings on the part 
of the industrial control and public authorities is made 
not so much to place rcsi)onsibility as to point the way 
toward constructive progress. The main thing to be 
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desired is the cooperation of public officials, working 
people, industrial leaders and enlightened citizens to 
secure better living and truer democracy. 

Most of the material in this volume apjwared firsf 
as a series of articles in The Stinry. To its editor, 
Paul U. Kellogg, whose cooperation during the col- 
lection and arrangement of the data and whose cdi-^ 
torial help were of tlie utmost value, the autli(»r ac- 
knowledges his great debt. Miss Jane Addams' 
courtesy in permitting the use of a paper she originally 
read before the Chicago Woman' li CUib and llic 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston is especially ap- 
preciated. For suggestions in manuscript revision 
the author is grateful to Francis llackctt, formerly 
literary editor of the Chicago Bvcninij Post and now 
on the staff of The Nc'.\} Republic. To those who 
contributed to the S)iinH»sium in the appendix, and to 
-those who helped in the field work, the revision of 
chapters, and the preparation of maps, diagrams and 
illustrations, the author also extends liis thanks. 

More deeply than he can well express, he feels 
what he owes to years of companionship with his 
father, whose work at Chicago Commons and out- 
reaching influence in civic and industrial relations 
have unfailingly emphasized the human i>oint of view. 
This coniiKinionship, this work and inllnence, have con- 
stantly strengthened a faith in that democracy which 
is essential if citi/cn ami worker arc to gain all that 
should come through the coninuinity's guidance of its 
own growth. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Several years ago Graliain Roiiieyn Taylor, then, as 
now, one of tlie editorial staff of The Survey, visiteJ 
i!ic various cuninuiiiiiies which had grown up in the 
vicuiity of the larger cities of the country. He saw 
tlic sc\'eral situatii»ns with the eye's of a trahicd ol>- 
scrvcr of civic affairs, and iiosscssiny a strong reiMt- 
torial instinct, he proceeded to tell what he saw to the 
rea<!ers of Tlic Siirz'cy. He 'was not content, liow- 
cvcr, merely to tell what he saw. He was keen to 
find (Hit wliat it all meant, and start his readers think- 
ing about the conditions. This he proceeded to do 
nndcr the happily chosen title " Salcllile Cities." 

It seemed tu the ICdttor of llie Xaiiunal Municipal 
League Series that tliesc illuminating papers should 
have a mure permanent form. And so it was proposed 
that ihcy he gailiered and ruundt-d out into a vokinic 
and made availahle to students j^f urhan problems and 
of induslry. This tasli Mr, Taylor has irerformcd 
with skill and effectiveness, and has hrouglit home the 
lessons of experience lo tlmse dealing with the in- 
volved tpiestions of manufacture, land, labor and pop- 
ulation. 

These " niadc-to-order " cities — for "satellite cit- 
ies " are really made to order, not thrown off the 
parent hudy at a given munient — nut only have 
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X INTRODUCTION 

problems of theii' own, and serious ones, I)«t tlicy have 
lessons for the city planner and the .student of tlie 
larger nuinicipal problems. We can see in the ex- 
perience of Ibese cities how carefully made plans work 
ont in practice. Here we slmly in detail the resnlts 
of ixjiicies which have been uracil fur the l:ir{,'er cen- 
ters. I'or, as Mr. Taylor (xiints out, they have 
"come to share in the cimimon lot." 

Mr. Taylor's vohnnc. which is the llr.st in this scries 
to be illnslralcd, will f^jrni an admirable complement 
to John Xulen's vohnnc, "City I'lannuifi," which is 
now in press. It mi^lit be given the snb-litle of " -\p- 
plied City I'lannint;." for the developments which arc 
described are just that. 

The discnssion of an " Kniployer's Utopia " leads to 
the inclusi<in of a parentbelical chapter by Jane Ad- 
danis, an analysis of the results of the late (ieorj-e M. 
fullman's effort to care in a fatherly way for the (jrcat 
army of employees necessary lo buihl his cars. Miss 
Addams and Mr. Tayhir Ixttli face the pnihleni in- 
volved in the attemjri to impose good government, 
which is the idea of so many, but which so far has not 
worked ont in our American communilie.s. These may 
not !>e wholly democratic; hut tliey are democralic in 
(heir tendencies, and lo an increasing degree they are 
]treferring democracy t(j eftlciency, although striving 
for both. 

Clinton Ko<;[:hs WoonKfrK, 

August, I9t5. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE OUTER RINGS OF INDUSTRY 

" Back to the land " has come to mean more than 
the migration of a few tenement dwellers to farms. 
The big opiwrtunity for the esca]>e from crowded cities 
is throtigli the wholesale removal of the work which 
city people do. Huge industrial plants are uprooting j 
themselves bodily from the cities. With households, ; 
small stores, saloons, lodges, churches, schools clinging 
to them hke hving tendrils, they set themselves down 
ten miles away in the open. 

While we spend years of effort in reconstructing our 
civic centers, only to have our schemes stalled by costly 
obstructions of brick and mortar and snsi>ended by con- 
demnation proceedings, city extension as a process is 
going on e\'ery v.eek and every month on the edges of 
our cities. 

Towns made to order entirely, or with some little 
village as a core, snatch bundles of p;ipcrs from the 
morning trains, smudge new postmarks over sheet 
after slieet of red postage stamps, edge their way into 
llie telephone toll Iwoks and the freight tariffs, scrawl 
llieir names on the tags of new-coming immigrants at 
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Ellis Island and become part and parcel of up-and- 
doing municipal America before most of their slower 
going sister cities have even heard of their exist- 
ence. 

From the middle of Philadelphia, several depart- 
nients of the IJaldwin Locomotive Works have Ixien 
shunted out into a small sulitirb. Flint, Michigiiii, two 
hours from Detroit, has Iwen seized as the place for 
hnge automobile factories. While the population was 
trebling in the first three years, several luin<lrcd o|kt- 
atives had to be housed in tents throughout one sum- 
mer. A big corn-products plaiit moved from the 
middle of Chicago to the near-by prairies and a " glu- 
cose city," Argo, started up. It occupies part of a 
tract of ten square miles, which one promoting com- 
pany is developing as an " industrial district " and into 
which Chicago has already emptied more than two 
dozen establishments. Just outside Cincinnati a resi- 
dential suburb, Norwood, is now the home of a score 
of manufacturing concerns. Impelled partly by the 
arbitrary tolls charged on coal carried across the Miss- 
issippi River, industrial plants have moved over the 
bridges from St. Louis and founded a group of new 
towns, in Illinois. The Standard Oil Company, a few 
years ago, poured out $3,500,000 on the Ixmk of the 
Missouri a few miles from Kansas City, and the town 
of Sugar Creek sprang up. Yonkers long since lost 
its staid old character in a smother of hat and carpet 
factories. The metroix>Iitan mantifacturing district 
stretches out in belts and flanges from New York into 
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4 SATELLITE CITIES 

Long Island, Staten Island and New Jersey, while 
eastern Massadm setts is a mosaic of mill towns. In 
some sections of the South scarcely a city of any size 
lacks one or more satellites thrMmntiny witli spindle 
and shuttle. 

Gary, w ith its population Hearing 50,000, where 
'tTiiyo6 there were only rolling sand dunes covered 
with scrnb oak, is tims seen to be but the largest 
and most sijeclacnlar example of the far-reaching in- 
dustrial exodns. l''ar-rcaching and fasi-inoving, for 
Gary had scarcely attained four-year-old dignity wlien 
work started oji a still newer member of the United 
States Steel Corixjration's bro<Kl of steel towns — ■ 
Fairfield, first known as Corey, on the edge of llir- 
tningham, Alabama. On the heels of l'"air(ie1d came 
the news that more millions and another plant woidd 
fotnid another steel town near Dwluth. 

This industrial e.\odus from city center to snlmrh 
was first seen conspicuously in die establj.shment of 
Pullman and Homestead in the early eighties. These 
two places were by no means llie only forerunners. 
South Omaha, for example, in 1SS3. sprang up aronnd 
the stockyards at a railway junction so rapidly as lo 
win the name " Magic City." Tliesc exceptional 
towns, suddenly created at the dictate of pioneer mas- 
ter minds of the new industrialism, thrilled the pii|)u- 
lar imagination. 

But they were freshets where the present movement 
has taken on the pro|X)rtions of a big sweeping cur- 
rent. It is s])rcadiiig through suburban areas as well 
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as creating made-to-order towns. Tlie Census Bu- 
reau lias gntlicred data from thirteen " industrial dis- 
tricts," eacli of wliicli covers a large city and its vi- 
cinity. 
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For twelve of them tlie statistics are available for 
tile years 1899, 1904 and 1909, From 1899 to 1904 
tlic number of persons eiiiploycil in industries in tlie 
siirniundiiig zones increased 3J.8 per cent., while 
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6 SATELLITE CITIES 

within the limits of 'he central cities there was only 
14.9 per cent, increase. l"rom 1904 to 1909 the in- 
crease in the surroiniding zones was 48.8 per cent., and 
within the cities 23.5 per cent. Hut lakinjj the flfjures 
for the whole tlecade, the increase in tlie surrounding 
zones was 97.7 i)er cent., and in the cities hut 40.8 per 
cent. 

\ Many reasons are readily apparent for the location 
of lliese new indnslrial coninninitios. The inij)nlse 
toward cheap land, low ta.xes and elhovv-room throws 
them out from the larye centers of |H>piilatii)n. These 
arc the centrifugal forces. The centripetal forces are 
equally ixjwerful and bind ihein as satellites heyoml the 
outer rings of the nioilier city. Kven the towns which, 
like Gary, have altaincd a considerahJe measure of 
self-sufficiency and lie perhaps across slate Ijoundarics 
are twund hy strong economic ties. Thntugti switch- 
yards and Iwlt-lines, practically all the railroad facili- 
ties develojxjd during years of gnnvlh, wliicli are at 
tlic disi)osal of a downtown cstahlishmcnt, are at the 
service of the industry in tlie suhurh. Il means much 
to Iw within easy reach of at least one large market for 
' fniished priHluct, IVo.vimity to a hig labor market is 

• a more imijortant factor. 

The pnr]H)se of tliese pages, however, is not pri- 
marily to discuss the economic causes which lead to the 
sudden investment of large smiis of capital in eslah- 
lishing suhurban plants. It is rather to explore a 
little way into what the movement means for the great 
numbers of work-jKrople who are caught up and swept 
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out with it. How do these new work places pan out 
as coiiiiiiunities of people living together — families, 
nei^jlibors, citizens? 

The ceihius hulletiii referred to sums up the inchis- 
trtal exodus in numbers of mamifacUiring establish- 
ments, in value nf jinMlucts, etc. l''roin the stan(l|Kjint 
of ihc oonimnii we!f;ife, it should lie reckoned alst) in 
terms of citizenshi]) :ind human values. What of 
lieahli and housing? Of leisure and income to make 
it count? Of playgrounds and schools? Of living 
costs? Of city government, politics and civic spirit? 

There is a puhlic challenge in the very fact that in 
these localities civic and industrial conditions are l>e- 
iiig created brand-new, on a wholesale scale, without 
the handica])s and restrictions which high land values 
and jjrior improvements impose on every effort to re- 
coiislmct the congested centers. Are we turning these 
advantages to account ? In our general municipal de- 
velopment we pay more and more heed to the coun- 
sel of city planner, housing expert and sanitarian. 
We struggle to reshape our rigid, old-cslahlislicd oon- 
<litions to fit newer and more workai)le molds, just as 
tlie manufacturer has fo tear <tut, rebuild and buiki 
higher if he stays in the midst of congestion while his 
business expands. 

Hut have wc set otirselves to iiK|uire whether these 
niade-to-order industrial cities, involving living condi- 
tions for thousands of jwopte. are so shaped at the out- 
set? In the planning of the great sutmrban industrial 
plant, marvelous skill ami foresight are shown in adapt- 
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' ing buildings and machinery to tlie processes tlirougli 
which stuff becomes finished product. Is a similar 
. skill and foresight applied to the tle\;elopment of the 
' things throiigli which liouscs may become homes, a 
Construction camp a community, and livelihood life? 
Apparently the answer is oflen in the negative. 

Whereas in the Gary plant, for example, the utmost 
ingenuity was shown in scheming out shortcuts, the 
street planning of the town \va.s on the old checker- 
board system. The placing of the blast furnaces was 
dictated by the speed of a laboring locomotive on a 
ciirving switch track. Instead of selling the stacks 
parallel or at right angles to the tracks, tliey were 
" placed at an angle of twenty-two degrees, allowing 
a 20o*foot radius for the entering switch." Uy such 
careful computations it was sought to avoid the nio- 
•tueiit wasted, to save the smallest fraction of a degree 
of heat which must otherwise be regained. So much 
, for transi)orting metal. But a workman who lives a 
mile away from the mill gate has needlessly to criss- 
cross the checker-lxiard .streets of the town, for a dis- 
tance easily calculable by the old fornuila that the 
squara of the Jiyixithenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the oilier two 
sides. 
Our general failure to bring city planning to bear 
" where it will count for most — that is. in zones of new 
Construction — was personified in this instance by 
those Middle Western officials of the Steel Cori>oration 
who, as members of the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
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were at this time cnntribiiting from tlicir own pockets 
toward the $too,ooo fui>d raised to work out in map 
and dcsi(;n tlic present magnificent city plan for Oii- 
cago. in wliicli the genius of Daniel H. Biirnham had 
its filial expression. Yet as company olficials they had 




not thoiif>hl to sccnre tlic siTviccs of an exjwrt city 
ptaimcr to lay ont a Iirand-ntw tmvu which, indiuiiii}; • 
the |ilant, involved an investment of over seventy-five 
million dollars. The Cliicago city plan calls for a 
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cutting of diagonal streets through old territory at 
enormous expense; the Gary town plan ts likely to 
create in a decade conditions wliich can only \k reme- 
died by a similar Ocsarcan operation. 

The contention is raised, however, by some indus- 
trial leaders that they are in the business not of build- 
ing cities but of establishing mills and factories, that 
the making of a town is a side matter into which they 
go only so far as necessity comi)els them. They want 
to avoid paternalism. It is significant to hear from 
their lips time and again a frank recognition of the 
mistakes of Pullman given as a justification for a 
"do-as-little-as-you-have-to " policy in shaping town 
conditions. 

Yet it must be entirely evident that the early stage 
of choosing location and of laying the framework of 
plant and town is crucial. The citizens who are lo 
people the town have not yet arrived. Their very ab- 
sence imiwses a greater obligation iiiwn those with 
whose fiat goes such enormous jjower. Through such 
a serious miscarriage of judgment and stewardsliip by 
the company which built Lackawanna.' in the out- 
skirts of Buffalo, many of the workers were long 
housed on stilts in a swanijiy l>ottnnitand. The ef- 
forts of the present administration to overcome the 
situation in so far as is now possible ilhislrate the slow 
recognition {by a corix)ration which has lenrnetl 
through experience) that ediciency hangs on health 

■ See article by Jfllin A. Filch in The Siirt'ey for Octol>er 7, 
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and himinii wcll-ticiiig ami lliat a mill town in a swamp 
is as mispKu'ed as a garden patcli on a slag pile. 

A iiiannfactiiring concern wliicli makes highly fin- 
ished canllxiiird i)nMliicls recently iiKived from llic cen- 
ter of a large city lo its outskirts, stating as one rcas(jti 
for the cliiinge that the siitoky atmosphere prevalent in 




the city center cause<l great damage to die giHids, Yet 
the elTect of tlie same almosphere tin lutnian Iimgs 
seemed lo liavc ■ heeii scarcely thought of. It was 
merely one of the forlnnate coiuciilences of provi- 
dence that what was gtnnl fur keefiiiig slock clean liaiH 
pencd also to Ih; good fi.r the health of the workers. 
The scJentiric tliurongliness which woiilil follow the 
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technique of efficiency and Iiealtli down to the de- 
tails of street planninj:; is ilUistrated by the drawings 
for the constriicl ion of a larj^e state prison by the 
Wcstinghouse, Church, Kerr , Conipanj', The firm 
went to the length of studying astronomical oliserva- 
tions to dotcmiino the exact angle of the compass at 
which the bnikting shouhl stand in order to senire in 
each twelve months the niaximuin amount of snnlight. 
If it is worth while to take such care in housing ihe 
prisoners of a state, it seems reasonable to tiiink iliat the 
same care might also be expended on street plans and 
the housing of free city dwellers. 

How far we have yet to go in these directions in 
guiding development with reference to the comnnmity 
as a whole is illustrated by the fact that even at I'Hut 
— where a few years ago pnblic-spiriteil citi/eus se- 
cured a well-known city plainicr to lay out a sclienie 
for parks. Iwulevards and other civic features — one 
section after anolber of the industrial ijuartcr was laid 
out adjacent to the automobile plants " without any 
special regulation except the understanding that no 
street was to l»e less tliaii sixty feet in wiflth," I'air- 
field is an example of a planned null suburb. It seems 
extraordinary that we do not reipiire in the case of 
every new sulKlivision — just as we rc(]uire of every 
new tenement bouse — a careful plan on lints broadly 
' laid down by ])ulilic autliorily and submitted to it for 
approval. 'I'hc Washington (slate) proposal that 
'one-tenth of llie area of every such subdivision must 
be set aside for parks and playgrounds is a .step in the 
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riglit <Iircction. To safcj^iiard tlie future in old towns 
ns well ns now, sttrh broad lc};islation as is found in 
tlie Kiiftlisli Town I'lanninj; Act is essential in this 
country. 



St. LuUIS S.tTEI.LIIES 

From an economic standiKiint, employer and em- 
ployee — llic plant and the lionic — arc dilTerently af- 
fected liy tlie sulnirhnn movement. 
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Removal from the city center, where land vahies 
have greatly risen, to the outskirts where land is not 
.so valuable, often means to the manufacturer other 
•gams liesides plenty of space in which to secure the 
most efficient plant arrangement. Indeed, the higher 
return which may be gotten from the land in the city 
■center is not infrequently expected to defray a larj^e 
part of the cost of erecting the new plant. It is .said 
that the site of the Corn I'nxhicts Refining Company 
in the heart of Chicago cost $1/7,000 in 1879, and 
that as much as $2,500,000 for it has hecn refused hy 
the company since they moved to Argo in 1908, 

A railroad president in Chicago has suggested that 
some of the terminal stations lie moved only a few 
blocks outward from their present locations in the '.'ily . 
center and lined up together on one street. He esti- 
mates that if the abandoned trackage property were 
devoted to office bniklings and other business pur|x)scs, 
the investment return would Ik siilficient to pay for the 
entire cost of tlie whole scries of great new stations. 
Mnchthe saiiie tiling is doubtless generally true when 
industrial concerns move out. Yet there is another 
consideration of large importance. Merely to sliift 
railway terminals a few blocks in the center of the city 
has little bearing on the homes of railway workers. 
But when a manufacturing establishment moves ont 
into a specially prepared suburb, the cheap land soon 
' l>egins to rise rapidly in value as workingmen's homes 
begin to cover' it. The question now arises whether 
this increase of land values accrues to the company, 
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to the householders, or — as in the English Letch- 
wortli — to the cotninunity. 

A pamphlet which was distributetl by the Pullman 
Comjiimy at tlieir World's CoKmibian Exposition ex- 
hibit in 1893 contains the statement that "the day is 
not only coining, bnt is near at hand, when the $30,- 
000.000 present capital st<>ck of the Pulhnan Company 
will be covered by the vaUie of the 3,500 acres of land 
on which is Unit the town of I'nUman." That this 
liarvest was Ijcing rea|)ed may be suspected from tlie 
fact that the company did not relimjnish the bnsiness 
of owning and renting real estate nntil tiie supreme 
conrt of Illinois ordered it so to do on the gronnd that 
the company's charter did not authorize it to engage 
in sncli bnsiness. 

S()me of the smaller mill towns, especially in the 
South, snITer tlirougli the persistence of this policy 
alinig with other almost fcndalistic cotniiany jiowers. , 
Hut the ])reHcnt developments in establishing satellite 
cities show less of an inclination on the part of those ' 
who create tliein to monopolize the land and its in- 
crease in value. 

Indeed, there is to-day quite as much danger from 
the opposite tendency. The "let alone" policy not' 
only allows such niatters as city planning to go by d«- - 
fanit, lint sometimes thniws into the hands of s|iecu- 
latiiig rcal-eslate promoters the land values which in- 
evitably come with commtinity growth. 

In (lary the land conijiany. subsidiary of the Steel 
CoqHfration, explains that in the subdivision which it 
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ilevelupcd, tlii; ]>uri>usc lias Iweii to sell Innd and huiiscs 
to cmiiloyets at |iriocs scarcdy more tliaii the orijjinal 
cost uf the land {iliis tniiirovviiieiits and iitt(.'rt.'st 
charges, lii the few years of (Jary's existence, the 
land comiKiny has only once advanced the price of lots 
and honses. This presents a ptcasinj; contrast witli 
the booming opemtions iif stHne real-eslate specida- 
tors to be fonnd in other sulxlivisions of Gary and in 
the (jencral rmi of saiclHtc ciiics. 

Yet home ownersliip, wliich sncli a policy pronmies, 

may often l>e a very doulrtfnl ailvanlai^'c to the work- 

-_ ingman. The land valne created liy ihe comniunily is 

' <le]>endcnt upoii the permanency of the connnnnily, 

'^nd this is dependent iiixm the existence, slahiliiy ami 




growth of the indnsirial plant. Tn a lar};e cily if one 
plant rnns slack or is ahandoncd, lliere is likelihood of 
conipcnsalin;; f^nnvtli in another plant. In the satel- 
'Jite city, as in a mnshroom mining town, the home- 
Jiwner is often at the mercy of the vicissilndes of a 
single indnstry. 
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To illustrate: Cherry is an isolated Illinois prairie 
town surrounding a mine shaft. Everything in the 
place dcjicnils upon this one scmrcc of w:ijies. Hefore 
thv disaster of 1909 many of (he thril'tiesl men had 
|iiit their s:tvin^,'s into litinies. 1 lad it not lK.'en for re- 
lief fnnds tlieir widows would soon have had lo liiove 
where they could get work to siip[>ort tlieir families. 
The homes would very likely have heen sold at only a 
.siiinll fraction of the amonnt invested in tlicm. 
When, 1<H), a mine town is suddenly aknndoncd l)c- 
can.sc the company finds that the vein is exhausted or 
can no longer he profitably worked, the same loss of 
investment in In >mes occurs. The small manufaclnr- 
ing community dependent ujHm oue concern may as 
suddenly liecome a descried village if an invention dis- 
places the product manufaclured. or if an industrial 
cnniliiualioti is formed and decides to disciintinue the 
local ]i!ant. 

This risk in home ownership Inrks in some <legrec in 
almost every ^alellile city. A safeguard, however, 
has i)een provided in (iary. The contract of sale Iw- 
tween the Clary Land Company and the workingman . 
purchasing real estate gives him the op])ortunity at « 
any time of selling the house hack (o the company for 
the same aniounl which he paid for it, less a sum — 1<) 
cover interest, <leprcciati'ni, etc. — tutaling little more 
than what rent for the period would have heen. As 
a mailer of fact, the !ii>me-(nvner in the .steel coui- 
I)any's snUli vision can, as things stand tu-dav. sell out 
at a suhslantial jipilit in outsiders wlm are dcsimus of 
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securing homes. The housing accommodations in 
Gary thus far are inade(|uatc. and the intenirUui serv- 
ice hrings in many workmen who live eisewliere. A 
considerable number even make the trip from I'uthnan 
to Gary and lack each day, a distance of over twelve 
miles. 

Transportation is a many-sided factor in the indus- 
trial suburb. It may tend to rednce the risk in home 
ownership if houses can be conveniently occu])ied by 
people who work in near-by towns. It may also 
broaden the opportunity for work, already discussed, 
for it may relieve the local industry frum being the 
sole dependence. 

Transportation facilities between large cities and 
their industrial suburbs vary widely. Sugar Creek 
lies a mile and a half Ijeyond the end of the nearest 
Kansas City street-car line. But traction service of 
at least average quality connects South Omaha wiih 
Omaha, and Norwood with Cincinnati. Not a few 
of the workers in the jiacking plants in Soutli Omaha 
live in Omaha proper, since they can easily reach their 
work on the street car. A publishing house which 
moved its plant out of New Ynrk to .i Iwauliful loca- 
tion near the Hudson Uivcr, found that most of its em- 
ployees did not change their residence, but continued to 
live in New York, and commute out into the country 
and back each day, A similar situation exists at 
Norwood and Oakley, near Cincinnati. The failure- 
of work-])eople to move their homes out to the ncigh- 
borho<xl of the plant may in some cases In.- due to 
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hiph land prices set by the owners of real estate. Or 
]».'rlia)>s other nieinbcrs of the same family work 
"downtown," and so the family continues to live in 
the congested center. Desire of youth to I>e near the 
anuisenients, the lights and the crowds — where 
" something is doing " all the time — is another factor. 

.\Ietro|K3litan advantages, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, liavc attractions for the better-to-do also. Mar- 
garet I'. ISyington has i>ointed out,' in discussing the 
intlueiice of transportation npon the social life of 
lloniesiead, twenty-six miles np the Monongahela, 
that it is both too gofxl and not good enough. It is so 
good that the Homestead jreople who earn the largest 
inciimes and have tlic shortest Jiours are able to go to 
Pitislmrgh for cnncerts, entertainments and social 
gatherings, ^'et it is tiot good enough and cheap 
enough to enable the rank and file, wlio have least to 
s|iend and work long hours, to have the same ailvaii-- 
tages. Meanwliiie, becanse of the proximity to I'itts- 
bnrgb, no local interest is shown by the very people - 
who would otherwise tend to estalilish the general 
recreational facilities of a town of 25,000, and who 
might lead the social and civic life of the place. 

liei-realion an<l social life may need (juite as much, 
if not mure, wholesome i>pi)ortuuity and jtroniotioii ' 
in the in<lustrial sulnirb, with its isolation and its su<I- .■ 
den massing of strangers, as in the city center with 
its longer established neighlxirlioods and its greater fa- 

'.SV.- "Ilomcsteail: The Hoiisplmlds of a Mill Town." a vol- 
ume ill lUc I'ilulmrKli Survey, l>y JtnrK^rtt F. llyiiiKloii. 
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cilitics. Scliools, libruritfs and similar civic institii- 
lions are criteria by which to gaiifjc the standard of 
coniniimity life. Adc([ualc provision for them ni:iy be 
of hnsincss vahic to tlie siilntrkut {ilant mimaf^ement 
in kecpiiifi jjcople contented away from tlie city. On 
the other liand, hke cainp sutlers, the trafi'ickers in dc-. 
moratization are <|nick to follow tlie trail of the salel- ' 
lite cities. A saloon-kceiKT who is making; large 
lirofUs at one of the most advatitajjeons locations in 
(iary was shrewd eiiou(jh to discern a similar chance 
at Ar;;o, where his iia;iie is to \k found over the door 
uf the Urst cstablislied and principal saloon in tl;e 
place. 

One of the most scrions indiislrial and commniiity 
issues created by (he isolation of satelhte eommnnities 
is bouml up ill lite nalmal ilosire of the plant control 
to liave always at hand a work force lar.ye enonj-b Ui 
completely man the plant when rinniiiiii at its great- 
est ]iro(hicintj eapacily. a forec larjjc ciniu,i;h to carry 
tile maximum work load. There can he no donlil that 
employers appreciate fully that home ownership tends 
to anchor the workman in the communily. Uaie is 
the iilant that is always workiiifj at its greatest pro- 
diicinti capacity. If the variali(m is eomparalively 
.slight, it may lie liandle<l by U-iii]mrarily drawing 
tipnii lilt' large surplus of lalwir which is usnally lo U- 
found lloaliiig around ilic hig city near-by. If. how- 
ever, the e\teiil lo which the plant is worked varies 
all Ibe way from ,^o per cnil, capacity up to the • 
maximuni, a grave problem coiifrxnls the jiopulalion 
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which endeavors to make its home in the industrial 
suburb. 

Intermittent employment cannot comfortably be ac- 
companied by intermittent meals. Housing must be 
continuous even if employment is not. If the com- 
munity has many establishments representing diversi- 
■ fied industries, lack of work may not involve all at the 
' same time. Moreover, work-people temporarily hiid 
of? at one factory often have an opportunity to earn 
something elsewhere until their regular trade ofTers 
them, a job. In the satellite city dependent on a single 
industry or plant, this opiwrtunity is in a large 
measure lacking. 

To meet this condition some such tndn.-itrial estah- 
i/ lishmcnts run part-lime or use tn constniclton work 
'■ employees who are temporarily not needed in certain 
departments. Desire to tide the workers over the 
slack times may Ije prominent in the mind of the plant 
manager, and for this be should have credit. Itut 
fully as strong a motive must lie in the desire to have 
experienced workers rca<}ily available when the plant 
•starts up. This sort of mnnagcment tends, of course, 
'lo discourage the worker from seeking elsewhere a 
steadier. job at his trade. There may be some com- 
pensating social values in keeping the worker in une 
place instead of roving around, but the family strain 
an<l social cost are heavy. 

According lo the general secretary of the Associated 
' Charities of Omaha tlie average family handled I>y the 
' branch office at SouMi Omaha is less hoiwful and 
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harder to put on its feet than the avera^ family 
haiullcd in Omaha proper. An inquiry at the South 
Oniaha branch office revealed the fact that intcnntt- 
tent ivork has much to do with this. The wagc-eanier 
may have been idle three days this week, a day and a 
half last week, not at all the week Ijefore, and two days 
the week W/ore that. Such irregularity in work' 
breeds irregularity in iialtits of living. The com-, 
iiuinity offered scarcely anything to occupy slack time' 
except sidoons in which to loaf. lnten'ii>erance, im-' 
niondity and genera! shiftlcssness were said to l;e mure 
prevalent ami deep-seated in these South Omaha 
poverly-slricken families than in similar families in 
Omalia. 

I Ionic ownership and arrangement of part-time 
work are not the only factors which are sometimes 
counted ujK^n lo control the currents in an industrial 
community. Sonie company ofllcials act on the be- 
lief that by removing workingmcn from a large city 
it is ]>ossible to get them away from the inlluences 
wliich foment discontent and lalwr disturbances. The 
satellite city is Iooke<} to as a sort of isolation hospital 
for the cure of chronic " trouble." 

In an eastern city which recently experienced the 
throes of a turbulent street-car strike, the sujicrrntcnd- 
ent of a large industriiil esiablishmcnt frankly said 
lliat every lime the .itrikers paraded past his plant a 
veritable fever seemed lo spread among the employees 
in all his work-rooms, lie thought. thai if the plants 
were moved out to the suburbs, the workiiigincn would 
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not \k so frequently inuciilatecl with infection. The 
experiences of I'ullinan in 1X94 ami Lawrence in 1912 
are, of course, against this concUisicMi; but the ques- 
tion reiitains an interesting one to exjilore; how far 
does tile removal of \vorli-j)eo|)le from the bij; cen- 
ters of |H>iiulatioii umlerniiiie the strength of trade 
unions. 

It is eijiially imiwrtant to know whether, in these 
towns of their own creation, the industrial interestSi 
seek- to diiniiiiute the local government. Will itcople- 
assert themselves as eitii^ens when their interest runs 
nmnler to those to whom lliev. as workers, look for a 
livelihoiKl?- Ou the oilier h:u»l, in these towns the in- 
dustrial [)ower can Ik; more clearly singled nut than in 
tiie comjilex metro|)olit:m ccnicr, and I'rofessor V.\y, 
in making a study of Pullman in rS.S5 — inu fcnir 
years aficr the town's lH:ginnhig — found that already 
a feeling had arisen that it was a praiseworthy thing ' 
to " heal the company." 

At (Jary one feels thai friction and antagonism be- 
tween townspeople and the industrial control are al- 
ways just inider the surface. if not cropping out. The 
town of Steger, where pianos of that name are manu- 
factured, recently had a controversy of the most acri- 
iniiuious sort l>ctween the firm and cili^-ens who ' 
charged desiH.tic exploilinion of the kind allegeil at ' 
I'ullnian. .\l l.edaire. tlie town founded hy the firm 
of N', {), Kelson, relations seem to have been hannont- 
ous. The elections of si>ciali.stie mayors in (Jranite 
City and Mint are to Ik: weighed against elections at 
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Gary, whereljy six saloon-keepers became memlxjrs of 
a board of nine aldermen. 

The politics of the satellite city have a bearing also 
on the large center near which it is located. Its vote, 
for exaiiiijle. nv^hi turn ihc title of the whole district 
of which it is a part for or against the caiididatcs who 
represent the newer policies for assuring popular con- 
trol of government. Jlorc imi>oriant still, many in- 
dustrial subnrhs will prolKibly Ijc al)sor!)ed sooner or 
later as sections of the metropolitan city. Pnllnian, 
for ejcaniple, may he said to have completed a cycle 
upon which later industrial suburhs are only now start- 
ing. It Iia.s for several years t>cen a iKirt of the city 
of Chicago, Just what has I'ullman contributed to 
the greater city? Does its town plan lit in with the 
great city plan recently formiilatcit for the mctroivtli- 
tan <listrict? What peculiar problems, if any, does it 
inject — of health, housing, recreation — into the 
well-lwing of the whole city? What sort of aldermen 
come from Pnllnian to the city council? These and 
oilier phases of the present-day estate of this, the first 
ami perhaps most widely known, industrial suburb, 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 

The industrial exodus, in which Pullman early 
played the role now taken hy Oary, is, in its individual 
parts, a consciously directed movement. It therefore 
presents reiieated opportunities for sba])ing the civic 
and social conditions un<ler which large groups of 
working jieople are to live- for decades to come. Tt 
raises in new and searching ways rpiestions as to the 
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obligations wliicli go with economic control, as to the 
future of local self-government in relation to that con- 
trol, ami as to the organization and large-scale civic 
(k'vclopnient of our industrial districts. 

Like the foundlings which were (lro|»|)ed in the tiirn- 
cra<lles of the old-time orphanages, these young com- 
munilies which industry is leaving at the dtwrsteps of 
onr cities are no longer tilings ajKirl and by themselves. 
I'*or Ijetter or worse, they come to share in the com- 
mon lot. 
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ciiaiti-r ii 
rediscovi-:rinc; an f-mployeu's utopia 

Pullman! The word teems witli siij,'t;cstioii. 
For those who early hailed the town as iirovi<hiiH ttiat 
crucihle in which tlie laUir iirnliieni was to lie traiis- 
miitcd hy Utopian paternahsiii, tlie mention nf the 
name hrinjjs incinories as of a 'Ireain which vanished 
imder the ini|iact of rcahty. For " pradical " men tl 
signifies the futility of social Ijetternieni schemes and 
marks the hattlef;rntni<i wlicre law an<! order tri- 
umphed over anarchy — in llie slriii^.i^Ie of iSij.) which, 
hefore it ended, enihraced the transpurtatinn service of 
the country and saw the rise and fall of the American 
Railway Union nnder F.iij-ene V. Dehs. I'.nt for the 
host of warm-hearled, sane lK;lievers in the Ih-'IIct d.iy 
that is cominf,', it staTids fi»r a jjreat hnnian tragedy, yet 
■ a necessary one in so far as it made of jKilernalisni a 
' " lost canse," 

In the ]K;rs|M:ctivc of the years \vc can nnderstand 
the aspiration and the disapiMnnlmcnt of the .slrorj:; 
man whose iiopcs and plans for a model indiislrial 
conimmiily were shallcred even iii the honr of his vic- 
tory over his own men. And wc can sympathize with 
the men who, havinjj fjrievances at least in some de- 
gree just, went thronjjh the hard slnifi^jle to hitler 
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defeat, yet in tliat hour knew not that their fight 
lia<l sealed the fate of paternalism and left open 
hut tnic road — the road toward iniUistrial denioc- 
laoy. 

Onr concern in ihe I'ulhnan of to-day is to find oni 
whal hcrilaKe — industrial, civic and social — the 
past has turned over to the present and tlie future. 
What Iwarin^f has the history of ihis first well-known 
saleUile city iqwn the pnJhlcnis of those which indus- 
try is croatiufi to-day ? " The Story of I'nltnian " dis- 
irihuted at the Pullman exiiihit at the World's 0>- 
luinliian Kx]»<)siiion, Chicaj^'o, J {^3. dci'lared that 
" Al an early date tlie hoaiiliful town of Pullman . . . 
will he as a l)rip;lit an<l radiant Ittllo islaiul in the 
midst of the ),'rt'at tnmuhiious sea of Chica!,'o's pop- 
ulation; a reslfiil oasis in the wearying hrick-aiid- 
niiirtar waste of an cnornxnis city." 

To-day. twenty-two years later, it woidd seem worth 
while to rc-<liscover this lillle " island " an<l see what 
it means in the sea of Cliica>;o's life — in Iieidth, 
recroalion, honsintf, and coninnmily spirit, lias Chi- 
cago hcen led to heller dwellings hy the model town? 
What of the provisions for wholes'imc play nnder |>a- 
tcrnalism and under jnililic a.ispices? What of the 
])eo|)lc lliemselves who live in Pullman? Docs the 
ii'duslry continue to supply the old houses with <Iwell- 
ers? Have stranj^c people come in who know notli- 
in(j of llie ancient ^(lories of their Iiahilalion? What 
of work conditions to-day as conii)are<l with those of 
IwcTity years ago? We now ride in steel instead of 
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wooden cars; how does this affect tlie workmen who 
fasliion them? Does our greater safety and comfort 
mean greater or less skill on tlieir part? Did they 
find tliemsetves, at the change, with useless trades on 
their hands? What significance is there in. the fact 
that the first Socialist who ever sat as ahlernian in 
Chicago's city council came from the wan! uf which 
Pullman is a part, came indeed from a work-l>eiich in- 
thePHlhiian car shops? 

The old Pullman was the snbjecl of countless radi- 
ant descriptions. The whole country watched the 
dream of its founder take form. In iSSo o])en 
prairie stretched westward from Lake Calumet, 
broken only by the small farming commnnity of kuse- 
laiid. Five years later, wlien the chiefs and commis- 
sioners of the various' state lalwr Inireaus visited the 
new town, they found the great car works snrrounded 
by nearly nine thous^id dwellers in 1,520 bouses hav- 
ing 6,485 rooms. Every liouse and tenement was 
snpplied with water and gas. The streets were wide, 
well built and clean, lined with beantifid lawns and 
trees, all cared for by the comiKmy. A complete sys- 
tem of drainage had been installed before the popula- 
tion came. 

From the railroad station, fourteen miles from 
downtown Chicago, a broad boulevard, now luth 
Street, led eastward to Lake Calumet, \orlh of this 
lx>ulcvard were the great shops, a park and artificial 
lake forming an attractive landscajie between them and 
the railway station. South of the boulevard and visi- 
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bic from the station were the hotel, the Arcade^ 
containing stores. Iiank. theater ami library — a park 
wttli gardens an{| a baiulstaml, ami lieyoiid it the 
Green Stone Chnrch. the whole making a "civic cen- 
ter " which wnnld do credit even to our modern town 
planning. A block south was the school building. 



./I 






Pi-u.MAs IN THE Karf.v Davs 
; Ari-mk- Park, tlic Crcui Sioiii- Clmrch :iii<l tin- Ultcr Ii.hiscs 

Hevond tins gniuping of ilic more inii>osing build- 
ings were a <lii7en city blin-ks nf dwellings with a con- 
veiiienlly Ineated market building. I'he nearer blmks 
contained the* k-lter Imuses, in solid rows, yel witir 
some diversity of architccturi', wbrle the further 
blocks were given over to the cliea])er leiienient build- 
ings which presented a monotonous similarily of ex- 
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teriors and of interior arrangement. More Iilncks of 
dwellings occupied tlie tract immediately north of the 
shops. At the Lake Calumet terniiiuis of the lK)iile- 
vard was a small island. Here the recreatiim ficl'l 
was laid out, and games of all sorts were enconraged. 
Crack cricket matches and the most famous rowing 
reyattas of the Middle West shared with haseliall and 
bicycle races in bringing renown to the i>laoe as an 
athletic center. 

■ Hut beneath this attractive picture of the " nnKlel 
.town " was the s])irit and substance of palernalism. 
A cardinal point in the pdliey of llie president nf the 
t Pullman Company was the retention of the ownership 
• of land and houses. Mainlenance of utilities, care of 
houses and lawns, repair and cleaning of streets, nian- 
■ agement of hotel, theater and other conimunily acttvi- 
■tics — all were controlled by the company. Thus 
■was established that autocratic |>i>wcr, which scarcely 
was challenged until 1.SS5, when Professor Kichard 
T, Ely assailed it as feudalistic. 

It is easy to criticize an autocrat, but even the social 
worker, who sometimes turns his imagination to the 
things he would do if he were mayor of a city or 
president of an industrial coniern, little knows how 
sulitly his.own conviction as to " what is gtxid h.r pi-o- 
ple" might estrange him from them when they .'ailed 
to share the conviction. It is not hanl lo understand 
the jealous guidance Mr, I'nllman sought to exercise 
over the activities of tlic town he .so fonilly created. 
1"lic evident sincerity of his K-nevolent intentions 
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hlimlctl most of the early observers to tlic real signifi- 
cance of sucli enormous [wwer over private atTairs 
(if life, and Ilicir (lescriptiuns consisted of tinniixc<l 
l)raisc. 

In clianicteriziiiy tlie president of ttie I'ulbnan Coiii- 
|Kiny as " the niudcrn Kiiuj Lear," Miss Addanis, in 
her jwpcr written just after the strike, showed how . 
t!ie honest desire to give his employees the iK'st snr- 
nmndinjjs devcloiwd into a sense of pride and jjower 
ii] his own henevolencc, how " lie cuUivalfd the great 
and iiohle im|iulscs of the henefactor nnlil the i)ovvcr ' 
()f attaining a simple human relationship with his em- 
ployees was gone from him." 'I"he slory of Pullman, 
so far as its signilkanee for to-<lay is coneeriK'd, cen- 
ters largely in the developments wherehy llie fendal- 
istic iMiwer was dislodged and shifted to the shonlilers 
of the communily. The annexaliim of Pullman to ■ \ 
Chicago in iSStj was the beginning. The vigor with 
which the conijKiny op]XJsed this step indicated a real- 
ising sense that it foreshadowed the end of comi»any 
control of the town. 

'I'he great strike was the next important factor in 
the disintegration of that control. The trouble cen- ^ 
tered in a situation involving fixed rents ami sliding 
wage scales, Ixtth controlled by the com])any. The 
latter sulTered in the general business dciiression fol- 
lowing the World's l-air. It claims In have accepted 
contracts at a loss in order to mnlinue to alTord work. 
I^hit it cut its wage scales 22 ]K;r cent, and reduced its 
scheflulcs of working time. The men struck. 
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In the midst of the stniRgle a sympathetic strike 
was ordered Ijy tlic new Anitritan liatlway Union 
whose nieniljers crippled the railway service of the 
country by their refusal to handle I'nUman cars. The 
action of President Cleveland in sending federal 
troops to Ciiicago slartetl a hitter controversy in whicli ■ 
the governor of Illinois and local olViciids claimed that 
their control of the situation was adc'iiiate and that 
the President's actiwi was unwarranted. The impris- 
onment of luif-ene V. IX'hs, president of the American 
Railway Union, gave added stritg to tlie defeat of tlie 
organization hy the railway managers and uiKlouhtetlly 
helped to give Debs his leadership of the Socialist 
party. 

The sympathetic strike and its attendant violence was 
widely condemned — the railroad brotherhoods, f()r 
example, refusing to lake part in it. IJut the original 
and more orderly strike of the Pullman employees was 
based upon grievances in some measure just, in the 
estimation of nearly every investigator, from the gov- 
ernment commission, headed by Carroll I). Wright, to 
an attorney for one of the railroads later involved, 
who is now idenlilkd with one of our largest indus- 
trial corixjrations. It was this strike that demon- 
strated how unsatisfactory iho dumiualion of com- 
mtuiily interests by the imliislrial authority could Ik- 
if the fonii were kept up without the loyalty of both 
jKirties. 

The third great event in the waning of this domina- 
tion was the Mtinnis Sii|ircme Court decision in iHtjH 
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It) the efTect that the charter of the Pullman Company 
tlid not ])erniit it to hold real estate Ijeyond llie necessi- 
ties of its matiiifactnring bnsiness. Five years were 
allowed for dts|x>sing of these holdings, and at the end 
of that period an extension of five years was granted. 
IJy ii)o8, therefore, the local possessions of the 
conijiany were rcdnced to httle more than the car 
shops, However, the remaining vacant land was re- 
tained by nnich the same iiileresls. The Pullman 
Land Associitliim was the agent by which this was ac- 
complished, and of the 4,000 acres originally pur- 
chased, approximately 2,900 are still owned by this 
association. The shops occupy almut 500 acres, and 
some 600 acres were sold. Hotel, market bnildin^, 
school, church — all jcissed out of the company's 
hands. To retain some remnant of the cherished 
project of her hnsband, Mrs. Pullman purchased the 
Arcade, which she still owns. 

(Irovvtli of |>opidation and civic development are 
daily enhancing the value of the 2,900 acres of va- 
cant land still held by the Pullman Land Association. 
This is probably the largest single hulding {)f vacant 
land in Chicago, As pointed out previously * the in- 
crease of value anticiiKitcd by the company was by nu 
means small. The price paid in 181S0 is said to have 
averaged about Sjoo an acre. A real-estate man esti- 
mates it to Ik; worth now at least $1,500 an acre. The 
association is selling portions from time to time for 
development as residential sulxlivisifins. 

' Page 15. 
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Tlic change from company owi!eri»hl[i and manage- 
ment of real cstalc and community iiisliHitions to lliat 
of individuals and tlic ptiltlic lias meant a distinct gain 
ill many respects, Tliis is especially to Ije seen in pru- 
visiiin of school and recreation facilities and hcahliiev 
connnunity relationships, lint nevertheless the old 
town is left willi a forlorn air of faded glory. The 
city of Chicago does not nuiiiitaiii the streets so well, 
and out of sheer regard for the immediate surround- 
ings (»f ihe shops, the roniiKniy still assumes the inain- 
len.nice of 1 1 ith Street, the lw>u!evard. :ui<l the tlior- ■ 
ouglifare along the western frcjut. The old lawns 
whicli made each street iK-antiftd in the old days are 
kci)l up or not, as the present owners hajipen to elect. 
and often adjoining |)reinises sliow a glaring contrast. 
Hard, hare ground in front of the tenement hlocks 
liermils (heir ngly monotony to stand onl to-day in all 
its nakedness, a monotony jirevioiisly soflened hy the 
Hanking greensward and hedges. 'I'hcse hliH.'k lionses. 
nnsuilalile for sale to the occupants of llierr lenetnenls. 
were hnnglit l»y Mr. I'ullnian's daughter, Mrs. I'Vank 
(X Lowden. Her agent renis them under the sniier- 
vision of the same caretaker. <ir " house 1h)ss " as he is 
called, who lias lnvn employed since the heghming. 

\'.\w]>{ for these hlock houses an<l some of the 
chcniier rows of dwellings n.^rlh of (he shops, wlnrli 
are l.ehl hy the I'nlhnan Land Ass-K-iation. the houses 
of the town were offered to the occn|jauls at prices 
averaging one hundred limes llie nunUhly rental, 
luisy terms of payment were arranged, on inslallments 
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scarcely larger than rent, and some purchasers are still 
paying off the few remaining installments. The num- 
ber of employees who thus became owners of the 
houses which they and their faniihes had come to call 
homes was gratifying to those whose hearts clung to 
the high hope in which the town was founded. Indi- 
vidual effort <lue to pride in home ownersliip has 
brightened the Pullman of to-day with an afler-glow 

■ rellccting the earlier lx*auly. A Saturday afternoon 
' stroll shows many a householder working to improve 

his own dwelling. 

The sub-stantial original construction of brick and 
the architectural scheme still give the houses of Pull- 
man a distinct stamp in contrast with the stretches of 
dingj-, frame houses characteristic of Chicago's jHJorcr 
1 sections. They appear like a lrans])lanicd fragment 

■ of one of our eastern cities. Chicago hou-sing seems 
' not to have been inthienccd in the slightest degree by 

the " nuxlel " on its outskirts. While Chiciigu has 
only recently come up to the tenement light and air 
standards set up by Pnlhnan thirty years ago, that 
progress seems part of the c<mntry-wide advance, 

The block houses which contain the bulk of the 
cheapest tenements .show the lowest conditions of liv- 
ing in the town cif i'ullnum. 

They are occu[»icil to-day almost exclusively by 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians and Greeks. Seven of 
these houses south of the shops contain 246 apart- 
ments: ,36 of two ro(ni.s. 88 of three rooms, 98 of 
four rooms and ^4 of live rooms. The rents vary 
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from $5 a monlh for two rooms to $8 for four rooms, 
ttliile some of tliu five-room tenements are $10. 
.\ltiioiigli rents in general have risen, those at Pullman 
show very little actual change from ti>e rates of thirty 
years ago. Tlien Pulliiiaii rents were L-onsidcrably 
higher than tenement reiUs in Chicago, or hi Massa- 
chnsetls manufacturing towns, as the rc;jort of the 
lalx)r commissioners showed. The acconiino<lation8 
were much snjKirior, however. Xow. for accommu- 
(I:iti{>ns of even jKHtrcr grade in Ciiicago a rate of at . 
least a third more must Ik' paid. 

Sanitary comlitions are not as IJad as one usually 
finds in the cheaper of Chicago tenements. Kach 
room has one .or more windows giving adequate light 
and air. Practically none opens on a narrow court. 
A bath-tub is a rarity, which scenis strange in a 
" mtMlel town," but it must be remembered that the 
standards of 1880 were not these of to-day. Occa- 
sional overhaulings of plumbing and sanitary con- 
veniences in the block hou.scs have kept tbeni in a fair 
•state of rei>air, tliough there is considerable ci>inplaitit 
concerning dilapi<lation of sinks and odors from ihem. 
and renovation of walls mjght he mure fre(|uent. 
The scrubbing of hall lloors is nnderlakcn by the 
rather unusual method of ai>i)orlioiiitig the space 
ecpially among tlie families whose tenements are en- 
tered through the hall. 

Crowding is donbtless more serious than formerly. 
though statistics for the earlier days are ditllcull to 
find. The "bouse boss" of the block houses esti- 
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mated in 1913, tliat nl)oiit i/»oo |x;oplc lived in the 848 
rooms of the 246 Icnenieiits almvc nicntinnc<l. This 
is an average of alMiiit six to a tenement and nearly 
nvo to a nmni. IJul ;i relief visilur considered even 
tliis cslinialc of crinvtlint; as eouservalive, Iiecause nf 
the secreliveness of llic families as li» the nnnilier of . 
their lx)ardcrs. One case, for exaniple, was cited of a 
husband and wife, cijjht children and two hoarders — 
nil in a tenement (»f two riinnis. Not infrwjnently a 
larjje i^rnup of sin^de men. usually (irecks, inliahits a 
tenement. That the pnihleni of llic l^tardcr, how- 
ever, it; not a new one is imUcalcd hy a descriptinii of 
the town written in 1893 hy tlic wife of an niVieial. 
At ihat time it a])|)eartd tlial no fewer than nine luni- 
dred families in I'nllman had one or more Imarders 
or roomers, and Ihat from J.500 to ■^.ono " haihelors " 
worked at I'ullman. The work fnrcc at that time 
numl>ere<l less than 7,000. 

This crowdinji cannot fail li> l>c a menace, esjiccially 
^since the tcnen-.enls in (he hlock limtses have little 
privacy with respect to loilet arran|,'emeiUs. The 
three tcTiemenls i>n each (I'lor of an enlry-way have 
their closets grouped at imc end of ihe common -hall. 

To accommodate ninrc jteojile in a given sjiace, sontc 
of the smaller houses seem to have gune llirongh an 
■ evolulion from sirjgle to two-family dwellings. I'or 
example, a whole hlock of exactly similar houses north 
of the shops, each formerly cnntattn'tig live r(H)ms and 
renting for $12, is now divided, so thai each contains 
a two-r(K»ni tenement downstairs, and a tliree-nKnn 
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tenement upstairs, each renting for about $6.50. 
The appearance of the houses from the street remains 
unctianged, but the only entrance to the upstairs tene- 
ments is through the rear alley and thence" up a llight 
of wooden stairs from the Ijack yard. 

South Ivuro|>ean immigration displacing earlier 
comers from the North is responsible 111 some measure 
for the crowding and for many other cliaugcd condi- 
tions in the town. The influx of new nationalities is 
, shown most strikingly by,a comparison of the working 
r force of 1893 with that of 1913. The number of 
American-born decreased slightly, but those of Xorth 
European nativity decreased from 66 to 33 per cent, 
of the total, while those bom in Central and Soulhtrn 
Europe intreascd from 6 to 43 per cent, of llic total. 
The table on jKige 43 shows this comparison by coun- 
tries of birth. 

The extent of the change which has come alwiit in 
twenty years is vividly shown by the fact that within 
(ine week after the opening of the Imstilitics bclweeii 
Turkey and the Balkan States, no fewer than two 
Inindred out of an estimated five hundred Greeks in 
Pullman and the surrounding district started back to 
join the army of their fatherland. 

The Hood of foreigners from Soudicrn Europe to 
America has l>cen coincident with many changes- in 
industrial processes, lessening the premium upon skill. 
I'ullnian alTor<ls spectacular pmof of this. The ad- 
vent of the steel car threw w<K>d -carving, cabinet- 
making and many oilier skilled crafts on the scrap 
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Central and South 

l\ tiro f cans 
Anslro-llnnna- 

ri;in 83 

Russian and 

l.illiitaniaii .. 10 

Italian 75 

Polish »jj 

Greek i 



4.770 



2,007 

i,09<j 

'W.l 4.748 



1.187 



1 ,o«>,> 
2^8 5.937 



14.117 



lieap and substituted metal work deniamlin^ distinctly 
sliorler trainin(j. Steel slcci)ers were first made alxjut 
1907. Tliis year not a sin{;le one of wood is !K*iii;j 
manufactured. Of tlie ordinary coaclics Iniilt on con- 
tract for railroads, about 75 [ler cent, arc steel IxkIv 
and wooden interior iinisli, 15 per cent, arc all steel, 
and only 10 \xr cent, are of wood. More would ]n-ol»- 
ably be made entirely of steel but for tlic diiriculty ex- 
[lerienced in Ireatiii^i tlietn while in service. 

Tlie |ilant consisis of three princijial divisions: itie 
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, passcnger-c.ir construction shops, cniployiiiK almiit <»R 
• ixr cent, of ilie total work force; tlic repair sliojis cm- 
ploying alK)ut lo |K.T cent., and the freij,'lit-car shop,s 

' enipluyinij aliout 22 ih-T cent. In 1HS5 rroff.>;sor Ivly 
. f.iuiiil Ihat the j,'reat niajorily Were skilldl artisans 
and that the nnskilleil conslilnled alxml iine-<|naricr 
of the force. To-day the f..ne may he classilUfl into 
•50 per cent, skilled, j6 per cent, senii-.-ikilled, and 24 
per cent. iinskille<!; The pm^nrlioiuof unskilled and 
semi-skilled would he still ^'leater wore it nut for the 
introduction of many lalMjf-saviiin devices, 
"t"^ When tlio slec! construction iK'j^au al) the ohlcr and 
skilled employees were enconraf-ed to learn the newer 
trades and ofl'icials say Ihat many of the caljinel-niak- 
crs readily adapted tlicnisoKcs to the chant,'ed condi- 
tions, iitili/inf( nincli of their old skill in the steel 
cahinet work, lint diey frankly adnn't that the ,tjreat 
amount of semi-skilled work such as the assemlilin^. 

I erectiiiK ami riveting of slecl cars has home hard on 

' the older employees who cannot "stand the racket." 
Slavs, who " <lon't seem to have any nerves," take 
tlie.se johs. What this means fur the older employees 
was vividly {loinled out hy a Ihtlcli tradesman in l^ise- 
land who said thai when the sleel-car work came in . 
alMHit two hnnrlred tneml>ers of the Putcli church lie 
alteiidcd left, saying that the change of trades was loo 
much for them and that anyway " no while man wonld 

^ now want to work in some departments of the shops." 

Nevertheless, the company ollicials are ahic to show a 

proud record as lo the average length of service of 
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tlicir employees. Tliosc who have served less tlian 
two years are for tlie grcafcr part unskilled " floaters." ■ 
Tiic retiiaiiKler — Ijctwccn two-tliirds and tlirce- 
fourilis of the whole — have served t)\-cr two years 
;md make tip the pennanent force witli an avcraye 
.service of no less than twelve ycaj;s. In 190C1 llie 
mniiliej* who had served twenty yenrs or more was 
641. To-day it is estimated at uver one tliiiiis:ind. 
A consider;! I lie iiiiml)er of cni])toyces started as youiijj 
men of twenty lo lliirty whei! (he shops were Iniilt in 
iHto, and are therefore men of alioiit sixty now. 

While the cxj)crieiice of these nieti inchules the 
^real strike of 1S94, ami company oflicials claim that 
most of the strikers came Iiack, the other side of the 
picture is shown hy a " broken an<l discourajjed man " 
represcnlinp a superior type of the l-'iifjlish working 
class — one of the strike leaders — who stood lK;fore 
Miss .Addams three years afterward. " Althon},'h he 
had lieeii out of work most of the time since the 
slrike," she says in "Twenty ^'ears at I lull Mouse." 
" he ha<i lieen undisturlied for six moiillis in (he repair 
shops of a strecl-:car conijiany, under an assumed 
name, hut had then k-en disnivered and <lismisseil." 
heheviup that he was so blacklisted that his skill could 
never Iw used a^Hin, 

The averaf,'e wape is nearly 30 cents an hour. The 
lowest rate paid is 20 cents an hour, to unskilled day 
lalior. The average for semi-skilled kihor is 24 to 
2fi cents an hour for work hy the day, hut much more 
than this for piece work in the erecliiif,' and riveting 
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departments. Mechanics earn generally 40 or 50 
cents an hour.- It will be noted that the rate for un- 
.skilled labor conii»ares favorably with the i^yi cents 
an hour paid by the Steel CoriJoralion at South 
Chicago and Gary. There is a fifty-four-hotir week 
in all departments — 9^ hours a day, except Satur- 
day when Uie shops close the year rnini<l at IJMJ. as 
against the ten- and twelve-hour days, and iinlil re- 
cently the seven-day week, of the steel workers,' 

Wage rates signify little, however, unless yearly 
earnings are computed from the time books, 'I'lie 
company claims that work is sleady, that in general 
i]iictuations are not inatlers of weeks and days, hut 
that at various times the orders of railroads for ears 
drop seriously, as ihey did in lyio. The only peri- 
odic slack season is one of six weeks each summer in 
•the repair shops, the surplus workers Iwing used in the 
.construction shops, I'.ut tlie freight-car shops, using 
mainly semi-skilled and unskilled lalior, are most often 
, affected by intermittency of employment. Tested by 
different years the induslry wouki seem to have ralher 
serious ups and <lowns. In n/)5. for insl.inee, llie 
number of employees went nearly as low as 1,100; in 
early 1910 it was almost up to 15,000; in I'^u it was 
about 10,000; while in 1913 it went up, as the fore- 
going table shows, to over ij.otKi. 

What lH;coines of the "casuals"? Many of them 
arc wandering workmen who rarely .slay long in one 

■TiK'st- ktiilistics of u'^ici's ;iml hours nrv. I>usc<] un ihiU for 
ihi.- yvar kjij. 
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l>l.:ce, even with steady work, Init are off to some spot 
(if rtil or fancied advantage. Others are immigrants. 
Itut many, doubtless, native ami foreign alike, " stay 
jiiit " — es]>ecially i f ihey own their homes — and 
worry along over periods of uiieiiiploymeiit or seek 
other work in the vicjnity to litl in. " Very irregular " 
work is given hy llie Chicago Lnileil Charities as one 
of the canses of jxnerty among I'nllniaii work-|)e( iple. 
■ A mail of gixnl habits can usually get credit to tide 
him over the jieriods of uncniploynient. " It takes,, 
however, a large part of the wages of the regular 
.season to pay up these bills, so a decent standani of 
living is often impossible," TyjHcal applicants for re- 
lief are: 

I. Young man, sii|)|>ort of old parents, laid off for 
three inontlis. Mills .'iccumulaling and assistance asked, 

_■. Italian with wife and live children. Only irregular 
enipli'yniciU. (irocer b.'id cut olT creilil, landtiml prcs^- 
iiig I'ur rent. School principal rcjiuris children in iiee<i 
of shoes. 

^. Dutch family. I'alhcr had been erni)loyed In shops 
twenlv years, laid off for lliree m.JiUhs. Wife .md sis 
cidltlr'cii. 

Diversity of industries in ncir-by plants provides. 
against inieni|ilnymenl when the in;iin industry runs ' 
slack. The reiwnl i<\ ibc slate l.abiir c^nl1nis^i(lncrs. 
hi 1S.S4 shows llial even ;it thai early <lale Mr. I'nll- . 
man wlis seeking to assure greater iiiduslrial stability 
to his tinvti by encouraging other niannl'actnring cim- ." 
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cerns to settle near-by, T<>-tIay, tite Slier win-WIi- 
Haiiis I'aitit Coiiijtany, tlie ChicuK" IJrop I'lirj;!' and 
I'oiindry Company, tlic (Jrillln Car WliccI C-mi|iaiiy, 
and other concerns arc yronped jnst smith of I'nUnian ; 
t!ic Illinois Central raiIroa<l shops are just to ttic north ; 
tlie West I'nlhnan faclory district incliides a i>lant of 
tlic Inlenialional Harvester Cotn])aiiy; and street or 
interurhan cars reach many olhcf larye plants in the 
(■eiicral rej^ion. 

I The lalxjr jxdicy of the Pulhnan C<)mpany is con- 
servative. Wliile many of its employees are Irade- 

' itnion menil»ers, the orfj:nii nations art in no way recojj- 
liizcd, but an "o|«;n sliop " pracliee prevails. Tliere 
is little indication of any more lilieral allitiide toward 
collective barj^iinin^ than that inilicaled in the reply of 
Vice-I'resident Wickes nearly twenty years aj,'o when 
IVesident Cleveland's commissiim to inves(if,'ale the 
]'iilhnan .strike asked if it were nol inevitable that with 
the company's ;^reat iK)wer its represent at Ives, in bar- 
f^ainiii^; ability, were always far sn])erior to the indi- 
vidual workman. " S'cs. that's his inisforlnne," said 
he. Yet the tjnestion whelher the (Ifty-fonr-liour week 
.shmilil Ik: divided into siv days of y honrs each or 
into five of »)y\ honrs. leavinj; Salnnlay as a 5'..t-hour 
day was snbruitled lo a vote of the men. who clmsc the 
l;ilter arran,!;eMienl. lint one wiinilers bow far Ibo 

■ company would ,t;o in .■<nbmilliiij,'(|neslions which mean 
ntorc to it than the alternative U'twetn six or half 
a dozen. The company's conservatism is indicated by ■ 
its electing not to conic under the provisions of the 
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Illinois Workmen 's Coini»cnsatioii law. Yet its 
[Hilicy ill |iayiiieiit of damafies to iiijtirccl workmen is. 
s:ii«I to Ik.' iiifrcasiii}; in ItU'rality. liclief fur illness, 
iir injnry inriirrctl while on or olT duty is granted in • 
meritoniiiis cases, hut there is no (Iclinitc Jflan, a!-' 
thoii;4h one is in conleniptalioii. 

A pensioaaysicin was a(Io|)ii-(1 Ity the comjinny Jan- ] 
uary 1, 1914. It is aihniiiislered hy a Ixmrd cinn- 
jioseil of apni])any officers and is entirely vohmtary 
on the iKtrt of the co]ii|>:iny. It is niuilelcd on the }|en- 
eral hues adojiled hy other Iar;j;e industrial and rail- 
road companies, hut is saiil to Ik; more liheral than 
the majtirity. Male cni|iloyees at seventy years of a;jc 
and female employees at stxty-five are entitled, after 
twenty years of service, to a jK-nsion of i |rt cent. 
per year of service, ttased on the averaj^e monthly pay 
received diinn;^ the last full year of employment. 
The ininiiiuini t>ension is $15 a month aiul there is ' 
no maximum limit, 

Allonlron is also Ix'inj; directed to welfare work.. 
The activity of one .sti>ckhoIder roused the coinivmy lo 
an elTort in preventing occupational diseases.' It had 
U'en needlessly Mllinn men liy lead iHiisonin^j in the 
paint shops and Iiy <lan,!,'erons acids, fumes and dust- 
tailcn air in other deparimcnis. 'Ilie success of the 
preventive efforts is shown hy the fact that in July. 
ii;it, there were 77 eases of lead poisoning; out of 
450 men em]>Ioyed in the paini de|iartinem. while in 

' .SV.- ■■ W'liai One Si,*kli..Ulir Ditl." Tlif Surn-y. Junv I, «ji2. 
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Auj^st, 1912, not a siiif;le case was reports! aiiioiig 
470 employed. I-'ivc doctors now fare for injuries as 
coiii]>arcil with one formerly. Tims far no nurse lias 
iKcn emi)Ioyc(l, altlionj;'' a Ttursc's services, es|ii'cially 
arnoti},' tlic siiif,'1e men Hvin}- in Itnifjliifis, would j^o 
far to prevent infections due to the ifnijroper care of 
minor wonnds. 
f Coniiminity agitation and action hronj;!]! alxnit die 
elimination of a serious menace to life — the j^rade 
crossing of ihe Illinois Central and Michifian Cen- 
tral tracks, half a hlock from llie main entrance lo llic 
I'nlhnan works, .Across the tracks, in Uoseland. 
Kensin^^ton and other neifihliorlmods. live the majority 
of I'nlhnan employees. Countiipjj the internrlians, 
from JOG to 300 trains r«s!ie<l over this Crossing every 
day. Two throu^jh trains ])assed at loji speed within 
a few mojnenls of 5.30 i'. m., (|uillin,tj lime for o,(xto 
men. The coroner's records for a recent jieriod of 
twenty-two inonlhs show fijriy-one deaths on rail- 
road crossings in I'tdlnum and vicinity. A disclosure 
of the situation hy a local newspaper, coupled with 
vij;orons activities on the part of the South l'".nd lUi.si- 
ncss Men's Association :in<l various improvement as- 
sociations, stirred the whole community. A eonnuit- 
Icc of fifty citizens induced the t'Iiicaj;o City Council 
to pass an ordinance rei]uirinji the elevation of the 
tracks Ix-'fore Deceinlwr 31, i(ji6. 

IX'ccnt housinfi was not the <)nly means liy which 
the company souj^ht at the Ijc^-inuiuj,' to jmtvide whole- 
some home surromidiufjs. IClTurt Was also made to 
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ward ii)T detiioralizing inlliieiices. \\'ilii the exception 
of llic liar in the l''lurciKe II'>lfl. no snI<H>iis were al- 
lowctl in tl>e town. l.ii[iior inlcresls seized njM>n tlu' 
nearest availaMc sjMit and tliirly nro;j simps soon cliis- 
tereil at Ketisin;;t()n just acntss tlic railroad tracks 
and sontli of J'lillinan. Tliis |>laec <nii(;kly merited 



Da lie I- runs Kra'lc cr<»'>iiij> mar ni.-iiii B.-it>-. ikiw vliiiiiiKititl liv 
iraik i-k-v,nn.ii. In :i nv.iK pi-ri.Hl .jf iHtnty-Hv" im.iilti-i. fnrty- 

llio name of " |!uinin\it." wliich --till cliii.i;s to ii. 
I'.ven tmlil roceiilh (lie la-i Milmrlaii irain eaiti nij^Iit 
from ihe lilv dnwn li> Kcnsin.yloii and relnrii \v;»s 
known as " the Itunnnwit tnrn-ari>uiid." 

With the ihanj;es in |>o|intation and the |m>i>ertv 
sak- which diil away with the early restricitoTis. sal«M>ns 
■iewii slraiijjely sl.iw in invadinj,' the <)Id lown. Asitlc 
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from the Iiotcl bar inentioiicd only five saloons liave 
started up, one of tlicm in a corner of the market 
lioiise. And in the jart of the town nortli of the 
sliops but ten have come in. In fact few things are 
Miure striking to the observer who watches the swanns 
of men at the main }^ite <luring tlic noon botir than 
the absence of beer cans anc! Ilie iircvaloiice of milk 
Ixjltles. l-'roni two milk wagons as many as five hnn- 
<!red bottles of milk are sold at noon, and the number 
in very warm weather rises still higher. Keiisingloii 
in Si)i2, however, still had frfty-twu sal.H^ns, twenty- 
five of which were on the single blitck nearest to I'ull- 
nian. Several prubiliilioii <!islricts, hcfwewr, are 
stoutly maintained in liosetantl and vicinity under the 
local oj)tion law. This law accounts in part for the 
■ absence of saloons in Pullman ])ro]H;r, It recjuivcs the 
consent of the majority of froiHage ownershi|) and of 
honseholilers in any bluck before a satoi»n license 
may be issued. 

The [lolice administration of the district has not 
had at all times the liighest respect of the Iwtler citi- 
zens. Indeed a scandal which came ti) the attention 
of all Chicago occurred in connection with an indecent 
entertainment to celebrate the prescnlatiou of a dia- 
mond star to the jwlice lieutenant by a group of cili- 
zcns of the srtrt iisu;dly inleresled n)ore iu the non- 
enforcement than in the enforcement of taw. I!ul the 
'.region seems to lie generally law-abiding. An of- 
: ficer of the Juvenile Protective AsMJcialion declared 
that although, there were sonte " blind pigs " in the 
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doubtful shacks along Lake Caliii))et and a few bad 
dance lialls in Kensington, tlie neiglilHirliood was tlic 
cleanest slie had ever worked in. She fmind, how- 
ever, evidence, iKiriicnIarly in liurnside, of a condi- 
tion wliich social observers are increasingly noting iti 
our industrial coniniunilies — loose relations in houses 
where a group of Slavic men have one woman as 
liousckec]M.T. 

The ci^uiKtny managenicut of the town souj^ht to 
provide variims wliolesfunc snbslitulcs fi)r the dcuior- 
aii/iug influences which were barreil. Tliningh the 
geuenisity of Mrs. Pullman the l ibra ry, already men-! 
tinned, is .siill maintained, and its ]>rescnt circulation 
of lnN)ks, greater now than formerly, is noteworthy j 
in the face of the incomiug Slavic. Creek and Ilahaii ' 
popnlalioii and the fact that it has no Ixioks in these 
languages. It is used mainly by chihlrcn. The 
theater is now little used. lis location u]) one llighl 
of slair.s coullicts wilh Chicago's building rei|uire- 
mcnts. And the jieiiple of Uoselaud. which has ont- 
strippeil Pullman in size, prefer to i)atroni/.c their own 
motion-picture and vaiuleville theaters. 

Uecrealioii facililtes show one t»f the most significant 
devi'loppnenls in the. change from the old patenmlistlc 
regime lo llie newer public o-iurol. 'I'lie island aiii- 
idic (icid was a notably surviceabic provision, but its 
glory is eclipseil by the s]>lcndid recrcition ceiHer. 
i'aliner Park, which the Souili Park eommissiimers 
admirably placed so as lo serve Pulhnan on the east, 
Kensington on the south and Uoseland on the west. 
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Its forty acres provide football and l»ascl)all fields, 
tennis courts, swimnilnjj jkx)!, cliildren's ])layKroiiii(l 
and wading pool, outdoor and indoor fjymiiastiinis for 
both sexes, club-rooms and an assembly Iiatl for social 
gatherings and entertaininents. The fine civic service 
of these Chicago recreation centers has often been de- 
scribed.' 

This service not only supplies the neighborhoiid 
with splendid facilities for recreation and social gath- 
erings but stimulates community cooperation and a 
spirit of neighl}orliness. It is worih noting that 
Pahner Park serves as a fre(picnt meeting jilucc for the 
district representatives of the Juvenile I'roteclive As- 
sociation, the United Charities and the \'isiling Xiirses' 
Association and that in all the elTorts for ufisilihiirhood 
welfare which center at the park the schiml ]irincipa!s 
are enthusiastic coiiperalors. It is a pity that tite same 
cannot be said of all the clergy, .\llliough (he 
clnirclies are probably larger and belter attended than 
in the average city neigliborliood, they have in general 
taken little sliare in movements for community better- 
ment. 

Schools no less than recreation facilities serve to 

'give assurance that public authority can go palernalisTn 

" one lietter in meeting community needs. It is not fair, 

' of course, lo contrast the line new (ieorge M. I'nll- 

' man grade school which the Chicago Hoard of luhi- 

catioii has built, with the discarded and forlorn hiiild- 

ing across the street, which marks the remains of a 

'iVf article in The S'uircy fur July 2, lyro. 
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glory now dim. IJut the school liuilt hy the company 
is declared by school authorities not to liave Iieeii nji 
to the hi;ihest standards of its time. And it is jiartic- 
ularly iwiink'd oul lliat to have plaied it where It ivonid 
\k a part of the showy fr<ii>t of ihc town as seen from 
the railr<)a<l was not the best frtiin the slanilpoinl of, 
its cll'iciency as a school. Wlien I'ulhnan liecaiiie a 
[Kirt of Chicago the Hoard of I-ldiication might liave 
Unight the building, Uit the comi)any would iioi sell. 
When the property was dis|)o.sed ()f in accordance with 
the conrt order the Ixiard refused to buy, but cimtintted 
to rent until it Iniilt the new sclnw)!. Six iitlu-r sclioiil.s, 
inclnding'a high school, serve the region anmnd Pull- 
man, ami three of ihe principals have twenty years or 
more of service to their credit. 

The conimunily is at last .supplied with the Pull- 
man I''rec Manual Training Schoul for which Mr. 
Pullman's will in iSi)7 provideil $r,joo.o<x). This 
fund increased to well over $j,ckk),ooo. While it 
has Ixren conlemled that delay was necessary in order 
that the sum should liecimie large enough to carry out 
the project most efTeclively, the trustees ha\e l>een 
taken to task by a local newspa])cr, whieli also scmglit 
to show by the estimate of an accountant that the fund 
should by this time have reached nearly $_i,o(Xi.O(X). 
.\ liead for the school was selected in Professor L. C. 
Weld, formerly of Iowa Slate University. The insti- 
tution occupies a most convenient and a])pro]>riate site 
()f forty acres just ni)rlh of and facing ['aimer Park. 

The health conditions of Pullman and its vicinity 
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seem to Iw fully iij) to and jicrliaps better tlian tliost 
of tile average city iK'it;litKirli(KMl, tlnni;*!! aiitoii}; the 
cliildreii of tlic |Hwr in the block houses ami other 
cheap tenements the work of an infahl welfare niirsu 
from the Chicago Department of Health finds plenty 
of scoik:. The must prcsshiji imiitcilialc needs are 
for sewafje disjxisal and Iiospital service. The sew- 
erage system empties, thronjih tin; Calumet River, 
uito Lake Michigan, which supplies the city's water. 
Aceorilingly a caiia! is now hciny provided which will 
conned with the main Chicago sanitary canal and thus 
divert all sewjige to the AHssissippi. 

Tlie i)rol(l(,'m of hosi)ilal service is one which affects 
the whole s'Hithern )icirtion of Chieagi). Mr. I'ullman, 
for some unknown reason, failed to include a hosjiital 
in his eIaI)orale scheme of lnii!ilin.L;s. There are pri- 
vale liospilals at the Illinois Steol Works in South 
C.'hicapi and at (lie Illinois Central Kailroad simps at 
[luniside. I'uMic-spiriled citii^cns orj^anrzed a small 
liD-spilal in I'uHinan, which receives jwlients from the 
car shops as well as from the lovvn in {general. IJut 
tile charity palient. whelher for a clinic or the cr>unly 
hospiial, nmst make the lonjj jonrncy into (he central 
part of ihe hii; city. A (1 f K-cn-mile jonrney — by 
Kcnsin-lon ]>olice ambulance lo llic Illinois Ceiilral 
subinhan train, thence in the baj;i,'a^'e car Ui dowii- 
tnwn (.'hii-a.^'o. and thence hy another jiolice amlndaiice 
to Ihe eounly hospital — is certainly not coiidiicivt; 
lo a sick man's recovery. Instances arc not laekinj- 
of (leaihs en route. Within a year a change has lK:fii 
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affected wtierebv county hos|)itaI patients arc taken 
all the way Ijy motor anibiilance. But tiitRTCiilnsis 
dispensary patients still have the train journey to take. 
The situation will l)e renieilied when a branch of tlie 
county hospital is built, for which land has already 
l)ccn bought at Burnside just norlli of I'lillnian. 

Tlic growth of the ncighlwrhoods west of Tullniaii 
directs attention to the prubleni of city jiliuiiiJnfj. 
While the number of people living in the old town 
of Pnllmanis nearly the same as it was twenty-five 
years ago, Roseland, Kensington, West Pullman and 
Cano have all developed from rural cotnnumitics until, 
■according to the 1910 census, the population table 
shows : 

Uoseland zo/joi 

I'nllnian 7,'j.^i 

Kcnsingloii ('..\-^ 

West I'ullniun i'mi-^S 

Gano 4,660 

The history of these towns is interesting. Rose- 
land was settled by a gronp of Hollanders who left 
the old country in 1849 because of religious diflkulties. 
Preaching .services in Dutch are still held in three 
churclies. Gano, just west of Kensington and soulh 
(if Roseland. contains many hVench Canadians, who 
are said to have come originally ahiml 1SS5 lit act as 
strike-breakers during a strike at the Itnckyards. The 
t'aihiilic chnrdi they founded has I-'rendi preaching 
services on alternate Sundays. 
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The (lovelopment of the section seems to have Ijecn 
along natural lines of traOlc. From the stantl[H)int of 
t'lc Chicago city ])Ian no iwciiliar problems arc apjiar- 
ent either in this newly bnilt-np region or in the okl 
arrangement of I'lillinan. The general district is fol- 
lowing the nsiial course of an outlying jMirlion of the 
city. Keal-estale operators are developing it by shI>- 
<li visions. This means nmre or less haphazard 
gmwth, with attention fucnsed on the i)rorits to he de- 
rived ont of given plots rather than uixjn the devcIo|>- 
nient of the whole area in accordance with modern 
scientific town planning. 

Interest in city i)tanning seems to !« absorbed in 
industrial, and particularly Uarbor, development rather 
than in resiiltnlial growlli, 'I"he ntili;;alion of Lake 
Calumet fur harlxir puqwses was |>art of the original 
I'ullman scIictuc. liul in lliese later days the entcr- 
I»rise alTects not only the indnslries of the Pullman 
vicinity Imt the whole ui Chicagix With a direct 
channel leading from the Calumet Kivcr to Lake Cal- 
umet, the dredging of the latter, and the construction 
in it of huge docks, the metroiwlitan harlwr facilities 
would }k greatly increased in a way to relieve conges- 
tion nearer the city center. One of the tentative 
sclienies includes not only the harlxir development. 
but a much needed diagonal avenue from Pullman and , 
vicinity Id South Chicago, another Ixjulevanl connect- ■ 
ing with the Chicago boulevard system, and a park to 
Iht made possible by a filliug-in of the northern part 
of Lake Calumet. The location of tlie park is criti- 
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cized I)ccausc the siigRcstctl docks would shut it off 
from tlic Lake Caliiiiict waterfront. A park alonj; 
the wootlcd Ixinks of the Calniiiet Uivcr to the smith 
is also proixiscd. Both lake and river shores are suj^- 
tfcsted [wrk areas in the Chicago city plan. The city 
is now negotiating with shore owners for the release 
of their rij^Kiriaii rights. 

The civic spirit of the people shows strongly the in- 
fluence of their experiences with in<Iustrial authority. 
Even ill 1885 Professor I'"ly found dilHcuIty in getting 
real opinions on living and working conditions from 
the dwellers in the town who feared "sjiotters" and 
(lire citiise(|uences if they critii;i/ed the coni|)any. 
" To I)eat the cotn|>any " was already considered jmiise- 
worthy. Ihit.thc bitterness generated hy the .strike is 
of course in considerahte measure explanatory of priiT 
ami suhse(|uent feeling. 

While the ciini])aiiy <lL'clares that the men were free 
to live where they chose, tlicrc is little dispute that it 
felt roniiK-'IIcfl to give preference in the sliops to com- 
pany tenants. In antelielhiiu days the slunly Dntch- 
nien who had founded the neighboring village of Kose- 
laud made it one <if the iin|Mirtant stations of ilie " un- 
derground railroail " from llie Ohio Kiver to Canada. 
Lively stories arc told of how Constable Kuyjier 
played the genial host to the man-hunters who were 
.searching for runaway slaves stowed in his own 
chimney. A similar spirit of independence was shown 
hy not a few Pullman cm])loyees wlm chose to live in 
the freer air of Kosclatid rulher than Iw sure of a j'lh 
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iimler the wings of paternal istii. Ami wlien the Piill- 
111:111 Coii)|)any finally fclimjtiislied its ownership, of 
I'titlninn ihc trend to Rosclaiiil continued. 

Ill little ways llic old snspicion and submerged bit- 
teriifss cniiltnues to crop out. It is related that some 
of those ivho were interested in planning the projected 
tiiaiinal training school fell into conversation with a 
I'lilhiian workman who did not know with whom he 
was talking. They at once sought to test the en- 
thusiasm of the workers for the new technical oppor- 
tunities which wonM soon be available. Hut they are 
said to have been discomfited by a reply to the effect 
that " we have sweated our years away in those shojis 
and if possible we'll keep our hoys from slaving tlictr 
lives out in them too." 

Whalever there may have been in the incident is not 
so important in ilself as in its expression of some 
measure of sentiment, however iinrepreseiilalive of the 
whole. The prevalence of a similar feeling among 
the I«)ys themselves with reference to working in llie 
shops is vouched for by a man whose ]H)sition brings 
him into intttnalc contact with them. And the tcniiKr 
of the comniunity is iiulicated in some degree by the 
fad that a fair-minded and influential citi/en was (pu'te 
willing to Iwlievc the rciK)rt — which the coiii]Kiny 
contends Is utterly false — that after a well-paid old 
(Jerman had become ex|)crt in giving steel-car fittings 
a " graining " to rcsemhle maliogany the comiwiiy i)ut 
some young fellows alongside to team the secret of 
his skill and then rlisrharged him. 
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But the politics of the community afford perhaps the 
most significant sidelights on civic spirit and the feel- 
ing toward the Puthnan Company. One of the strug- 
gles of the early days is related by the late William T. 
Stead in his hook, "If Christ Came to Cliicaj-o." 
John P. Hopkins, as a young man, held a good jtosi- 
lion with the company but showed both his intlciH-'nd- 
ence and usefulness to sucii an extent that althungh lie 
was discharged for insubordination the company later 
reemployed hiih. Then, although Mr. Pullman was 
a pronounced Republican, Hopkins procee<led to carry 
the town for the Democratic ticket, his [M>imlarity 
among the voters l^eing due, it is said, to admiration 
for his standing unabashed and victorious before the 
'company. This was loo much and he was discharged 
without ceremony. By the turn of political forliini; lie 
was the mayor of Chicago at ihe time of the Pullman 
strike. 

The extent to which the company has sought to 

dominate the politics of the community is a matter on 

, which opinions vary. Probably efTorts In this direc- 

t tion were much more in evidence formerly than now. 

At the time of Professor Kly's study, the village of 

Hyde Park — of which Pullman was then a jKirt — 

liad as town clerk and as treasurer oflicers of the I'ull- 

I'nan Company. With one exception every member 

of the local board of education was an ollicer of the 

. Pullman Com])aiiy or its allied concerns. But no 

■ resident of Pullman, who was not an olViccr of the 

company, had any public oflicc. 
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One of the aldermen from the ward of which Pull- 
man is a part, recently declared that an officer of the 
Pulhnan hank frankly told him that he thought the 
company ought to have representation and intliieiice in 
local politics especially with reference to police ad- 
ministration, lint as a matter of fact the suspicion 
that any aldermanic candidate is " in '* with the com- 
pany is enough to make liis defeat certain. This has 
actually ha]>|K;ned three times — upon two occasions a 
■ former Pullman shop manager going down to disas- 
ter. A slndy of the cleciion returns from the various 
precincts during a |)cri(»d of years shows a greate^ 
anti-company strength among men <if independent ' 
mind who moved over to Roseland than among the 
more docile dwellers in Pullman. 

The ward is known as a " hanncr ward " among the 
Socialists who normally poll from 12 to iS jkt 
cent, of the vote. Xcitlicr Sociali.sls nor their op- 
ponents say that this .strength of their party is due <li- 
reclly to the strike of iHi)^. or to jwrsonal loyally Ut 
the loader of the sympathetic -strike, ICugenc V. Pehs, 
lUit there can be no doubt that the events of that 
tragic smnmer did nnicli to give many men the franic 
of nnnd which nuulc them easy converts to the Sficial- 
ist parly, and the Sm'ialisl liandhilts one can see pasted 
on the inside walls of the car shops indicate Socialist 
strength and zeal among the I'nUman employees. 

It seems reasonably dear, however, contrary to the 
conclusion to which the axerage man would naturally 
jump, that (he election in (his ward of the lirst Social- 
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ist altlcrman who ever sat in llic Chicago City Council 
liad little relation to any feeling generated Ijyjlie strike 
a few years before. Tlie Ucmucratic candidate was 
manifestly unfit and the Miniiciiial Voters" Leagnc 
iiKlorsed the Rc|)iiblican. A few (hiys Iwfore the elec- 
tion the Leagne learned of the Re[>ublican's dubious 
past and issued a special bulletin advuciiting the elec- 
tion of the Socialist. Although the ward was nor- 
mally Republican, its voters showed remarkable inde- 
pendence by electing the Socialist, who was a workman 
in the Pullman shops, lie turned out to Ik; a ho]M;- 
lessly tncompetentt tliough entirely honest and sincere, 
aldcnnan. It is interesting to s|K'cuI:ile, however, 
what might have happencil in C'liicago's later ixilitics 
if be had been a man of the strenuous ability of Victor 
L. IJerger. 

The in<lei)endcnt voting thus shown is characteristic 
of the ward. Later when two Kcpubiican ahlernien 
seemed to Ijecome less ellicieiit and devoted in their 
])ublic service, it promptly elected two DeniiKTats. 
These rendered eOicient service, according to tbe esti- 
inale of the Municipal Voters' League. IJotli of tbe 
repudiated aldermen bad voted for doubtful fran- 
chises. Even tbe lietter of them voted to grant 
twenty-year rights to a street-car company whose 
rights had still nine years to run. Under the terms 
of tbe new franchise there was a Continuance of the 
old Icn-ccnt fare — recently re<lnced' to five cents — 
for the ride from Pullman into Chicago's downtown 
section. During these same tenures of oifice, niore- 
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over, n so-called " barf^in " was made wlicrcby the 
I'ulliunn Cuiiii>any agreed tliat if the city of Cliicago 
wuttid cullect ilie garbage and refuse fruin Pulliiiaii 
it niiglit dump tlie same in Lake Calumet along tlie 
coni]Kiiiy'!> rijiariaii rigUts. 'I'luis cunstderalilt; land 
was " made " — illegally, according to an lIliiK)i!i legis- 
lative commission. 

A better aldennan who follo\ve<l fought not only 
against this so-called " grab," but against the fdling-in 
of mure laml in I^ke Calumet by m^iuifacluring con- 
cerns juht siiuth of (he I'ulhuan shops, lie further- 
more slopiK'd these concerns from building a fence 
across a sireet which had l»een oin-n to tlie public for 
thirty-eight years. Iii 1913 a Progressive was elected 
ill place iif one of the IX'mocnils. The fonuer I'ull- 
iiKin shop manager ran a IkuI fourth. So it has come 
alwHit that thirty years from the founding of ibis 
feudal iiidnstrial town a citiEensIiip has deveIoi>cd 
which can scarcely Iw matched elsewhere in Chicago 
for vigorous indci>endence in standing out against en- 
croachment uix>n comnumity rights by industrial in- 
terests. 

'I'lie development of Pullman shows the foresight 
of a pioneer mind. Mr. Pullman early recognized the 
advantages of the removal of industry to the suburbs 
and saw the strategic iKissibiltties of a Cahlmet har- 
lK»r. lie secured much laml while yet it was cheap, 
and realized the economies of wholesale town ami 
house building. And he provided recreation and tene- 
nicnls far in advance of the times, setting slandanls 
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which Chicago failed to follow until years later, when 
hard struggle secured teiK'Tiieiit laws and the iiiove- 
iiipnt for playground and recreation centers became 
successful. 

But, as we have seen, the break-ii|) of the model 
, scheme came through failure to reckon with llie human 
element. The collective land values and otiier advan- 
tages of collective ownership were originally sought 
for the benefit of the company and not for the com- 
nnuiily. The company ownership of housing was not 
flexible. Xor would individual home (iwuei'ship have 
been snflTiciently llexible under the stress of industrial 
changes which have so afTecled the make-up of the 
working force. There was no effort to devise a newer 
or more pliant plan. W'c have ^ecn this neglect of the 
luinian side illustrated again in the failure Ui provide 
a hos]tital and adequate protection against inihistrial 
diseases. 

Throughout the twenty years following the early 
clash Iwtween ]»aternalist and striker, Pullman has had 
a new e<|uilihr^im. Inside the phuit, the company has 
Iieeu in control. Like monopoly prices, kept down hy 
potential coni|)etilion, its power over the work day 
is limited only by the potential hargaininjj ahdity of 
the workers and not by their actual collective voice. 
But this autocracy which remains in control of the 
newer field of industry could not extend to the com- 
munity life where cilizenshi|» is reenforced hy the long 
tra<lilions of Anglo-Saxon democracy. The expe- 
rience at I'utlnian has shown that while the men have 
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not been aMc to dictate to the company as to work, 
llie company lias not been able to dictate to the men 
as to li fc. 

One tlitis returns with mingled impressions from a 
voyage to re-discovcr I'lillinan. The iiietanclioly re- 
miiidtrs of a past, v.'liicli had inucli that was worthy 
hut which was swept away with the inrush of a newei' 
spirit, cannot fail to Hp])cal to the emotions. But the 
bifi feelinjj is one of faith in the movement of Ameri- 
can democracy, which found at I'ullman a turning- 
point significant in ways we may yet only dimly ap- 
preciate. William T. Stead lameulcd over ihc fact 
that Marshall Field, Philip i>. Aniunir and Gci>rj,'e M. 
Pullman — Chicajru's bij; husiness triumvirate of that 
day, " each supremely successful In his own res])ectivc 
lines, each suiK-rlily jjenenms and lilteral in the matler 
uf jirivate henefactinn " — failed to ntilize their re- 
markahle talents in promotinjf the cllicicncy and service 
of Chicago as a municipality. 

'[■((-day, as one sees at Pullman the jieople provtd- 
iuff for their own needs — splendidly as in ll;e case 
of the schools and recreation cenler. imperfectly as in 
such administrative matters as street maintenance, 
};ropinj,'ly as in the one-sided effnrts toward city plan- 
ning; — and sees the instinctive righteousness and fioml 
jnd^iinent nf the " plain folks" as revealed in ]Militical 
aclinii, one finds a firmer assurance that ihruunh the 
fjenins not alone of {jreat men lint rattier of Amer- 
ica's Common life the way lies toward a Ijctier civiliza- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER in 
A MODERN LEAR 

A Parentheticax. Chaiteh By 
JANE ADDAMS 

This analysis of iiatcriinlisiii was wriUcn In 1894 
imiiiedialcly after tlic gnat I'lilliuaii strikt. It was 
not |nili)i»iiR-(l at the time tiucaiisc uE its iiorsoiial na- 
ture, nltliutigli iniidi of the material, oinittttig the 
Lear analogy, was used lalcr in " DcnKitracy anil 
Sucial Ethics." Miss AiHanis interprets forces 
vvliidi were at the hoiglit of tlieir ])ower twenty years 
ago. As liroiight oiil in the iireceding elia|ilfr, only 
tlic shell uf this eiii|iluyer's Utujiia remains, and the 
town is |iart of Chicago. l!ut the [irolilem which she 
thus dramatizes reasserts itself lo-ilay in tlic conflict 
Ijctween cor|M>ralion control and connnmiily life 
Ihrongliout many of our newer iiidnslrial districts. 

Those of tis who lived in Chicago during tlic sttm- 
mcr of 1894 were confronted by a drama wliidi epito- 
mized and, al the same lime, (■liallent,'ed tlic ci)i\ti of 
siH-ini elliics iiiidcr wiiieli we live, for a i|nick .series 
of nmistinl events had disi>elled Ihe ji<KKl nature which 
in happier times envelops the tif^'hness of llie indti.strial 
sittiation. It sometimes seem.'; as if the shocktnf^ ex- 
periences of that summer, the harbaric instinct to kill, 
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roused on boili sulcs, tlic shaq> division into diss lines, 
; withtlie resultant distrust and bitterness, can only be 
endured if we learn from it all a great ethical lesson. 
To endure is all we can hoiw for. It is imiwssible to 
justify such a course of rajje and riot in a civilized 
coniinnnity to whoni the methods of conciliation and 
conlrul were oiieii. Every pnbltc-spirited citizen iii 
Chicaj-o (lurin}" that summer felt the stress and per- 
plexity of the siiuattoti and asked himself, "How far 
am I resi»otisil)Ie for this social disorder? What can 
Ih; done to jirevent .such outrageous mani fesiattons of 
ill-will?" 

If the resiJOnsibility of tolerance lies with thcise of 
the widest vision, it liehooves us to consider this great 
si>cial disaster, not alone in its legal as)iect nor in its 
sociological liearings, but from those deep human mo- 
tives, which, after all, determine events. 

During the discussions which foltuwcd the Pullman 
strike, the defenders of the situation were broadly di- 
vided iK-tween the |)eople pleading for individual I>e- 
nevolence and th<ise insisting ui>on social righteous- 
ness; Ix'tween those who held that the philanthropy of 
the president of tlie Pullman Comiwny had been most 
ungratefully received and those who maintained that 
the sitnalion was the inevitable <nitciime of the 
social consciousness developing among working 
people. 

In the midst of these discussions the writer found 
her mini] dwelling u]>oii a coni|wrison which nKKlified 
anti softened all her judgments. Her attention was 
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caught by the similarity of ingratitude suffered by an 
indulgent employer and an indulgent parent. Kiug 
Lear came often to her mind. We have all shared 
the family relationship and our code of ethics con- 
cerning it is somewhat settled. We also bear a part 
in the industrial relationship, but our ethics concern- 
ing that are still uncertain. A comparative study of 
these two relationships presents an advantage, in that 
it enables us to consider tlie situation from the known 
experience toward the unknown. The minds of all 
of us reach back to our early struggles, as we cmcrge<l 
from the state of self-willed childhood to a recogni- 
tion of the family claim. 

We have all had glimpses of what it mi^ht l>e to 
blaspheme against family ties; to ignore the elemental 
claim they make upon us, but on the whole we have 
recognized them, and it does not occur tn us to throw 
them over. The industrial claim is so difficult ; the 
ties are so intangible that we are constantly ignoring . 
them and shirking the duties which tliey imjwsc. It 
will proljahly be easier to treat of the tragedy of the 
Pullman strike as if it were already long past when 
we compare it to the family tragedy of Lrar which 
has already become historic to our minds and which 
we discuss without personal feeling. 

Historically considered, the relation of Lear to his 
children was archaic and barbaric, holding in it merely 
the beginnings of a family life, since developed. We 
may in later years Icarn to look back upon the indus- 
trial relationships in which we are now placed as quite 
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as incomprehensible and selfish, quite as bar'.)artc and 
undev<:lQ|K.-(l. as was tlie family relationship between 
Li'ar and his daughters. We may then take the re- 
latioDship of this unusually generous employer at Pull- 
man to liis own townful of employees as at least a fair 
one, because so exceptionally IitH:ral in many of its 
asjwcts. A'lJjV/ Lear doubtless held the same notion of 
a father's duty that was held by the other fathers of 
his time; but lie alone was a king and had kingdoms tof 
liostow HiK)n his children, lie was unique, therefore, 
ill the magnitude of his indulgence, and in the magni- 
tm!e uf the disaster which followed it. The sense of 
(huy held i>y the president of the Pullman Company 
<limbtless represents the ideal in the minds of the best 
iif the present employers as to their obligations toward 
their employees, but he jjrojected this ideal more mag- 
nilicently than the others. lie alone gave his men so 
model a town, such perfect surroundings. The magni- 
tude of his indulgence and failure corresponded and 
we are forced to challenge the ideal itself: the same 
ideal whicli, more or less clearly defined, is lloating 
in the minds of all philanthru]»ic employers. 

This older tragedy implied maladjustment between 
individuals; the forces of the tragetly were personal 
anil passionate. This modern tragedy in ils inception 
is a maladjustment between two large bodies of men, 
an employing company and a mass of employees. It 
deals not with personal relationship, but with indus- 
tri;d rclalionships. 

Owing, however, to the unusual part played in it 
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by the will of one man, vvc find that it closely ap- 
praiches Lear in motif. The relation of the Itritish 
King to his family is very like the rehUioii of the picsi- 
tlent of the Ptillman Company to his town; the <lc- 
nuiiemcnt of a dangliter's break with her fullier sng- 
gests the break of the employees with their lK.'nefactor. 
If we call one an example of the (lonicslic tragedy, the 
other of the industrial tragedy, it is possible to make 
them illuminate each other. 

It is easy to discover striking points of similarity 
in the tragedies of the royal father and the philan- 
thro|>ic president of the I'ullman ComiKmy. The like 
fjuality of ingratitude they IkjIIi suffered is at once 
apitarent. It may lie said diat the ingratitude which 
Lear received was [Hiignant and hitler to him in pro- 
jiortion as he recalled the extraordinary henelils he had 
heaped \\\\nn his daughters, and that he fonnd his 
fate harder to tjcar Ixxausc he had so far exceeded the 
measure of a father's duty, as lie himself say.s. What, 
then, would be the hilierncss of a man who ha<! heajied 
extraordinary lienefits upon those toward whom he 
had no duty rccogtiized by common consi-nt ; who hatl 
not only exceeded the righteousness of the employer, 
hut who had worked out original and striking mcthoils 
fur lavishing gofwhiess and geiicrosily? More than- 
that, the president had been alniwsl jwrsccnled for th[s 
goodness by the more utilitarian memlMirs of his com- 
ixiny and had at one time ini|>eriled his business repu- 
tation for the sake cif ihe benefactions to his town, and 
he had thus rcaclic<l the height of sacrifrcc for it. 
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This model town embodied not only liis hopes and 
ambitions, but stoml for the iK-cidiar effort which a 
man makes fur tliat which is niisumlcrstuod.* 

It is easy to see that altl)utit(U the heart of Lear was 
cut by in(j;ratitiulc ami by misfortune, it was cut deep- 
est uf all by tile public pity of his |)eople, in diat they 
should rcmcmljer him no lon^rcr as a kin^ and bene- 
factor, but as a defeated man who had blundered 
through ovcrsoftnesB, So the heart of the Cliicago 
man was cut by the unparalleled pubhcity which 
hnHi^^lit him to the minds of thousands as a type of 
<i|iprcssiuii and injustice, and lo many others as an 
fxaiuplc (»f the evil of an irre'>:ulatcd sympathy for 
the "lower classes." lie who had liccn dined and 
feted throufjlumt luirope as the creator of a mcMlel 
town, as llie friend and benefactor of workinf^men. 
was now execrated by workinj;men thnnijihouf the en- 
tire connlry. lie had not only liecn good to those who 
were now basely uni;rateful lo him, but he felt him- 
self deserted by the admiration of his people. 

In shops such as those at Pulhnnn, indeed, in all 
mamifacturing affairs since the imhislriat revolution, 
industry is organized inttt a vast social operation. The 
shn])s arc manafjed, liowever, not for the development 
of the workman thus .socialized, but for the interests 
of the company owning the capital. 'I'he divergence 
lietwcen the social form and the iiKlividual aim he- 

' Wliiti; till- town of Piillimii w.is in |)rr>ccBs nf cniislniclioji tin: 
T'ltllin.-iM sl<K-k vtus so nu'li nil's ciIIliI onl on lliu NVw Ynrk Kx- 
cIi.iuhi' : " 1 low ninoli fur flowir-litds and fotiiitahis f '' — to 
wliicli (he cutiipany nnturatly objvctuil. 
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comes greater as the employees arc more highly 
socialized and dependent, just as the clash in a family 
is more vital in proportion to the development and 
closeness of the family tie. The president of the 
Pullman Company went further than the usual em- 
ployer does. He socialized not only the factory hut 
the form in which his workmen were living. lie 
hiiilt and, in a great measure, ref,'ulated an enlire to'.vn. 
This again might have worked out into a successful 
associated effort, if he had ha<l in view the sole good 
of the inhahitants thus socialized, if he had called upi>n 
them for self-expression and had made the town a 
growth and manifestation of their wants iini\ needs. 
But. unfortunately, the end to he obtained became ulti- 
mately commercial ami not social, having in view the 
payment to the company of at least 4 ]>er cent, on 
the money invested, so that with this rigid rc([nire- 
ment there could be no adaptation of rent to wages, 
much less to needs. The rents became statical and the 
wages competitive, .shifting inevitably with the de- 
mands of trade. The president assumed that he him- 
self knew the needs of his men, and so far from wish- 
ing them to express their needs he denied to them the 
simple rights of trade organizatii)n, which ^vould have 
Iieen, of course, the merest preliminary to an attempt 
at associated e.Kpression. If we may take the dicla- 
torial relation of Lrar to Corilclia as a tyi)ical and most 
<lramatic cxani]>Ie of the di-Jtinitivcly family tragedy, 
one will asserting its authority through all the entangle- 
ment of wounded afteclion. and insisting upon its scl- 
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fis!i ends, at all costs, may we not consider the absolute 
aulliority of this employer over his town as a typical 
and dramatic example of the industrial tragedy? One 
will directing tlie energies of many others, without re- 
^,'ard lo their desires, and haviiijj in view in tlie last 
analysis oidy connnercial results? 

It shocks otir ideal of family life that a man should 
fail to know his daughter's heart Iwcause she awk- 
wardly expressed her love, that he should refuse to 
conifnrt and advise her throiijjh all dilTereiice of opin- 
tiin ami clashing of will. That a man should be so 
ahsorlK'd in his own imlignaiion as to fail Xo apprehend 
his child's thoH(,'ht; that he shouhl lose his alTcttiun in 
his anger, is really no niore unnatural than that the 
man who spent a million of dollars on a swatnj) tn 
make it sanitary for his empluyces, should refuse lc» 
sjieak to them for ten minutes, whether they were in 
the right or wrung; or that a man who had given them 
his time and thought for twenty years sliouhl with- 
draw from tliem Ins guidance when he believed them 
misled by ill-advisers and wandering in a mental fog; 
or that he should grow hard and angry when they 
needed tenderness and Iiclji, 

Lfar ignore<l the common ancestry of Conieiia and 
himself. He forgot her royal inheritance of magna- 
nimity, and also the power of obstinacy which he 
shared with her. So long had he thoiight of himself- 
as the noble and indulgent father that he had lost the 
faculty by wliich he might perceive himself in the 
wrong. iDven when his spirit was broken by the storm 
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he declared himself more sinned against than sinning. 
He could believe any amounl of kindness and good- 
ness of himself, but could imagine no fidelity on the 
part of Cordelia unless she gave him the sign he de- 
manded. 

The president of the Pnllmiin ComiKiny doubtless 
began to build his town from an honest desire to give 
bis employees the best surroundings. As it developed 
it became a source of pride and an exponent of power, 
that he cared most for when it gave him a glow of 
Iwncvolcnce. Gradually, what the outside woHd 
thought uf it Iwcamc of importance to liiin and he 
ceased to measure its usefulness by the standard of 
the men's needs. The theater was complete in ctpiip- 
ment and beautiful in design, but too costly for a 
tronjw who depended upon the patronage of merhatiics. 
as the church was too expensive to l»e rented cuntinn- 
ously. We can imagine the foun<ler of the town 
slowly darkening his glints of memory .ind forgelting 
the common stock of e\']>erience wliicli be held with 
his men. He cultivated the great and noble imiMilses 
of the benefactor, until the power of attaining a simj)Ic 
hitman relationship wilb liis em|)loyees, that of frank 
Cfjuality witli tliciu, was gone from liiin. lie, loo, losl 
the faculty of affectionate interprelation, and de- 
manded a sign. lie and his employees had no mutual 
interest in a common cause. 

Was not the grotescjue sittintion of the royal father 
ami the philanthropic employer to perform so many 
gowl deeds that they lost the iwwer of recognizing 
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good in beneficiaries? Were not both so absorbed in 
carrying out a personal plan of improvement that they 
failed to catcli the great moral lesson which their times- 
offered them? This is the crucial point of the trag- 
edies and may be further eUicidatcd. 

/-rtir had doubtless swung a baul»le before Cordelia's 
baby eyes that he might have ihc pleasure of seeing 
the lilllc pink and tender hands stretched for it. A 
few years later, he had given jewels to the young prin- 
cess, and felt an exquisite pleasure when she stood 
before him, delighted with her gaud and grateful to 
her father. lie demanded the same kind of resjKjnse 
fur his gift of the kingdom, but the gratitude must 1« 
■larger and more carefully ex])ressed, as befitted such 
a gift. At tlie 0|}cning of the drama he sat u]x>n his 
thrimc ready for this enjoyment, but instead of delight 
and graliuuie he found the first dawn of character. 
His daughter made tiie awkward attempt of an un- 
traine<l soul to \ie honest, to be scrupulous in the ex- 
pressions of its feelings. It was new to him that his 
child should Ijc moved by a principle outside of him- 
self, which even his imagination could not follow; 
that she had caught the notion of au existence so vast 
that her relationship as a (langhtcr was hut part of 
it. 

Perhaps her suitors, the King of Prance or the Duke 
of Ihirijimily, had first liinted to the young Cordelia 
that there was a fuller life beyond the seas. Certain 
it is that someone had .shaken her from the qnict meas- 
ure of her insular existence and that she hail at last 
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felt the thrill of the world's life. She was transformed 
by a dignity which recast her spcch and made il 
self-contained, as is becoming a citizen of the world. 
She found herself in the sweep of a notion of justice 
so large that the immediate loss of a kingdom seemed 
of little consequence to iicr. Even an act which iniglit 
be construed as disrespect to her father was jnstilicd 
in her eyes because slie was vainly striving to fdl out 
this larger conception of duty. 

The test wiiich comes sooner or later to many par- 
ents had come to Lear, to maintain the tenderness of 
tiie relation between father and child, after that rela- 
tion had l>ecome one between aduhs; to be conlcnied 
with the responses which this adult made to the family 
claim, while, at the same time, she felt the tug ujnm 
her emotions and facidties of the larger life, the life 
which surrounds and completes the individual and 
family life, and which shares and wi<lens her altention. 
He was not sufficiently wise to .sec that only that child 
can fulfiti the family claim in its sweelness and strength 
who also fulfills ihe larger claim, that the adjiisUnent 
of the lesser and larger implies no cimtlict. The mind 
of Lfar was not big enough for this test. lie faile<l 
to see anything but the jxTsonal .slight involved; the 
ingratitude alone reached him. It was inifiossible fur 
him to calmly watch his child develojiing Ijeyond the 
strength of his own mind and synijialhy. 

Without pressing the analogy too hard may we not 
compare the indulgent relation of this em|iloyer to his 
town to the relaliim which existed t)etwecn Lear and 
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Cordelia? He fostered Iiis employees for many years, 
^avc tliein snnilnry houses and beautiful paries, but in 
tlicir extreme need, wlien tlicy were struKgl'ng witli 
tlie iiu»st dilliailt question wliich the times could pre- 
sent to tliein, wlten, if ever, tliey required the assist- 
ance of a trained mind and a comprehensive outlook, 
lie lost his tinicli and had nothing wherewitli to help 
liietn. lie did not see the situation, tie had been 
ifinuraiit of their f-ropinys toward justice. His con- 
ce]tii<>ii of g(XKhiess for tiieui had txren cleanliness, 
dct-ency of living, and above all, thrift and temperance, 
lie had providuil them means for all lliis; had gone 
furllier, an<l given theiii o])[>(trtunilies for enjoyment 
and comradeship. liiU he suddenly found his town 
in the sweep of a world-wide moral impulse, A move- 
ment lia<l t>ven going on aljout hint and through the 
souls ()f his wiirkingmen of which he had l>ecn uncon- 
sciinis. He lia<l only heard of this niovetiient by 
runtor. The men who consorted with him at his club 
:iii(l in his business liatl spoken but little of it, and when 
ihey hail discussed it had contemptuously called it the 
" Lal»or Movcmeul," headed by deadbeats and agita- 
tors. Of the force and power of this movement, of 
all the vitality within it, of that conception of duty 
which induces men (o go without food and to see their 
wives and children suffer for the sake of securing liet- 
ter wages for fetlow-workmen whom they have never 
seen, tliis [(resident ha<l dreamed absolutely nothing. 
ISut his town had at last Iwcomc swept into this larger 
movement, so that the giving-uj) of comfortable homes, 
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of beautiful surroundings, seenied as natiglit to the 
men within its gras]>. 

Outside the ken of this philanthropist, tlie proletariat 
liad learned to say in many Iant;iiages that " tlie injury 
of one is the concern of all." Their watcluvords were 
brotherhood, sacrifice, the sulxtrdination of individual 
and trade interests to the good of tlic working class; 
and their persistent strivings were toward the ultimate 
freedom of that class from the conditions under which 
they now labor. 

Couiparcd to these watchwords the old ones which 
the pliilanihropic employer had given his town were 
' negative and inadequate. 

When this movement finally swept in his own town, 
or, to speak more fairly, when in their <lis[ress and 
l>cri>lexity his own employees apiwaleil to the organized 
manifestation of this movement, they were quite sure 
that simply because tliey were workmen in distress 
they would not Ix; deserted by it. 'I'his loyalty on the 
part of a widely rantilied and well-organized union 
, toward the workmen in a "scab shop." wlio had con- 
tributed nothing toits cause, was certainly a manifes- 
tation of moral ixjwcr. 

That the movement was ill-directed, ihat it was ill- 
timed and disastrous in results, that it stirred u|) and 
l>ccanie confused in the minds of the |)ul)lic with ibc 
elements of rit)t and 1iIochIs1ic<I, can never touch the 
fact that it starte<1 from an unselfish impulse. 

In none of his utterances or correspondence diet the 
president of the company for an instant recognize this 
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toucli of nobility, although one would imagine thathe 
wonid gladly i>omt out this bit of virtue, in what he 
must have considered the moral ruiti about him. He 
stood throughout pleading for the individual virtues, 
those wliicii had distinguished the model workman of 
his yonth, those which had enahle<! him and so many 
of his coiitL-iuporarioB to rise in life, when "rising in 
life " was urged u|)on every promising lx>y as the goal 
of his elTorts. Of the new c<Hle of ethics he had caught 
ahsiilutety nothing. The moral-s he had taught his 
nteu did nut fail ihcm in their hour of confusion. 
They v\erc self-controlled and destroyed no projierty.' 
'i'hey were solwr and cxhihitc<l no drunkenness, even 
tluingh obliged to hold their meetings in the saloon 
hall of a neighboring town. They re|>aid their em- 
|il<iyer in kiiul, but lie bad given them no rule for the 
higher fellowship and life of association iiHo which 
they were plunged. 

'J'lie virtues of one generation are not sufficient for 
the next, any more ihaii the accuninlations of knowl- 
edge ]M>ssesscd by one age are adequate to the needs 
of another. 

(^f the virtues received from our fathers we can 
alTord to lose none. We accept as a precious trust 
those jirinciples and precei)ts wliich tlic race has worked 
out for its highest safeguard and protection. But 
merely to preserve those is not enough. A task is laid 
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upon each generation to enlarge tlieir application, to 
ennoble tlieir conception, and, above all, to apply anti 
adapt them to the peculiar problems presented to it 
for solution. 

The president of this company desired that his em- 
ployees should jiossess the individual and family vir- 
tues, but did notliing to cherish in tlictn those soc'i;i! 
virtues which his own age demanded. lie rather sub- 
stituted for that sense of responsibility to the com- 
munity, a feeling of gratitude to hinisel f, who had pro- 
vided thcni with iniblic huildinj-s, and had laid out 
for them a simulacrum of imbh'c life. 

Is it strange that when the genuine feeling of the 
age struck his town this lielalcd ami almost feuilal 
virtue of personal gratitude fell before il? 

Day after day during that horrible suspense, when 
the wires constantly reiK»rtcd the same message, " The 
president of the company holds that there is unthing 
to arbitrate," one l(mge<! to find out what was in the 
mind of this man, to unfold bis ultimate motive. One 
concludes that he must have l>een sustained by the con- 
sciousness of being in the right. Oidy that could have 
held him against the great desire for fair play which 
swcpl over the country. Only the training which an 
arbitrary will receives by years of consulling llrst its 
own personal and commercial ends could have niade it 
strong enough to wilhsland the demands for social ad- 
justment. He felt himself right from the coiniiirrciat 
stand|K>int, and could not see the situation from the 
social slandiKiint. !'"or years he ha<l gradually accus- 
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tonied himself to the thought that his motive was be- 
yund reproach; that his altitude to his town was al- 
waj's righteous and i)hilaiitliro|)ic, Hahit held him 
persistent in this view of the case through all the chang- 
ing condilions. 

'I'he di/Tused and suhtic notion of dignity held by the 
rno<!erii pliilanthropist Iwars a curious analogy to the 
[X'rsoiial l>arlxiric notion of dignity held hy Lear. 
The man who iM;rsistciitIy paced tlie seashore, while 
ilie interior of his country was racked with a strife 
which lie alone might have arbitralc<l, lived out within 
himself ihe Irafjcdy of "King Lc;tr." The sluxrk of 
disaster upon egotism is apt to produce self-pity. It is 
]M)ssitilc llial his setf-pily and loneliness Tuay have l)ecn 
.s<) great and ahsurhing as to completely shut out from 
his mind a compunction of derelict duty. lie may 
have been unconscious that men were charging him 
with a shirking of the issue. 

Lack of |)erce]>tiou is the Ijcsetting danger of the 
egoist, from whatever cause bis egoism arises and en- 
velopes him. Ihit, doubtless, pbilamhropists are more 
ex|)osed to this danger iban any olbcr class of people 
within the connnunity. I'arlly liccause their efforts arc 
overestimated, as no standard of attainment has yet 
iK-en eslablishcd, an<l imrlly because they arc the ex- 
ponents of a large amount of altruistic feeling with 
which the cnminunily has become e<|uipped and which 
has not yet found ade<|uate expression, they are there- 
fore easily idi-ah/cd. 

I-ong ago I lawlliorne called our attention to the fact 
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that " philanthropy mins, or is fearfully apt to ruin, 
the heart, the rich juices of which God never meant 
should be pressed violently out, an<l distilled into al- 
coholic liquor by an unnatural process; but it should 
render life sweet, bland and gently Ireneficcnt." 

One might add to this observation that (he muscles 
of this same heart may Iw stretched and rtraiiicd until 
they lose the rhythm of the common heartlwat of the 
rest of tlie worliL* 

Modern phil:mtliroi»ists need lo remind themselves 
of the old definition of greatness: that it consists in the 
]K>sscssion of tlic largest share of the conuuon human 
qualities and experiences, not in the acipiirements nf 
[Miculiarilies and excessive virtues. PoiHilar ophu'on 
calls him the greatest of Americans who gathered to 
himself the largest amount of American experience, 
and who never forgot when he was in Washington how 
the "crackers" in Kentucky and the piitiieers of 
Illinois thought and felt, striving to retain tlieir 
thoughts and feelings, and to emlxwly only the mighty 
will of the " Lomnion iwople." The danger of pro- 
fessionally altainiiig lo the pitwer of the righteous man, 
<tf yielding to the ambition for " d(jing giHKl," com- 
IKired to which the anil»itii»ns for ixililical iM)sitinn, 
learning', or wealth are vulgar and rnmnionplace. rami- 
fies throughout our modern life, and is a constant an<l 
settled danger in philantlir<)])y. 

In so far as philanthropists are cut ofT from the in- 
nucncc of the Zcil-Gcist, from the code of ethics which 
rules the body of men, from the great mural li fe spring- 
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ing from our coininon cxiiericnces, so long as they are 
" KtxjJ to iicoi»!c," ratlicr than " with tlicm," they are 
ImhiikI to accomplish a large amount of harm. They 
are onlsldc of the iiiHuence of that great faith which 
licrcnnially springs up in the hearts of the people, and 
rc-crcalcs llie worl<l, 

III spite of tht danger of overloading the tragedies 
with moral retlwlions, a point ought to be made on the 
iilher side. It is the weakness in the relation of tlic 
einphiyets to the employer, tlie fatal lack of generosity 
in the aliitiide of workmen toward the company under 
wliosc exactions they feel themselves wnmged. 

In reading the tragedy of " King Lear," Cordelia 
does not csca|>e our censure, 1 fer lirst words are cold, 
and wc arc shtK'ked hy her lack of tenderness. Why 
.should she ignore her father's need for indulgence, and 
l)c .so unwilling to give him what he so <»l)viinisly 
eraveil? We see in the old king "the ovennasteriiig 
desire of t>eing Ijcloved, which is selfish, and yet char- 
acteristic of the sollishncss of a loving and kindly na- 
ture al<)ne." His eagerness proihices in us a strange 
pity fur him, an<l wc are impatient that his youngest 
and hcsl-heloved child cammt fed this, even in the 
nii<lsl of her search f<»r Irulh and her newly ac(piire<l 
.■iense uf a higher duty. It seems to ns a narrow con- 
ception that woulil hrcak tints aliruptly with the past. 
aiKJ would asstnne that her father hati tio part in her 
new life. Wc want to remind her that " pity, memory 
an<l failhrulness arc natural lies," and surely as much 
to he prized as is the development uf her own soul. 
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We do not admire the Cordelia " wlio loves according 
to Iier bond " as we later atlmire the same CorJdia 
who comes back from France that she may inchule in 
her happuiess and freer life the father whom she had 
deserted through her self-ahsoqitiun. She is aroused 
to her affection through her pity, hut when the flood- 
gates are once open she ack-nowle<lKcs all. It sonic- 
times seems as if only hardship and sorrow coiiM arouse 
our tenderness, whether in onr personal or social re- 
lations; that the king, tlie prosjK'rotis man, wns ihc last 
to receive the jnstice which can come only through 
alTectionatc interpretation. \Vc feel less pity for Lear 
on his throne than in the storm, aUhongh he is tlie same 
man, Ixiund up in the same self-righteousness, and ex- 
hibiting the same lack of self-conlrol. 

As the vision of the life of l-'urope canght tiie sight 
and quickened the pulses of Cordelia, so a vision of 
the wider life has caught the sight of workinj^nen, 
.■\fter the vision has once l>een seen it is impossible to 
do aught but to press toward its fuUlllment. W'c liavc 
all seen it. We are all practically agreed that the so- 
cial ]iassion of the age is directed toward the cmancipa- , 
tion of the wage-worker; that a great accumulation of 
moral force is overmastering men and makin^j for this 
emancipation as in another time it has made for the 
emancipation of the slave; that nolhing will satisfy 
the aroused conscience of men short of llic compl.-tc 
liarticiiKition of the working classes in the spiritual. 
intel!ectu.il and material inherilaticc of the human r.nce. 
ihit just as Cordelia failed to include her father in the 
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scope of her salvation and sclfislily took it for Iiers«lt 
alunc, so workingineii in tlic dawn of the vision are 
inclined to claim it for themselves, putting out of their 
thoughts the oKI relationships: and just as surely as 
Corilclia's conscience developed in the new life and 
later drove her hack to her father, \vhcre she |x;rished, 
drawn into the cruelty and wrath winch had now be- 
Clinic uhjcctive and tragic, so the emancipation of work- 
inf,' jwoplc will have to I)e inclusive of the employer 
fnim the lirst <ir il will encounter many failures, cruel- 
ties and reactions. It will result not in (lie pctsition 
iif the repentant Cordelia but in that of Kiiiy Lear's 
two older dani^htcrs. 

1 1 the work'ingmen's narrow conception of emancipa- 
tion were fnlly acted njKin, they would hold nuicli the 
same relationship to their expropriated employer that 
the two elder <laughtcrs lichl to their alxlicalcd father. 
When the kinfidom was given to llietn they received 
it as altogether their own, and were dominated hy a 
sense (tf |K(Ssessii)»; " it is ours not yours" was never 
ahseiit from their conscionsncss. When Lear rnled 
the kiiig<!oni he had never been without this sense of 
jtussession, altltough he expressed it in indulgence and 
condescending kindness. His older daughters c?:- 
pressed it in crnelty, hut the motive of father and chil- 
dren was not unlike. They did not wish to W re- 
minded by the state and retinue of the old King that he 
Iriil Ix'en the former possessiir. l-'inally, liis mere 
presence. alone reminded thcin too much of that and 
they banished him from the palace. That a newly ac- 
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quired sense of possession should result in the barbaric, 
the incredible scenes of bitterness and murder, which 
were King Lear's portion, is not without a reminder 
of the Iwrbaric scenes in our [Kditical and industrial 
relationships, when the sense of ]>osscssion, to obtain 
and to hold, is aroused on lx)th si<les. The scenes in 
Paris during the [(oHtical revolution or the more fa- 
miliar scenes at the mouths of the mines and the ter- 
minals of railways occur to all of us. 

The doctrine of emancipation preached to the wage- 
workers alone runs an awful risk of being accepted fur 
what it offers tlicrn, for the sake of the lleshiMils, rather 
than for the human affection and social justice. which it 
involves, Tiiis doctrine must he strong enough in its 
fusing iKiwer to touch those who think they lose, as 
well as those who tliink they gain. Only thus can it 
become the doctrine of a universal uiovcnient. 

The new claim on the part of the toiling multitude, 
the new .sense of responsibility on the pari of the well- 
to-do, arise in reality from the same, source. They 
are in fact the same " social compunction," and, in 
spite of their widely varying manifestations, logiailly 
converge into the same ntovenient. Mazzini once 
preached, " the consent of men and your own con- 
science are two wings given you whereby you may rise 
to God." It is .so easy for tile good and powerful to 
think that they can rise by following the dictates of 
coascience Ijy pursuing their own ideals, leaving those 
ideals unconnected with the consent of their fellow- 
men. The prcsi<lent of the Pullman Company thought 
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out within liis own mind a beautiful town. He had 
iwwer willi which to build this town, but he did not 
api^cal to nor obtain the consent of tlie men who were 
living in it. The most unambitious reform, recogniz- 
iny the necessity for this consent, makes for slow but 
sane and strenuous progress, while the most ambitions 
of social plans and cxi>crinients, ignoring this, is prone 
to the faihirc of the model town of I'uUnian. 

TIte man wlio insists ui)on consent, who nioves with 
the people, is bound to consult the feasible right as 
well as the absolute right. He is often btiUged to at- 
tain only Mr. Lincoln's "Ix-'st [lossihle," and often 
have the sickening sense of compromising with his Iwst 
convictions. lie has to move along with those whom 
he rules toward a goal ihat neither he nor they sec 
very clearly till they come to it. lie has to discover 
what people really want, and then " pnivide the chan- 
nels in which the growing mora! force of their lives 
shall How." W'luit he docs attain, however, is not the 
rcsnlt of his individual striving, as a solitary mountain 
clinilM,'r iK'vond the sight of the valley multitude, hut it 
is underpinned and upheld by the senlinicnls and as- 
jiiratioits of many others. Progress has Iwen slower 
pcrpeiKlicularly, but incomparably greater because 
lateral. 

He has not taught his contein|)orarics to climh 
mountains, biit he has |>ersuaded the villagers to move 
up a few feet higher. It is doubtful if personal am- 
bition, whatever may have been its connncrcial re- 
sults, has ever been of any value as a motive power in 
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social reform. But whatever it may have (tone in the 
past, it is certainly too archaic to accomplish anythinj; 
now. Our thoiijjlits, at least for this (jencralion, can- 
not l)c too mnch directed from mutual rclatr()nslii])S 
and resijonsibilitics. They will be waqwl, unless wc 
look all men in the face, as if a comminiily of inter- 
ests lay between, imlcss wc hold the mind open, to take 
strength and cheer from a hundred conneciiuns. 

To touch to vihnitinjj res])onse the noble filjer in 
each man, to pull these many Jrljcrs, fragile, imiKilpable 
and constantly breaking, as they arc, into one impnlse, 
to develop that mere iminilse llirough its itchle and 
tentative stages into action, is no easy task, but kileral 
progress is imjiOHsible without it. 

If only a few families of the Knglish-spcaking race 
had profited by the dramatic failme of J.riir, much 
heartbreaking and domestic friction might liave Ik'ch 
spared. Is it t(H) nuich to hoi>e that some of us will 
carefully consider this modern tragedy, if perchance it 
may coiitain a warning for the troublous times in which 
wf live? Ity considering the dramatic failure of the 
lil)eral employer's plans for his employees wc may ihjs- 
sibly be spare<l useless industrial tragedies in the un- 
certain future wliicli lies ahead of us. 
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CHAPTF.R IV 
INDUSTRY'S ESCAPE FROM CONGESTION 

The siilnirbanite who leaves business behind at 
nightfall for the cool green rini of the city would think 
the world had gone topsy-tur\'y if at five-thirty he 
rushed out of a factory set in a landscape of o()eii fields 
and wooded hillstfles, scrambled for a seat in a street 
car or grimy train and clattered back to tlie region of 
liriek an<l ]Kivenient. of soot and nuise antl jostle. Vet 
this is daily routine fur many thonsnnds of factory 
Wdrkers, 

When itidnstry moves out from the city center it is 
seeking economic advantage. It may provide also a 
inade-toMinler " niiHlel " town, or merely bnild rows of 
" comjtany hmises," or leave housing to ha|iliazard real- 
estate cnleri>risc, or dejicnd on traction to bring work- 
ers to the snlHirltan slio]is. Ihtt its own ]niriM)Se is al- 
ways ])aram<iimt — to esca|>e from the handica])s of 
congestion and secure eUKjw-room, to establish an cflfi- 
ctcnl mrxlern jilant where conditions are easy antl fand 
is cheap. 

'Hie " model town " is not the typical rcsnlt of tlie 
movement of industry to the snbiirlw. Mnch more ^ 
nsnal, if not so consjiinions. is t!ie shifting of factories 
one bv one to the edge of the cily. The environs of 
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Cincinnati present iiiuisuat examples of this shift to 
escape congestion with inchistrial advantage the nn- 
jwlling motive, tiie workers continuing mainly to live 
in the crowded sections of Cincinnati. 

The most widely known iiidustria! plant on Cincin- 
nati's outskirts is the soap factt)ry of the Procter au<l 
(lamhle Company. IJut Iviirydalc, as the ])hiTt with its 
ncighlwrhood is calle<l, is cliicliy noted for its profit- 
shariiifj scliemes ralher than the develojinicnt of the 
conimnnity aronnd it. Onr inicrest is attracted hy the 
recent and rajiid industrial duvclopnicnt of Norwood 
and Oakley wliich adjoin each oilier on tltc city's north- 
eastern edge. 

Starting as residential snlnirhs of the nsual type, 
tlieir shaded streets have Ijeen outflanked hy a cordon 
of big factories stretching along the line of llie Italti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Most of tiiesc plants have 
emigrated from Cincinnati's center. 

It was little more than ten years ago that a local 
chronicler hailed Norwood as " f iein of the High- 
lands, the brightest jewel in Cincinnati's sylvan 
crown." At a recent legislative hearing in Cohnnhns 
she had l)ecome, in the words of her spokesman, " tiie 
Chicago of Hamilton Comity." 

Aeconhng to a federal census smnmary for 1909, 
Norwood Ijoasted forty-nine manufacturing cstahlish- 
ments capilalize<l at $i3,3fi8,ooo with an annual prod- 
uct worth nearly $10,000,000. Among the larger 
plants are those of the Bidlo'ck Electric Works of the 
AUis-Chalmers Comiiany whidi, in 1898, was the first 
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A Factorv in a Subukb 
i Ptaying Canl Coni|iaiiy ptaiit at Norwood. The 
-IIKT iituiit wuit ill (lowiilou 



CiTv Tknkmkkts niK Womkeks' IIomks 
Nearly half llic workers in tlii' Norwooil bitlinriiaii factor 
ill llic crowdul ]iiirts of Ciiiciiiiiati. 
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to move out from Cincinnati; tlie United States Play- 
ing Can! Company; tlic Weir Frog Company; and tlic 
Glolje-Wcrnicfcc Company wliich, in 1900, left its loca- 
tion in a crowded part of Cincinnati to reestablish it- 
self on twenty acres of cornfields. 

Development in Oakley is yet more recent. In 1907 
a " factory colony " seized uiMjn Innd previously oc- 
cupied by four dairies. These lialf-dozen plants not 
only yaincd many individual ailvamaf,'cs over llieir old 
quarters in the congested city, Imt set up cooi»erative 
additional ones to l)e used in common. 

" 'Jown lxx>ming" is the usual method hy which 
indnslries are brought to a new community. In the 
case of Norwood, on the contrary, the factories en- 
countered local indifference and even aniagimisiii. 
Many citizens feared that the residential character of 
the place would 1)C jeojxirdizcd. Keal-cstate men made 
no cfiTort to build houses and flats within the means of 
factory workers; there was larger and surer profit in 
residences for Cincinnati business men. The conse- 
quence is that, altlioiigh a dozen years have elai)scd 
since the factories Ix-gan to move out and although 
Norwooil has grown from 6,480 in 1900 to iri.iSs in 
1910, a comparatively small proiMjrtton of the opera- 
tives live in the' vicinity of the factories. Rather, 
suburbanites with business in Cincinnati have in- 
creased the Norwood iiopulatjon. 

The actual living places of the Norwood and Oakley 
wage-earners reveal a situation of peculiar interest to 
the increasing niimljcr of civic exjjcrts who Inrlieve that 
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comlitions sliiuild I>c cliangctl so as to pcnnit of people 
" walkiiiii to wi>rk." Tlicy lioltl tliat, witli all our ciii- 
pliasi!) on the value of rapid transit as a means of Icss- 
ciiiiif; congestion, we must also approach the problem 
from tlic olhcr side, and seek scientifically to rednce 
the need for traction tlirongli cily pkmniny wliicli shall 
eJKihlc more in-oplc to live as neighlwrs to their means 
of livelihood. 

Less than one-third of the operatives in Norwood 
and Oakley factories live within easy walkinj^ distance 
of their work. 'I'hc great majority of tlK)se who mnst 
depend on traction facilities ride out from more or less '. 
congested i»:irls of central Cincinnati. Some olliers 
even live in Kentucky, and thns, after jonrneying to 
and across the Ohio Kivcr, have then to traverse the 
city ilself from lnnnidary to Ixnindary in order to 
reach their place of employment, 

I Jala SHi>i>Iied hy live of tlic larger Norwood 
factories aiul hy the largest 0:ikley factory, covering 
nearly -|,5<K) workers, we may fairly assnme to Ik" rep- 
resentative of the tol;il numlier of workers, alxiut 
] 0,000. The tnlile and map on pages <j6 and 97 in- 
dicate ronglily where these workers live. Only ihose 
who live in X<)rw()od and Oakley, and some of those 
in neur-hy neighlMirlnHxls, arc within easy walking dis- 
lancc of the fartories. 

This dislocation of the normal routine of factory 
ami home involves several prohlems. There is the _ 
neeil for travel and its curtailment of leisure and in- '; 
come; there are hiiichcons to he got by thousands of 
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Homes of Norwood and Oaklicy I-'mi'Loveks; 
Dotwitown Cincinnati 

Per Cent. 
West Eml, Kast End and other tciiL-nicnt :nnl 
crowded i>arts. Other jiarts near city's cen- 
ter 44.68 

Industrial Sections in Northwest Part of Cin- 
c-innafi 

Ctmiminsville, St. Bernard and qthcr sections 6.00 
Kentucky 

Covington, Ncwiwrt and scattering 4.96 

Country Tozi'ns 5.93 

Nonfood and Oak-Icy 3 1 .28 - 

Vicinity of Norwood and Oakley 

Hyde Park, Madisoiiville, livanstuii and oilier 
nein'ilwlioods both in and out of Cincin- 
nati, some just inside and some just beyond 
the Cincinnati city limits 7.13 



. employees at a distance from home and the ctistoni- 
■ ary city facilities: there are less tangible ciTccts on the 
pennaiiency of the working force and. their isnlatiim 
from their fellows. 

For the hanling of faw material and the shi])])inn of 
finished product, the Baltimore and Ohio Hailroad of- 
fered the same freight rates as for Cincinnati. Shiji- 
ping facilities were a large factor in the location of 
plants at Norwood and Oakley. But the means for 
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lyicli iliit rvprcsciiti twenty workers. Data supplied hy six 
factories tovcriii); 4.500 workers were taken as ri'iirt-soiitative uf 
till- l'>tal mmilKT, alKiut lo/xo. Of these, nearly half or 4^M 
IK-r ci'iil, were foinid lu live in thickly populated parts of duwn- 
lowi! Ciiiriniiati, five miles fnini tlieir work : aIkxii 5 per cent. 
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transporting the luinmn working force to the spot 
f where the raw material should Ijc transformeil into 
! finished product was not so ready at hand. In some 
instances only the jiersistent efforts of plant supcrtn- 
tendcnts secured extensions of street-car lines all the 
way out to the factories. Me:invv!ii!e, makeshifts 
.were sometimes necessary. The United Stales I'lay- 
ing Card Company, for example, which emiiloys a 
large huniber of girls, carried them in omnihuscs be- 
tween the end of the Norwood slreet-car line and the 
factory door when the weather ivns iKid. 

Several factory managers nnited in prevailing upon 
the Baltimore and Ohio to run a " factory siKJcial." 
This ihey were able to secure at the outset only by 
fjuaranleeing to make g(H)d any deficit Ik-Iwcch re- 
ceipts and ciist I'f operaliun. A five-cent fare was ar- 
ranged, comnnilatinn tickets, twenty rides for a (Inl- 
lar, I>cing bought by the factory managements in sufli- 
cient (piantily to safeguard the niilruad from Kiss. 
These lliey resold to tlieir employees. 

To-day a ten-car train which .starts almost emjMy 
I when it leaves the Central Union DejK)! picks np its 
load at the stations at l'"lghth Street. Brighton and llic 
Stock Yards, which tap the tenement districts <»f Cin- 
cinnati's West Side, Then, four miles out. at Cum- 
minsville and St, Bernard, it gathers up others from 
regions of cheap, though not s<[uaHd. housing. With 
every scat taken, and aisles aitd platforms crowded, 
it travels on to the unloading stations, Norwood, h'asl 
Norwood and Oakley. Oakley, nearly twelve miles 
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from the Central Union Dc]Htt, is readied in about 
fdrty-fivtf minutes. Leaving Oakley and N'orvvood al 
5 :45 each evening it drops its load at the various points 
along tile line back lo the Central Union DcjKit in Cin- 
cinnati wliere it arrives at 6:25 p, m. The service is 
not Uid except for the insnn'icient imnilxir of scats dnr- 
injf that |H)rtion of the trip in wliJdi the niaximnm load 
is curried. 

The few Xorwoi«I and Oakley factory o|M;ratives 
who live ill the country towns lo (he northwest are 
served by the IJallininre and Oliio, by two internrban 
lines ami by the Cincinnati, I-elKiiion and Xorlhern, 
The latter also carries some tralllc out from its Cin- 
cinnati station on the edge of the central business dis- 
trict. 

Street cars, however, alTord tlic principal traction 
service iK'tween downtown Cincinnati and N'orwood > 
an<l Oakley. The trip, which takes twelve or fifiecn || 
niinntes in the autouiohile of a factory olllcial, requires ,' 
from Ihirty-five to llfty minutes and longer for tlic ■' 
factory worker who rides first on one line and then I 
transfers, A five-cent fare covers llie entire trilm- 
tary area e\cc])t Kenlncky. Tlie street-car cninpany 
arranjies to have several empty cars wailing near each 
factory at closing time. The nish for scats is partly 
due no doubt to the preference of many to take stand- 
ing-room on the first few cars rather than wait for a 
seat in the cars liehiiKl, Hut even llic latter are nsnally 
filled beyond their seating capacity. The ingenuity 
neede<I lo make the wliole inverted arrangement work- 
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able is illustrated by the fact that the playing card fac- 
tory arranges for half of its seven hundret] girl em- 
ployees to start and quit work a qiiarlcr of an hour 
earlier than the other half. The afleriioon dislrilm- 
,tion is also furthered by the fact that two hundred 
girls under eighteen years of age, and hence protected 
by the Ohio eight-hbnr law, leave work at 3 :4s. Other 
plants allow the comparatively few women they employ 
to leave earlier than the men. I5ut the latter, quitting 
all together, make a sudden and heavy demand on the 

: street-car facilities. 

The car lines to Norwood and Oakley appear to be 
a traction Iwnanza, witli their full hauls both ways. 
The simie cars winch carry factory workers out at 
7:30 each mornhig are loaded on the way back with 

, Cincinnati office workers going into the city. The re- 
verse happens each afternoon. 

But carfares figure on the other side of the ledger 
for the workers. Sixty cents a week is ro ])cr cent. 
of the $6 wage which is the average for many girls in 
Norwoo<l factories. 

The sitnalion has thns created other social problems 
for managers and work-|)eople than the simple one of 
luinian freightage. The willingness of empl.iyfes to 
make the long trip twice a day was problematical. Vet 
so far from discouraging employees, the remuval to 
the outskirts has tx-en followed, most managers de- 

I dare, by a longer averitge job tenure than was the case 

1 in Cincinnati. One manager said that althongh the 
well-lighted, ventilated, clean and roomy workshops 
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are a!i appreciated advantage, an important factor is 
tliat workers have less oppurtunity to learn of new 
jobs olTeriug real or fancied betterment. Tlieir con- / 
tact wilh workers in oilier factories, with whom they/ 
niiglit coniirarc work conditions and wages, is much' 
less frc(|nent. At noon honrs and on tlic way to and 
from work they are now thrown only with those em- 
|i]oycd in the same factory, or else those employed In 
near-bj factories rcqniring a (Hfferent kind of work. 

In this connection It wonld l« interesting to know 
whether the evident success of employers in keeping 
trade nniunlsni weak in most of the Xorwiwd and 
C>akley factories is <hie in jmrt to this isolation of the 
workers from fellow-workers and trade-nnion reprc- , 
sentatives in the same indnstry. It is possible to (lis- / 
cover not a little disconlcnl among work-|K.'Oplc in 
variims plants. The eniployment by one ])lant of some 
negroes and " hunkies " is cite<l by other employees as 
an clYort to cnt nnder the wage standards deman<lcd 
by " while men." 

The longer journey to and from work seems lo have . 
neccvsitaled no rednction in work honrs in'ordcr lo hold " 
eniiiloyees. Most of the plants rnn fifty-five hours a .' 
week. 7 a. m. to e,:^o i: M. each day except Saturday,' 
when noon is (piitliug time. The several hundred 
girls at the United States 1 'laying Card i»kmt work, as 
lias been noted, a forty-eight- or forty-nine-hour week. 
Those who irieil t»» get the Ohio legislature to jiass an 
eight-hour law for women's work were disai)iMiinted 
wlien the playing card company, which provides excel- 
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lent shop conditions, lined up willi oilier iiianufactiirers 
a^'ainst any restrictions whatever. Incidentally, it is 
signilicanC lliat in tins plant 900 employees now turn 
owt as large a prodnct as 1,400 did a few years ago. 
This is, no doiiht, due partly to new labor-saving ina^ 
chinery, but good work conditions are, donhitcss, parlly 
resiKnisible. The plant nianagenicnl cunsiclcrs the 
main factor to be a prentiuni and bonus system in con- 
nection with wage pajinenls. This lias meant some- 
what higher wages, the premiums and bonuses being 
, 10 iwr cent, of the total payroll exiK*ndilure. 
/ Comparatively ftw operatives live near enough to go 
/lionie for lunch. The facilities In the vicinity of the 
plants are jKKir. Some of llie phmts have established ' 
lunch-rooms. A plant which conducts an unusually 
gooil one, rciH)rls that it docs so at a considerable an- 
nual loss. Some do not sell ftxKl but merely provi<le 
, a place where lunches which are bronght may be eaten, 
while olheis make provision only for the oHice force. 
But in most cases a \vork-bench,'a curbstone, a doorstep 
or the nearest grassy sjiot must accommodate those 
who eat at the works, while several cheap and not very 
clean-looking s;doons and " eating joints " serve 
crowds of others. 

None of the industries found it necessary to increase 
wages on accoinit of removal from downtown Cincin- 
nati except the United States Playing Card Compimy. 

I The com|»aratively small wages of its many. girV em- 
ployees were advanced Jo per cent, at the time of rc- 

I moval. ■ Many of the employees paid carfare to reach ■ 
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llicir work wlieii tlie factories were located in Cincin- 
nati, so tliat for thtm tlic tn'i) to Norwood, even if it 
means a longer strecl-car ride, does not add expense. 

\Vit?i lliesc facts in mind why is it that Nor\voo<l 
and Oakley arc not more largely pcoiiletl hy the work- 
ers in their factories? Here arc work opiwrtunities, , 
sniiiirhaii surroundings usnany coveted by city dwell- 
ers, and a long Irtp to and from work to be rid of. ' 
Why <lo so many of these workers continue to crowd I 
iulo Cincinnati tenements? '' 

The nsual answer one gets is that many Nor- 
wood and Oakley workers are mcmljers of families 
whose i)rinci])al breadwinners are eni]>]oyed in the 
factory center of Cincinnati and therefore want to 
contiiuie to live near it. Or, it is .said, that they like! 
the hrightJijihlsJiiH.Uxcilcnicnt of the hit; <■''>'. 'I'liese" 
do nut sccni ade(|iiale exphnialions. Other cities have 
downtown factory workers wlio live on the outskirts 
even williont the indncerncnt of snhnrtian eiiiploynicnt ; 
and otiicr small c<imnninitics have priJvi<!od sufllcieiit 
/est hi noi{;hI>i)rhiMi<l and town life lo interest the 
|ieoi)le who dwell there. 

We may ini|uirc. therefore, what efforts have Iwen 
niaile to adapt this snhnrlian area to the needs of the 
jieople Imniiilit logelher by its industries. If modern 
science and lechuical ability secnred (he hi^diest de- 
gree of cfliciency in plant arrangement and construc- 
tion, have similar skill and iiigGiniily Iteen ai)]>lied to 
the connnnnity life, to town planning, housing, health 
and recreation? 
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As an example of foresight niul efTicicnry in plan- 
ning for niamifactiiring, the " factory colony " at Oak- 
ley is notable. There was little concerted action in the 
. industrial development at Norwood. But Oakley 
has cxhiliitcd in remarkable decree the advantJiges 
which come tbroiiyh association. 




TiiE-FAt 
Common power pUni and fouiidry s 



factories 



When the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, in 
1906, soukM a new site away from Cincinnati's con- 
gestion, it fonnd at Oakley some property nsed only 
for dairy and trnck-{;arileniiig pnrjKJses. 'J'bc area 
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was more tliaii tlie com|)aTiy nct'cled, aiid its charter did 
not i>cn)iit it to deal in real estate, Accordingly, it 
interested several other factory nianagenicnts in the 
organization of tlic I'actory Colony Coniiiany, Space 
has'ljeeii ai>i)ortione(l on the basis of " first come, first 
scrve<l," and six plants have been built. Five moved 
out from Cincinnati, and one came from Lonisville. 

The sdicTnc has goue further and develoi>ed com- 1 
mon means for supplying conmion needs through the 
organization of the Factory I'ower Company and the ' 
Modern I'oundry Company, both owned by the group 
of factories and (j|)erated at cost. In the power com- 
[Kiny each factory lias an interest pro]M>rlionale to the 
service secured. 'I'his inc1u<lcs power, light, heat, 
water supjily, compressed air, steam and pressure for 
sprinkler .sy.stcms for lire protection. What tliis means 
in economy may !>e gauged from the fact that one of 
the plants in)w gets power at one and one-lialf cents 
per kilowatt hour. In its old location in Cincinnati it j 
\}im[ lliree cents, The power plant is laid out for a 
capacity of more than four times the present installa- 
tion. . 

The Modem Foundry Company in a similar way 
serves the needs of the various |)laiils. Through the 
siM^cificaiions agreed upon for the construction of all 
the factory Imildings, and through snch other iinifonn 
conditions as the pnivision of a sjirinklcr system. iiL- \ 
suranct costs have liecn reduced to about one-leiith of | 
what was \)au\ on the old plants in Cincinnati, 

Conipaml with this ihougtit-out, wcli-joiiied, crafts- 
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man-like organization of eqtiipnieiit to meet tlie com- 
mon needs of these various manufactories, organiza- 
tion to meet tlie common needs of the people who run 
tiicm, or the lack of it, in Norwood and Oakley pre- 
sents a marked contrast. Only the scantiest attention 
has been given to it, even when tlic arrival of indus- 
tries seemed to assure rapid town growth. Irregular 
.' fann boundaries had Ijeen allowed lo determine streets 
and lines of growth. Large trncls owned Iiy one man 
or his heirs, and held vacant for speculation, have ham- 
pered devcli)pment. Siilnlivisious have heen Iai<l out 
without any reference to each other, and the whole ar- 
rangement of the town had the appearance of a cra/y 
(juill, to quote the chairman of a plaiting conunission 
which was established as early as 1SS9. 

Through the cunimission's elT<jrts a few streets were 
straightened, widened or vacated, and new ones 
platted with some reference lo a general pUm. l!ut 
the lack of authority to cope ailcfjuaieiy with the situ- 
ation led this same nian to declare that oidy " sweei>ing 
power" given to a county Jilatling commission could 
protect the generations that are to follow from the sel- 
fishness of those bent on reaping profits from lan<l 
1 regardless of the welfare of others — a remark well- 
1 nigh pro])helic of the spirit wliicli gave I'Jtgland a town 
■ planning act in \\)0*). anil ivhii'h must be stimulated 
in Ainerica if our cities are to liave real opportunity 
to guide their suburban development. 

'J'his warning of nearly twenty years ago seems- 
never tt) have Ixien heeded. Subdivisions are still laid 
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oul ill NorwiKxl and Oakley hi any way that suits the 
owner, jtrovitli-'il the tlirccliuiis and widths of streets in 
the older afljoininjj subdivisions are followed. Si^e 
of lots, htitlditig lines, and other ini{)ortant featnres are 
snhjeot in no way to pnblic control, hnt are at the mercy 
of sjiecial interest or eivic sln()idily. A far-sighted 
IRiliey of eoninumily development is entirely lacking. 

This is indicated, fur example, by the lot widths. 
In older subdivi.'iions these arc fifty feet; in later ones 
thirty to forly-hve feet; and in those most recently 
platted, twenty-live feet. This is not necessarily an 
evil. If a width of twenty-live feet is ado]>ted with a. 
view to sctciitiiic house gronjiing ' it may even Ik' emi- . 
nently wise. IJnt the crowded parts of many of onr. 
large cities will show what miserable congestion may ' 
develop on narrow lots when no a<le<|nate bnililing re-. 
slrictions are providetl. In NofwoikI, narrow and 
narrower lot platting has simply followed on the 
growth in poptdalion because large profits conid Ijc 
secured from cutting a given piece of property into 
more lots. 

Similarly, scientific planning of street-paving 
widths on a basis of street function, which has meant a 
difference of a shillinjj a week rent on each house in 
.some I-'nglisli garden suburb-s, is as little inulerstood 
and applied in iN'orwood as it is in the average residen- 
tial sulidivision c»f otir large cities,^ 

' S'fc " .Mriilt-I Towns in Aintrica," by Crosvcnor Attcrbury. 
Serihiitr's Min/iismc, July, I'jiJ. 
■S.:- "WUHli iitid ArraiiKimiiil of .Strtils," Uy Cliarks Mill- 

fi.r.I KoMiisuii, imMisluil Ijy liiiijhiciTiiiu .\fU!S. 
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Most of the industrial plants wliich stretch along 

the outer edge of Norwood and Oakley have allowed 

space enough for years of expansion. Ordinary 

business foresight took care of this. The land owned 

ihy the factories, botli that already occupied and that 

■ held vacant for future necls, is now worth more than 

$4,000 an acre, according to estintales l>ased on the 

Xorwood apprais'enients of 1910 and the opiiiiitus of 

real-estate men. One of the most favorably located 

. of these factory sites cost, says the president of the 

concern owning it, $1,000 an acre in 1900, This 

f; would indicate that land values in the neij^hborhood 

,'i of the factories advanced at least 400^]ier cent, in the 

, twelve years after the factories began to move out to 

Norwood. 

The aboile of industry was thus assured when land 
was cheap. Similar assurance for homes for the 
workers away from congcstijil Cincinnati was nobody's 
I concern, IMame cannot fairly be heaped U|«jn plant 
; managers for this lack of civic and social foresight 
' in the industrial .shift from city center to suburb. The 
problems connected with the removal of the plants 
themselves were doubtless complicated and engrossing 
enough to monopolize their attention. There wasiiot 
the clear responsibility which rests on the single indus- 
trial establishment that builds a town for its sole occu- 
pancy. Such experiences as those of Pullman have 
made industrial leaders hesitate to cmkirk on social 
and civic ex|wrinienlation further than the effective 
manning of their plants demands. The situation lays 
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liarc the ncetl for civic leaders of larger vision than 
lliose of twelve years ago — for a city statesmanship 
that shall give coiiinuinity affairs the same degree of 
thoHnht and foresight and constructive genius which 
tlie ablest men devote to private enlerprise. 

To affor<l a hasis on which we may gauge the living 
o])liortnuitics which Norwood and Oakley offer their 
fiictnry workers we nuist first know the extent of 
inconie from which rent and living costs must be 
paid. 

According to federal census figures for 1909. 
Norwood factories had 507 salaried employees, and 
3'W wage-earners. The salaried empl(»yecs earned 
$ri,i-'.ooo. or an average of $1,246.55 a year. The 
wage-earuers received in a year $2,0X1,000, or an ' 
average of $532.53 each. Tliis amounts to an aver-/ 
age weekly wage of $10.24, which probably has risen 
in some degree since 1909. Tlie large iiuinl>er of girl 
employees at low wages — the seven hundred at the 
United Slates Playing Card plant earn at the present 
time an average of $6 a week each — tends to make the 
general average lower than the average annmnt re- 
ceived by the heads of families. Let us turn, there- 
fore, to two large plants employing almost wholly men. 
(Jiie is in Norwood and the other in Oakley, and each 
employs nearly T,ooo men. ISoth of these factories 
;s. It will be seen 
nghly a quarter of 
lK.'r week and that 
fl5 or less. 
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Plant No. i. Men 

Weekly Earnmjs of SJwp Employees 

21.88 ppr cent, cam tinder $10 a week 

52.69 per cent, earn from ?io to $15 a week 

24.86 per cent, cam from $15 to $J0 a week 

■57 PC* cent, eani over $J0 a week 

IOO.OO 

Plant No. 2. Men 
Weekly Earnings of Shop Employees 
3954 P*^*" «"t- "^frn unOcr $10 a week 
40.63 jier cent, earn from $10 to $15 a week 
16.86 per cent, earn from $15 to ?JO a week 
2.97 per cent, earn over $20 a week 

100.00 
Tlie cheapest lioiisiiifi ncconimodatiniis in Norwood 
are tlirce-room flats, varyin;; from $12 to $20 per 
month according to localimi and convenience. A real- 
estate agent of many years' experience in Norwood 
roiiyhly classilled the town's housJn;^ as follows: 

Rents in Nonvood 
2,000 three-room flats at $12 to $20 jwr month 
1,200 four-room Hats at $15 to $25 per month 
800 five-room ilats at ?20 to $40 per month 
500 five-room lionses at $20 to $25 per month 
500 six-room honses at $25 to !f,}2 per nuiiitli 
800 seven-room houses al $30 to ?,(5 jwr month 
Tioo eit;ht-room honses at $35 to $50 per month 
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Tlitsv fifjnrt's were considered by one Norwoo<l citi- 
zen toIjL- nnieh lower Mian the facts would suggest, 
|iarticnlarly so far as three-, four- and tlve-rooin llats 
arc concerned. Hnt, takinj; tlieni as they stand, tlicy 
show that tile chca|iest three-room tiats cost a|>|iroxi- 
iiiately one-tniarier of the income of a twelve-dollar-a- 
week wa^e-eanier. while if lie desires more than three 
nioins for his family the CK]K;nsc rises far alKJve that 
|iro|)orti<Mi. Many families, of course, have more than 
one wajje-earner, thus swetlins the family income, but 
that fact makes it no easier for the licad of a family 
in which the children are all youny or g<»tnj; to school. 

Ownership of houses in the suburbs uear their work 
is even more impossible for the Norwctod and Oakley 
employees. Frtyii the standpoint of risk in home own- 
ership, they presait, to be snre, a safer pnj|«isiiion 
than do most industrial towns, for there is a diversity 
of iuduslries, arid employment is n(»t stilely de|>endcnt 
U|H in the ups and downs of one business. Work seems 
l»» Ik; comparatively stoa<ly rather than subject to the 
extremes of dull and heavy seasons as in the steel in- 
dnstry. And furtliermore, the hulk of Cinciiniali in- 
dnslries are near en<iu;;h so that in case of lack of em- 
ployment in N'orwiHul «ir Oakley, a worker livinj; in the 
suburb has rrconrse lo whate\er opportunities for work 
the larjier city alfords. Mul the fact if thai despite the 
factory f,Towlh. \..r\v(K>d atid Oakley have developed, 
as resideuiial suburbs for Cincinnati's business and sal- | 
aricd men to an extent that has pnt home ownership 
in them beyond the reach of the average workingman. I 
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Under present building operations in Norwood the 
minimum cost of a small home is alraut $3,500, of 
which $700 or $800 represents cost of a lot with 
thirty-five feet frontage. In a typical case $2,250 is* 
borrowed from a building loan association to be paid 
back with interest in installnicnis of $21 per month. 
In addition, a cash payment of $500 goes at llie out- 
set to the builder of llic house, who carries on credit 
the remaining $750. This is paid in monthly instatl- 
^ mciits of from $15 to $20. Thus, $500 down and $36 

1' a month is the chca])est rate at which, under present 
conditions, houses may Iw purchased. Almost none 
of these houses are lionglit by employees of Norwood 
factories. A Cincinnati builder recently put up 
twenty-seven houses in Norwood, but not one was for 
a Norwooil factory employee. 

The situation at Oakley is practically the same: $300 
to $500 down, and $30 monthly on Ihe princiiKil with 
interest at 6-per cent,, being necessary to secure a six- 
room house, costing with land aliout $3/00. In many 
cases these houses Iwlh in Norwood and Oakley arc 
arranged for the occupancy of two families, llic owner 
living in one flat and renting the other. 

Nor iloes an extensive housing scheme now being 
■ carried ont in Oakley enable workmen in Oakley fac- 
tories to live in the suburb, as seems to lie the current 
impression in Cincinnati. When the factories moved 
to Oakley in \f)Oj. a tract of 1 10 acres -r- the old Oak- 
ley race-track property which Iifid fallen into <lisusc 
owing to adverse racing legislation in Ohio — was se- 
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cured by tlic Oakley Park Company. It biiitt and sold 
alx)nt 150 Iiotiscs in llircc years, but of tlicsc less than 
ten were iinreliased by enijiloyees of the Oakley plants. ■ 

Tlie nn<-'"t frankly stated tbat lie made no effort to 
interest factory employees sinte their wages were too 1 
low to |ierniit them to wciipy Itotiscs of the ty|)e built. 
Most of the house pureliasers are salaried Cincinnati 
men who oteiipy one-half the Iioiise an<l rent the other; 
half. On the thus far inidevcloped ])r<jperty of the 
Oakley Park Company, cxtendinf; almost to the {jates 
of [lie Oakley factories, there is romn for ab'^it five 
hundred more houses. The amazing' nninlclliKeiicc 
and cumlwrsonieness of onr civic ne^lif-ence is appar- 
ent in llie fact that if present hnildinj,' plans are con- 
tinuc'l, these will afford practically no accommodation 
foi- ihc men and women who go to work there. They 
must continne, many of them, to dwell far away in con- 
gesled Cincinnati, while workers in Cincimiali dwell in 
Oakley. 

hi view of the failure to develop housing for work- 
ers in these industrial suburbs it is an interesting fact 
that among middle-westeni cities of a similar size 
Cincinnati has the largest proportion of tenement 
dwellers. At a recent municipal exliiliit in Cincinnati 
it was shown that in Toledo 4 per cent, of all families 
were living in houses for three or more families ; in In- 
dianapolis, 6 ]Kr cent.; m Delniit, 7 per cent.; in Co- 
luniliiis, 8 jwr cent. ; in Cleveland, 13 i>cr cent. ; in Lou- 
isville, 17 ]}cr cent.; in lUiffalo. 24 i>er cent.; and in i 
Cincituiaii, 44 per rent. 
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The failure of liousiii^ devolDimiciits in Norwood 
and Oakley to meet the needs of the factory workers 
has I)een recotjiiized in the ciTurts of one Cincinnnli 
man, J. G. Schiiiidlapp. He is following -in the Hues 
of tlie Wasliingtuti (D. C.) Sanitary Improvement 
Company, whii-li. in the last fiflecii years, has invested 
iiuarly $i,oO(>,oo<j and erected _'8y houses aciontnio- 
datin^ 578 families, yichUng 5 per cent, aimuni rcliirn 
on $500,000 capitid sloek and earning' a considerahle 
annual surplns. 

Mr. Schmidla]>p has hnilt several f^roiips of witrk- 
infpnen's Iii»uses in Norwood and Oakley. These jiro- 
vi<k' sanitary d\\elliti;;s at a rent considerahly luivcr 
than thill prevailing in either siihnrh. L'nforlnnalely 
each house is exactly tike every other house in the solid 
rows of hrick, and one fears lliat a few years of deteri- 
oration will make thcni alnuisl as' dismal as the city 
tenement. 

One yroup contains nine houses, each haviufj two 
apartments of four r<H)ms, These rent for $3.75 a 
week in the end houses :Uid ?,l..25 a week in llie others. 
Sonic of the inside houses have tliree-ioom apartments 
at $J.J5 a week, I'.ach aparluieiit has a hathroom and 
at the rear an outside porch. Rents in another fjroup 
oi fourteen houses are sli;,'htly hi^lier ovvinjj to ihe pro- 
vision of cellars. The cost is approximately $3,000 
jier house including laiul. In the jKjlicy of administra- 
tion 5 per cent, is allowed for return on the inveslmciil, 
and 4 [K'r cent, for cnik-'Uscs and ilcpreciation. Ainonj:; 
f04 applicants for a]>:irinients in the first two fjroups of 
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tlicsc hiiiises in Nor^vood, seventy-five were already liv- 
ing ill Norwood, seventeen were living elsewhere near- 
by, and ■ twelve were living in Cincinnati. This 
would seem discouraging from the standpoint of invit- 
ing jieople away from congested areas, litit tlic natnral 
exi»Ianation given is tliat dwellers in Xorwood had be- 
come familiar with the liunses during construction and 
were eager lu avail themselres of acconnnodatioTts 
much less exiK;nsive than those tlicy bad been occii])y- 
tng. 

The most distinctive feature of Mr. Schiniilla]>j)'s 
|tlaii is liis mclhod of .selling a two-family hi>Hse to a 
wage-earner, IJe hojies that ihc incline from reiuiiig 
half the house will enable a workman to Iniy his home 
when be ccndd not affonl to bny a one-family lntuse. f 

The building ex|K;use of a ilouble bouse is of course 
less than twice the expense of a delached dwelling: 
ihe land area anti taxes are also less: the workman 
who takes up the opi»ortunity sjicnils time and interest 
in keeping the pro|)erty in good con<!itioii and keeping 
it rented; and he gets for bis ]iains tbe profits in rentals 
and increased land vahics on the extra lialf of his 
|)nii)eriy wliicli would otherwise go lo a real-estate 
ct'inpany or large investor. Jn other words Mr. 
Schmiillapp In>]ies to change workmen front reiilers to 
home-owners by getting ihem the henellts of one-ply 
landlords in the t)rocess. The plan will, be doubtless 
feels, increase the nnml>er of citizens whose property 
gives tbein a conservative inleresl and permanent stake 
in tbe communily. J le believes llial he can turn over u 
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two-family house, after payments of about ten years, 
on the following basis : 

House having 2 three-room apartments, $100 cash and 
$4.50 weekly 

House having 2 four-room ai>artments, $200 cash and 
$5.00 weekly 

House liaving 2 five-room ai»artmcms, $300 cash ami 
$5.50 weekly 

The original deposit is to be returned in case of 
death or in case of disability com|)eniii^ ilie purchaser 
to give lip his contract, when such disability is not the 
fanit of the purchaser. 

These " philanthropy and 5 per cent." enterprises arc 
being watched with, considerable interest by real-estate 
men in Cincinnati and vicinity. Those in Norwood 
and Oakley, however, have thus far sliown no dis|K)si- 
tion to nnderlake similar enterprises, and the higher 
profits to be made in building homes for Cincinnati 
business and salaried men will likely nionoiHjliiie their 
atteiiti(»i in any event. Mr, Schmidlapp's inllnence 
will count for mosl in demonstrating the j)o^sil>i]ities 
of safe long-icrm investinent in the housing iicid by 
the executors of estates and other trust funds, 

Local builders have yet to \k c(>nvinced that the 
scheme is practicable; and some "f llieni express their 
opinion that it will make factory superinlenilents com- 
placent in imying wages no higher llian at present, and 
jierhaps even lower, in the belief that a workingman 
will now have an opi>ortunity to secure housing at low 
rentals. These critics, admitting that their contention 
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is sound, ]Krhaps lose sight of the fact that even if 
many more grotips of houses are built by Mr, Schmid- 
lapp, they can accommodate only a very small propor- 
tion of the total working force at Norwood and Oak- 
ley. 

Social observers appreciate the valne of his effort 
to provide thoroii^lily sanitary homes at a minimnm of 
expense. One could wish, however, that even without 
rcacluiijj so low a renliil figure, more pains had been , 
taken to avoid a Ixirracks-like monotony of structure. / 
It is encouraging to know that his ]>l:ins for the future 
promise more attractive dwellings, both Mr. Sclimid- 
tapp and his architect having devoted study to secure 
more variety in exterior appearance, greater conven- 
ience in lloor plans,, and better arrangement in the 
grouping of tlie houses. 

The lilnglish garden suburbs, and some suburljs in 
this country as welt, go to show that it is |x)ssible to 
provide much more attractive homes at very slightly 
higher co.st. If wages reasonably within reach of the 
average workman are not sufficient to support a rea- 
siinable standard of comfort and charm in the home 
life of llie jTcopIe, the task of lowering the household 
standard lo meet the wage scale may Ix: a txrttomless 
|)nH.'ess; and constructive philaulliropy could lielter ap- 
ply itself to bringing up wage scales to a imint where 
normal houseliold life can l)c obtaiiied under uKxlern 
conditions. Given normal standards in house con- 
struction, the man who applies business acumen, the 
methods of large-scale construction aiid the gains of 
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interest and increased land values to bring thcin within 
the reach of the average worker and lessen their strain 
on his household budget is doing a large public service. 
There is general complaint that food costs as well 
as rent are high in these suburbs in comparison with 
Cincinnati and even with other snburbs. A study of 
the prices at four grocery stores — one in Norwood, 
one middle-class store in Cincimiali, one near the pub- 
lic market in Cincinnati, and one condnoted by a linn 
which operates many stores in the piK)rer sections of 
the city — shows that, while there is no great discrc])- 

i^ncy, Norwood prices were almost nnifurinly higher. 

' Cincinnati is one of the few cities in this country which 
has extensively provided public markets, Tliis fact 
doubtless led Norwood to build an excellent public 
market building. Stalls are rented at nominal fees, 
but for reasons not very obvious, the anticipated lessen- 
ing of food costs lias not resulted. 
'■ An effort to work out a cooperative living scheme 
for working girls was recently started by the Scliniid- 
lapp Bureau for Women and Girls. The bureau was 
founded by Mr. Schmidlapp as a memorial to his 
daughter, and he has given it an endowment of 
$500,000. Ijs work is educational, employ nient-fnii I- 
ing and vocational. It provides financial aid for 
young women to complete their education; it finds 
work, and studies the industrial cx]x;rienccs of each 
girl and the pnjblents of her social environmcnl; and 
through pioneer research it is seeking Ut provide sci- 
entific data concerning vocational guidance. The di- 
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rector of tlie Inircaii is M. Editli Campbell, formerly 
.111 tlie I^conomics Department of the University of 
Cincinnati, and under her cxiwrt control the bureau is 
taking an iniporiant place among the movements to- 
ward social advance in Cincinnati. She was recently 
elected a mcml)cr of the Cincinnati Scliool liciard. 

The Sctimidlapp liiirciui shares with the Union Sav- 
ings liank and Trust Cnnipany the management of llie 
Schniidlapp houses already described. It was in one 
of these honse groups that two apartments were thrown 
into one, and a group of working girls gathered to- 
gether in n coo|>erntive household "club," s«i>crvisctl 
t)y a trained domestic-science teacher. With the ex- 
ception of a weekly house-cleaning the household 
work was shared hy the girls. Kach mcnilx;r isiid 
one dollar \Kr week rent am! two dolhirs for board. 

Difliculty was experienced from the start in getting 
a group of unattached girls togetlier in Norwood to 
try the e.vperiment. This was in ]jart due, no donl»t, 
to the iK)licy of the United States I'Liying Card Cuin- 
IKtny in employing girls ii\-ing at home. 

The .sl(ili<l reason for lliis |K>licy is that it helps safe- 
guard llie force from dem(»rali/ing inflnences, and 
there would obviously be no need for cooperative house- 
holds if all girls were so placed. Uut for the self- 
resiHTcting girl living alone and solely deiH;ndent iijiim 
her own cITorts the |)olicy only serves to increase the 
dilliculties of finding work, and there can he no doubt 
that it is ati ini|»)rtant money-saver for the company. 
so far as the [wyroll is concerin;d. The willingness of 
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! girls living with their families to accept lower wages 

;; tlian they otherwise would operates most cruelly in 

fixing a lower wage standard for all working girls. 

The furnishings of the home were given by Mr, 
Sclimidlapp, whose interest in the experimcTit is three- 
fold: To provide a comfortable place for the self- 
su])porting girl working in Korvvcwd where there is 
now practically no inexpensive boarding place; to at: 
tcni])t to fnrnisli under trained supervision simple but 
nourishing food for two dollars jier person per week, 
nn<I to teach the careful and economical management of 
a home. 

Standards of living are not wholly matters of rent 
and meals. 

A Norwood plant manager, who complained a little 
Ijecaiise it was so liard to get employees to come ont to 
his establishment, was asked a few minntes later bow 
he liked the advantages of the subiirl>an location for 
his work. "They are all right," he said, "but I find 
it hard to keep up the old interests and associations 
which mean a lot to me. I don't have the same chance 
to nm acro.ss old friends and join in the things at the 
club." 

A social worker who knows what {liscoiiragemcnt 
attends the efforts to persuade " city " girls to live in 
the wfM-king girts' " club," and " city " people to dwell 
in the Scbmidlapp houses, expressed doubt whclber ' 
"tons" of amnsements would alter this. , "They 
simply will not leave the city life which you can never 
make in a suburb," she said. 
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Desire to live where " things are doing," near the / 
bright lights, street crowds, big stores and amusements / 
of the city center, and where friends are close at hand, 
is, after all is said, an important reason why many Nor- 
wood aiKl Oakley workers do not make more of an 
effort to live where they work. The flats ami apart- 
ment houses near the downtown section of ahnost any 
large city testify to ihc same sort of craving on the 
part of bctlcr-to-do ]>cople who find metroiH)Iitan ad- 
vantages more to their liking than the <|uiet routine, 
and distance from friends which the suburb enjoins. 
Tlieatcrs, oiwra, the life of the large hotels and the 
pleasures of the " smart set " have (piite as strong a 
grip uiHHi them as the cheaper amusements and 
" ihrill.-i " have upon the working people. Most of us 
have a yearning for sociability. 

It is easy to say that working people cannot be 
templed to live in the better a»nditions of the sutmrbs, 
that thoy find it too stiipi<l and <|uiet. But tliis is just 
where our civic intelligence is challenged and where our 
planning falls short. If it is worth while as a civic 
pf)Iicy to encourage escafw from conge.stion to Iwtter 
and healthier living conditions, it is worth while to i 
study <Hit and provide means whereby recreation and 1 
ncigliliiTship can l)e stimulated ccntrifugally. I 

N'o such attention seems to have been given to recre- 
ation in Norwood and Oakley. There is a small ptay- 
ground, luit it has poiir leadership. A few band con- 
certs are held each summer in front of the town hall, 
and baseball games are played between teams repre- 
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senting the different factories. A niglit school with 
from 350 to 400 attendants provides cooking, sewing 
and gymnasium work in addition to tlie common scluxil 
snhjccts. The board of education also in res[K)nse to 
a |)Ctit ion from some of the factory workers opened 
evening gymnasiimi classes in a school nuar the fac- 
tories, 
j I!ut in general the public recreation of the coniminiity 
I is left to commercial enterprise. It consists of two 
; motion-picture shows, one air dome, a baseball park 
for the games of a Saturday afternoon league, and a 
few bowling alleys and iwolrooms mustly connected 
with saloons. Lack of any giHxI-sized hall for enter- 
tainments, lectures, mass-meetings and social gather- 
ings Ifd, however, to an agitation to meet this need in 
a new city hall. 

Tile school authorities are aware of the value of 
utilizing their school biiiUlings for evening social and 
civic centers, but they ixnnt out that there arc very 
few organizations to make use of tlieui. Even the 
neighlx)rho<xl "welfare societies" wluch took a great 
interest in the early civic problems of the comnnuiily 
have nearly all died out or Ix-comc inactive as munici- 
pal service has Iwcome more ailei|uale. The possibih- 
ties of .stimulating civic and social organization 
through .social and recreation centers seem unknown. 
One neighl>orliood recreation center such as Chicago 
now has to tlie number of twenty-five might, with 
intelligent leadership, solve the problem. How small 
a proportion of the community's energy and money 
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goes into public recreation is shown in a recent munici- 
pal rqmrt; a grand total of $140 is entered for public 
parks, covering only the playground above mentioned 
and inadequate for that, and $40,074 stands opposite 
jKjIice and fire departments. 

Wbile Norwood has not adapted its comnnniity life 
to serve the needs of an industrial populalion, so far . 
as Utwn plainiing, lioiisiiig and recreation are con- I 
cerned, some branches of public service are well pro- ' 
vided. Iler school system is considered unusually 
g(K)d. Iler health is her proudest boast, though the 
i<jr2 budget of $2,040 for this purjiose betokens no 
especial elf<jrt to conserve it and prevent dangers which 
would undmihtedly creep in with congestion. Water 
sup|)ly is- of good quality, but said to be inadequate, 
particularly for industrial use. The rates are y^j 
cents i)er liun<lre<l cubic feet, with 75 cents as a mini- 
mum quarterly charge. The water works arc muiiici- , 
pally (jwncd as is also the electric-light plant wliicli sup- \ 
plies light at C) cents jK-r thousand watts as compared 
with llie Cincinnati rate of 8 cents. Street-car and 
teU'iihuuc franchi.ses have provoked no serious slrug- 
gle.s but Norw(M>d lias bad to accept practically the 
same terms as Cincinnati. In 1900 wbcu a new street- 
car franchise was negotiated, the <luralion was niaclc 
uniform with Cincinnati franchises, but two extensions 
of lines and a five-cent fare to any point iu Cincinnati 
by universal transfers were secured. 

fn the haudling nf the gas situation this town has 
really shown its power. Norwood secured striking 
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advantage not only for her own citizens, but for alt 
Cincinnati. The rate in Cincinnati had l«en 75 cents 
a thousand feet, and this was the rate which the Cin- 
cinnati company also charged the suburb. The Nor- 
wood city council encouraged an Oliio company to 
pijie in natural gas at 25 cents per thousand feet. To 
meet the conijietition tlie Cincinnati company fuund it- 
self compelled to pijie in natural gas from West Vir- 
ginia. The Ohio company then sold out its rights to 
the Cincinnati company, but not before the citizens saw 
to it that the price should remain as low as 30 cents. 
Cincinnati was thus, through Norwood's civic alert- 
ness,, enabled to secure its supply at less than half the 
rate it formerly paid. 

Annexation to Cincinnati has thus far been success- 
fully opposed by Norwood which recently vDted against 
it by 2,759 to 930, while Cincinnati voted 5 to i for 
it. But Oakley voted for annexation. 

Norwood's chief arginnent in opposition is the fear 
of putting good ncighborlioiid conditions at the mercy 
of a gang-ridden city. This was for a time counter- 
acted by Cincinnati's election of Hcnry T. Hunt as 
mayor, an able young reformer who gave the city an 
eflieient administration. " When Cincinnati gives evi- 
dence that her refonii is permanent, and when she goes 
in for such things as parks and schools for lier whole 
IK)pulation, we'll Ije glad to come in," said a fair- 
minded Norwood citizen who has consistently opposed 
annexation. Norwood's contention that under an- 
nexation there would be no assurance as to how much 
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of her taxes would be spent locally is answered 1^ the 
fact that the expense of ser\-hitr territory annexed in 
191 1 would be $272,329, or more than three ttnies the 
revcniie, $86,284, to be obtained from such territory, 

Tlie broad handling of tlie town planning, housing 
and trans|>ortatfon conditions in these industrial 
suburbs, involving the relation of industries to residen- 
tial areas, demands first of all a program of construc- 
tion and public control in the interests of the whole 
body of people who live and work in them. Each 
coinniunity needs civic coherence. What can be done 
by concerted action has been shown in the " factory 
colony," in the Schniidlapp honsing enterprise, and tn 
the (Iglit for gas. The need, however, is wider than 
this. The coniple.Kities of modern life which have 
made citizens so hiterdependent upon each oilier for 
their luiitual welfare ha\'e also made the towns and 
l!aiit,'es of a nietro|Kjlitaii district interdeiK-iidcnt. 
Ivacli locality has much to gain from a coiujirehensive 
plan inchuling all, and each has something to con- 
tribute, JHst as Xorwood's efforts gave to the whole 
people of Cincinnati the boon of cheap lighting. -, 

The exodus of industry from the congested center of 
Cincinnati has shown ns no com])rehensivc and intelli- 
gent civic policy on the i>art of the big city to promote 
and guide community development. Etpially in their 
smaller .spheres, Norwood and Oakley have failed. 

If the .same degree of forethongbl, skill, intelligence 
and enterprise, which was applied to the planning of 
the " factury col..ny," had also been applied to the 
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scheming of the coinmiinily life of Oakley and Nor- 
wood, the environs of Ciiicinnnti might now have dc- 
veIoi)ed the most interesting and significant industrial 
snbnrhs in America, might even have shown us onr 
nearest approach to the garden sulnirhs of Kngland in 
IK>int of cooperative land owncrslii|) and huilding as 
well as in physical arrangement. With broad fields, 
trees, gentle hillsides, and a ravine wilh a water course, 
nature has done her part to provide hcanty. IJut, ex- 
cept in the efforts of Mr. Schmidhpp, not the slight- 
est attempt has Ijeen made to solve the |)rohIem of the 
workers' household in these surroundings near his 
work. Tlie recreation of tlie working girl seems to 
have received scarcely a thought. The removal of 
the factory to the rim of the big city is not an adecpiate 
solution of our civic-indnslrial problem if it leaves the 
w<irkcrs' home behind in a congfste<l area, or even if 
it transplants it to a region where the whole system of 
community life is left to remain undeveloped. 

Tile intelligence wliicli is so skillfully ap]>ltcd to the 
planning of indnstrial expansion should be <lirccted to 
the great op]M>rtunity for guiding civic and social de- 
velopment in the outer belts of growtli. 
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CHAPTER V 
ECONOMIC GAIN AND CIVIC ISOLATION 

The " East Side" has coine to be almost synotiy- 
mnus with social and civic problems. St. Louis ap- 
plies the term to the string of towns sprawled along 
Ihe opposite bank of the great river, and it is appro- 
priate ill its civic as well as its geographical ciHiiicction. 
Iliit while New York's l-^ist Side has problems of in- 
criistwl congestion, St. Louis' East Side consists of 
ci»niparaiivdy new .satellites, their growth so much in 
process that its shaping is belli jiossible and worth 
while. 

liuUistrial suburbs cominonly have Iiad to strike new 
civic riMit at a distance from the established community 
life of (be large center. Rut these St. Louis satellites 
present this problem in accentuated form. Special di- 
viding lines across which indn^iry juni|ied to secnre 
unusual economic gains have meant unnsnal civic 
isolaiion. The Mississippi has been a great barrier to 
the tlow of life helvveen the luist Side sulmibs and the 
big city. And the intervening strtte line separates 
(iclds for citizcnshi|) inio divided fields of acli<iii, with 
little opportunity for associated civic effort. 

These Illinois towns are linked to the larger city by 
four big coupling pins — the bridges across the broad, 
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brown Mississii>pi. Directly facing St. Loiiis, and as 
close to tlie river bank as a nftwork of railway ter- 
minals will iwrmit, is an aggloiiieration of business 
buildings, dwellings, and tall chimneyed iiuhislrial 
phtnts. This is Hast St. Louis, linked to the city proijcr 
by two bridjjes. On its northern ed},'c between a slug- 
gish, dirty stream and some railroad tracks are exlcn- 
sive stockyards. Beyoml strctelits a swampy area, 
crisscrossed with railways and <lolted with occasional 
factories and houses. Still farther north, whore the 
third bridge leads over from St. Lonis, the seltle<! area 
peters out into straggling houses and liovds. This is 
Venice., unkempt, amphibious. 

The triilley cars from across the bridge sjwiid little 
time on. their way through Venice tn annihcr and 
larger community set to the noilbcast a mile or two 
Iwck from the river Iwnk. Like a huge cily wall, the 
big manufacturing jilanls are ranged along ils western 
c<lge, while the stacks of a sicel mill serve as sculiuels 
to the cast. The first section that the cars enter is 
made np of miscellaneous small linuses with occasional 
ugly larger buildings. This is Madison. You go on 
into a l>etter set-uji section. Granite City, which is 
slowly cree|>ing out into the prairie with skirmish Ijnes 
of lK)x-Iike dwellings. To one side is a forlorn neigh- 
borhood Ijejond the western biilwark of industries and 
railroads. This is "Hungary Hollow." 

East St. Louis, Madison, and (Jranite City arc not 
an overflow of St. Lonis industry — for few factories 
have actually shifted their location from one side of the 
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river to the other. But the nKxIcni temJeiicy to utilize 
industrially the outskirts of lartte cciilers of iiopiila- 
tioii has lierc Ix'en basctl not alunc on the factors which 
cointnoiily <)|it'rale. The sptTJal economic a<lv;nitagcs, 
some of tJicni arbitrary ami artitlcial, are shared by all 
three lllinuis towns over St, Louis. St. I^iiis has Ijeen 
rthictaiit lo admit that such advantajjcs existed. Un- 
til recently lier principal eomnierciat Ixjdy would rather 
have thrown a new industry to Kansas City, nearly 
three hundred miles away, hut in the same state, than 
to any une of the Illinois towns just acr()ss the river. 

Hut the last few years have seen the heginnings of 
a new s])irit; the old jealousies are heing laid aside, 
an<l tile real unity of the nietropulitan industrial dis- 
trict is iK'comiu;^ recoguized on Imlh sides of the river. 
In seekiiiy to bring in new imhistries, the Ihisiness 
Men's League of St, Liiuis, which is increasingly 
representative of tlie Illinois as well as the Missouri 
sidv, now seeks to explain fairly the relative advau- 
ta;,'es of locating in St. Louis proper, on its western 
outskirts, or in the towns of the lilast Side. Many 
I)lants liiid that St. Louis sites, with better sewerage 
and t)ie cheap jxiwer from the ilam across the Missis- 
sippi at Keokuk, are preferable to those with the ad- 
vantages of llie Kast Side. 

Some of the advantages of the Kast Side over St. ; 
Louis are those wJiich the periphery of any large center ; 
of iK)|Hilation usually imiskcsscs: J 

I, Clieai> I-and. Large level tracts are available in \^ 
East St. Louis within twenty-five minutes from the : 
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St Louis business district. Although the fare is ten 
cents it is expected' to be reduced to five cents soon. 
The nearest similar tracts on the western outskirts of 
St. Louis are at least an hour away by slreet-car, 
Hast Side sites cost usually less than half as nuich as 
those in St. Louis. 
^ 2, Uaiiroad Facilities. East St. Louis is a notable 

railway center. 
Il 3. Proxiinity to Latmr Supply. St. Louis working- 
men's districts arc within street-car distance of East 
Side plants. 

But the East Side's peculiar advantaf^cs over St. 
I Louts are of a sort not usually ik)ssc.ssc(1 by tJie out- 
■ skirts of big cilics. 

Cheap Fuel. This, as important as cheap land, is 
'diie'to an " arbitrary " whereby the Terminal Nailroad 
Association charges on a Ion of coal from the f,'rcat 
Illinois bituminous mines from 10 lo roo miles away 
a unifumi rale of fifty-two cents to .'^t. Louis, and only 
thirty-two cents to any iMJint on the l-'ast Side. 

2. Chenp Water. Large Fjurtntilies for manufactur- 
ing purposes cost less than half as much as in St. Louis. 

3. DifTcrenccg in Laws. The absence of smoke reg- 
ulation such as that in St. Louis is said to be an ad- 
vantage for the heavy coal-consninitig industries of the 
East .Side. But East Side manufacturers point to the 
fact that they are seeking fuel economy through the 
elimination of smoke. Labor conditions do not seem 
to Ijc affccled much by the <li ffercnces in lalior legisla- 
tion. Missouri has a nine-hour day and llfly-foiir- 
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hour week for working women, while the Illinois law 
provides Icn hours a day and sixly lioiirs a week as a 
inaxiiHum. Illinois has a workman's compensation 
law, while Missunri hoped to j^et one at llie 1915 ses- 
sion of the legislature; but failed. 

The "arbitrary" on coal is part and parcel of the 
one great civic issue whtcii for years has stirred St. 
Louis into bitter struggle. The Terminal Railroad 
Association, including most of the railroads which 
enter the city, controls all the railway and ferry facili- 
ties crossing the river, and the belt lines serving both 
sides. It contemls ihat costly bridges warrant the high 
freight toll across liie river, and that a Hat rate of 
twenty cents a ton is better for Ihc city as a whole 
than a mileage rate to points of delivery in St, Louis. 
Many St. I-oiiis citizens, huivever, feel that aside from 
whether the terminal association itself or the railways 
composiiig it make excessive imjllts, public necessity 
demands relief for the whole city. The shippers were 
the first to organize a remedial effort, Under'thc lead- 
ership of David R. Francis they built the Merchants' 
Bridge in 1889. But in a few years Ihis pa.ssed to the 
control of the terminal association. 

The second development came a few years ago. 
The \fcKitdey traction liiR-s, with 380 miles t>f ramill- 
cations in Illinois, built a bridge. Itut it connects with 
no Ixjit-line facilities for distribution in St. Louis, ami 
so has had little effect. The McKintcy interests filed 
a forty-two-cent rate and asked the St, LonisiMuniciim! 
Assembly to give it a franchise to connect wilh the 
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Wt lines of the terminal association. But public 
sentiment was suspicious, and the assembly refused to 
(*ive the franchise unless an agreement should be 
made to alx>Iish tlie " arbitrary "- entirely and . 
. brinff the rate down to thirty-two cents or a mileage 

St. Louis' Iiojk; lias been staked on the third enter- 
prise, the Free Bridge, built by the nuiniciiKility with 
$^,500,000 obtained through the issuance of bonds in 
1906. An adtlitional bond issue of $2,750,000 to com- 
plete the approaches to the bridge was authorized by 
(he voters in NovcmlxT, 1914, after three previous de- 
feats which had tied up the project for over three 
years. The defeats were due largely to the fear that 
the I-^-ist Side a])proaches were not sufficiently bcyomi 
the reach of terminal association control. Meanwhile, 
a iKTfcclly good bridge was about as useless a public 
cimveiiiencc as conkl be iuiagined since only one end 
was connected with the land. For years, therefore, de- 
spite St. Louis' efforts to secure the same rate, the East 
Side lins enjoyed a purely artificial advantage in the 
cost of coal. 

Cheap land and cheap cail have thus Ijeen the great- 
est factors in allracling indnstrie: for which one or 
Ixilh are im|K>rtant. In the removal of the St. Louis 
stockyards to Fast St. Louis, for instance, cheap land 
was of course the main consideration. So it was in 
the development of the railway yanls and tenninals 
on the Illinois side. But in the heavy steel manufac- 
turing which pl.nys so im])orlant a part in the develoi)- 
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I ment of the wliole East Side, clicap laiul in large tracts 
I and a large supply of cheap coal are prime factors. 
j Tlie East Side lias rapidly Ix'coiiie, there fore, the sec- 
: tioii of the St. Louis industrial district into which 

heavy industrial processes, usually the dirtiest and 

dingiest, have been sluintcd. ' 

' i 






A Factor in Civic Isolatiun 

Although hiiili to rdii'vt Si. Liiiiis from hiKli fri"nlit rates, 

citizens refused for yc:irs to vole for tbe.riiiniilelioii of ilie i''rec 

BriJgc, fearing railroad control of tlic Illinois iiiipniiicli. 

In 1890 East St. Lonis had bnt 15.169 population 
] while Granite City and Madison did not show at all 
I in tile census returns. The j,'rowth fnun rytw to 1910 
' shows the later developments of the h'ast Side : 
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1900 191O 

East St. Lotiis 29,655 58,547 

Granite City 3,122 9,903 

Mailison 1,979 S-tH^^ 

Venice 2,450 3.718 

In 1912 Kast St. Lonis was estiinatcil to liave about 
70,000 iieojile, and Granite City — llie 1910 censns of 
vvliicli omitted two wards — about 12,000, The 
j;nAvtli of this Rroup of towns from 1900 lo 1910 was 
no less than 108 iwrcent. St. Louis in tbe same decade 
increased only from 575,238 to 687,029, a growth of 
but ty per cent. For a comparison of liast Side 
Krowth with that of the western outskirts of St. Lotus 
the data arc not available. 

Venice shows litllc growth. Its low situation ex- 
poses it particularly to the annua! high water in the 
-Mississippi. This makes it undosirahle for maiuifac- 
tnring sites, but railroad yards are e\i>ectcd to occupy 
parts of its territory. Formerly a little scltlemcnt at 
a ferry station, it is now a forlorn ci4Ieclion of ram- 
shackle houses clustered around the approach to the 
-McKinley liridyc, though its a|ipcarance has recently 
shown .some improvement, particnkirly since it now 
boasts a well-paved main street. Along the rivcr-I>ot- 
tonis its amphibious dwellings — shanties on scows, at 
home lloating on the flood or grounded wherever the 
subsiding waters leave them — give a picturcsfjue toucli 
-ti> its s<(ualor. While its recurring inundations led it 
to claim its name, one could scarcely imagine a more 
incongruous contrast with the (Jucen of the Adriatic. 
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The flood danger whicli lias been so great a handicap 
to the whole East Side is now less menacing through 
the recent construction of a great levee at a ccisl of 
56,500,000 in wliich all the East Side coninninilies 
siiared. 

To the social observer interested in the civic and 

community aspects of suburban industrial develnp- 

tnents, these East Side towns present an interesting and 

somewhat different situation from that which is usually 

. to be found on the outskirts of a big city. They are 

i\ separated from the central metropolis of tlieirindustrial 

\j Idistrict by a great river and by a state line; tliey have, 

(as has licen pointed out, more diau the ordinary oni- 

momic adrantagesovcr it; tliey sliarc its general destiny 

but comparatively little of its civic life. 

The sittialion can Ix- seen more distinctly by focusing 
atteiitttin on a typical connumiity, Cranilc City is not 
only a community by itself an<l typical in that all the 
economic factors mentioned above affect il, but it has 
added significance in the fact that its establishiiieut and 
development were definitely planned at the outset by 
one large imhislrial interest. The share taken by im- 
migrants in its life may also be measured llie more 
easily since "Hungary Hollow," where they are 
massed, is an isolated part of the town. I'urttu'ruiore, 
distinctive lalmr conditions, iuv()lving union urg:mi/a- 
tion and reduced hours of work, add special interest 
to it as a community. 

The newcomer wonders half-conscionsly how the 
name Granite City l^ecamc atiaclic<l to a place Incated 
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oil tlie soft soil of a great river valley. The tiiaiiiifac- 
tiire of enameled " granite *' kiteheiiware chrislciied 
tlie i)lace. It was in 1893 that K. G. and W. I*. Nie- 
dringhaiis selected the spot and Iwtiglit 4.000 acres to 
provide a town for their graiiite-ware factory, which 











At Home on Land ob Wateb 

Vcnkc. Illinois, fti.-<|iii;iilly lluiHteil liy llic Mississippi, has many 

iii»i>l"'»oiis ilwulliiigs. Till- iiiiijor part o( llic town iio\¥ 

lias levee protection. 

had ontgrown its site in St. I-Otits. This is the only . 
plant in riranile L'ily which may he said to have moved , 
over from Si. Louis. The other inihistrles which now ' 
hel]) to employ 8,500 workers in Granite City started 
there, largely through the initiative of the N'iedring- 
luttiscs. They were especially interested in startinj; 
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the large plants of the American Stctl Foundries and 
the Commonwealth Steel Company. 

At the outset the company platted the town, im- 
proved the streets, provided sewers and water supply, 
planted 14.000 trees, and built one Inindred houses, in- 
cluding fifty double ones of brick. In 1896 tlic place 
was incorporated as a cily. In 11)12, with over 12,000 
inhabitants, it boasted the following princii)al plants: 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. (stfcl works), 

employing ■ i ,800 

National Iinanicling & Stamping Co. (stamping 

works), employing i,ao 

American Sleel l-'onndrits, employing 1,700 

Coiuntonwiiiltli Steel Co., cnipluyiiig j.'jcxj 

National Leail Co., employing fxxj 

Corn I'rodncts Kcfinitig Co. and other industries, 

employing 500 

The yearly payroll is estimated at $6,500,000. Ofj 
the 8,500 workers, it is estimated that 0$ per cent, live 
in Granite Cily and 35 i>er cent, in St. Louis. \ 

The selection of the town site on land as high as 
could l)c found in the river lovvhmds was the most ini- 
IX)rtant factor in its plannnig. Tliis was clearly shown 
in 1903, when fkxKls covered the whole area for miles 
around, hut left Granite Cily and the major part of 
Kast St. Louis unlouclied. The streets were laid out 
in the customary gridiron arrangement, cxcwpt that one 
diagonal tUorouglifarc vas provided from the slamp- 
jng and enameling plant through the business center to 
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a reskleiitiat district 111 the opjKisite comer. This ave- 
nue k-ars tlic name of llic town's founder. His sons 
wanted tlie town itself to he known as " Niedringhaiis," 
!nit he objected. It may be that the notoriety in which 
the town of Pnllman found Itself tliat very summer 
had something to do wiili his stand, for he watched 
keenly the dcveliij)iuents in Chicago's paternalistic 
satellite. Indeed, tlie rnllntan strike and the Ijcaring . 
which company house rentals had tii>on it are said to 
have materially modified the elder Niedringhaus' j 
scheme for Granite City. 

Lc»ls were given a width of fifty feet in the original 
plat. In some of the more recent siilxli visions real- 
cslatc companies have cut the withh In twtt fur tlic 
pur|M)se, they say, of bringing llie cost of homes within 
ilie means cif less skilled workmen. While the reat- 
eslale company formed by the Xiedringhauses has con- 
tinued to be active, considerable tracts of land were 
siilil to other companies for development, llic Com- 
panies claim tliat lots are sold at only a reasonable 
pnillt, but there is a somewhat prevalent impression 
among the pco]jle that all the companies have made a 
•'giH)d tiling" <iut of the lan<l values which the influx 
of population has created. " Why, they could ojicralc 
the ]il:mls at a loss ami still make money liccause of the 
land," is the way one man expressed his opinion. Hut 
the Niedritighaus company pursues a |)olicy of dispos- 
ing of its real estate as rapidly as i»ossil)le, and de- 
clares that its really comiKiny has never paid a divi- 
dend. 
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From the figures given by one of tlie principal real- 
eslate dealers it wonkl appear that land profits have 
not been small. The original value before tlie town 
was built was about $500 an aCrc, though for parts it 
was as low as $150 an acre. An acre makes al>oHt five 
lots fifty feet wide. Lots in the best residence sections 
sell to-day at an average of $1,000, mary of tlieni be- 
ing worth as much as $1,500, wliilc mtst of those in 
the poorer sections are valued at $300 a.id up. Some 
of the twenty-five- feet h>ts and a few of tlic iworest 
larger ones sell for as low as $150. It will Iw seen that 
the advance in values in the nineteen years since the 
town was eslahlislicd has been great. And indeed ibis 
same real-estate dealer estimated that (he last four 
years alone have seen an advance of 100 ]kt cent, I'ut 
a home-owner expressed the opinion that average h)l 
prices in the central jiart of the town are even higher 
than the figures cited. 

A factor in boosting land values has, of course, Iwen 
the construction of the levee, for land hillierto worth- 
less because submerged nearly every spring has now 
been redeemed from this disadvantage. The lowest 
land just hack of the levee, for example, once worth 
$40 an acre is now worth $1,000, aeconHiig to the real- 
estate dealer already quoted. 'Ihc assessments for the 
levee were spread over a large area .so that on the 
average the apjxirtionment amounted to only about 
$2.40 per $1,000 on the previously assessed valuation. 

The original purchase of land for the town included 
large holdings near the river so that the increase in 

\ 
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valuation of the protected portion may be sumiiscd. 
. Two thousand acres along the ri\'er bank an<l not pro- 
tected hy the levee are held by the N'icdringhaiis inter- 
ests. They were originally secured to protect Granite 
City from the <level(ipntent of inferior towns Iwtwecn 
it and the river. 'I'hcir future value is dei)emlent on 
h'ast Side dcvelonnient suflicient to warrant river-bank 
improvement and an additional levee. 

A third factor in determining land values is the Mc- 
Kiidey Hridge, across which the internrban lines have 
now been running for several years. Trior to this 
time, except for the special morning and evening 
train.s whicli, at the urgency of the mami facturers, the 
terminal association ran with a five-cent fare, the 
journey from the heart of Si. Lonis was hy way of 
ICast St. Louis and invijived twenty cents carfare to 
say nothing of an hour's exi>crience resembling that to 
be had for a nickel on a " scenic railway." By way. of 
the McKinlcy lirtdge a five-cent fare takes one from 
Granite City to the heart of the St. Louis business dis- 
trict in alKJut thirty-five minutes, and cars run ten min- 
utes apart. 

One would think that the former iiia<Ie<|uate trans- 
portation would have caused St. Louis workmen em- 
ployed at Granite City to move there and that the pres- 
ent ease and cheapness of living in St. Louis and work- 
ing in Granite City would tend to discourage removal 
to (Jranite City. But the actual movement of iHtjHtla- 
tion apjK'ars to l)c the other way. A real-estate dealer 
Sold 350 lots in six weeks in a new snlidivision shortly 
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after the McKinley Bridge went into operation and .75 
per cent, of them were to St. Louis residctils who had 
been working in Granite City. He adthiccs the fur- 
ther evidence that there is not a vacant store or house 
in the town now thougli tiicre were always some be- 
fore. 

' The increased security in land ownership due to the 
fact that Granite City dwellers can now easily reach 
;employment in St. Louis if the home industries have 
•slack i)eriods is no doubt one of the factors in the in- 
creased sale of Granite City land. This s:inie fact, of 
course, makes it easy for sons and daughters of a man 
employed in a Granite City plant to take up office or 
store employment in St. Louis. It also means that St. 
Louis' resources for recreation, education and social 
life, as well as her stores, are within reach. Since the 
opening of the McKinley Bridge it has been estimated 
that 70 per cent, of the money earned in Granite City 
is sjwnt in St. Louis. Yet tiie local slorts are said to 
j be in even a more prosperous condition than formerly 
j because of the increase in the number of households, 
\ as workingmen move their families over from St. 
Louis. 

I In the last ten years nearly all the company houses 
Piave been sold to working people. They are double 
dwellings, not unattractive, and are built upon alter- 
nate lots, the original idea being that the occupants o( 
each house might have a garden. As the lots in be- 
tween I>econic occupied by houses of varying ap])ear- 
aiice the monotony of a row of like lunises will be 
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broken. The sales were made on a basis of the original 
cost plus 6 per cent, a year. 

Unlike the contract of sale of the Gary Land Com- 
I)any, there is no provision for buying houses back in 
case the occupant leaves Granite City. But the com- 
pany has never foreclosed a niortf,'age. In three in- 
stances houses have been taken back and the purchase 
price retnmed. The sales of lots and houses by the 
rcal-cslate companies have been in the ordinary way 
on time i>aymenls. Prior to 1913 more than 2,500 
liouses were built, and through twelve building and 
loan associations over $400,000 was loaned, most of 
the niuiiey coining from small country towns in the 
vicinity. 

I'rum the days in which the town's founders took 
pride in llieir encouragement of churches and schools 
Granite City has boasted of its provisions for these in- 
stitiitinns. At the beginning a building site was given 
to each churcli. In church buildings more than $150,- 
000 has been invested, and citizens are accustomed to 
I)innt out liow much better morally Granite City is than 
Madison, its adjoining ncighlK>r. Persistent efforts 
drove gambling from Granite City, ami recently from 
Madison, and this evil is said now to come no nearer 
than Venice. 

I Six public schools afford the educational facilities 
I for two thousand school children and the superintendent 
bus guided the growth of the system since the time 
when he himself was the oidy teacher and had thirty- 
two pupils on the first day of school. In such ways 
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as the provision of medical inspection the schools scan 
to he up to date. There is little social center work, 
however, though public lecture courses and night classes 
in the common branches are conducted. 

A hasjiital erected and first managed by the Lutheran 
Hospital Association with the financial help of the 
Niedringhauscs is now conducted under Cathnhc aus- 
pices and seems to Ix; rendering efiin'ent service. A 
group of ladies from thethfTerent churches is organized 
to meet some of tiic charitable and civic needs of the 
l>1ace. 

Restriction of saloons was prominent in the tninds 
of Ihe elder Niedringliauses when the town was cs- 
tablisheti, and tlieii' regulations still linld that the cnn- 
scnt of the owners representing twu-ihirds cif tlie lot- 
owners on a block must be secured before a sahxHi may 
be estahlislied in the block. This ojKTated to keep ibe 
number of saloons down to alx)ut thirty-two. There 
was practically no increase for a peri<Ki of five years 
prior to 1913, Hut the numlwr tlien increased rapidly 
-50 that by the summer of igi4there were fifly-lwo. 

One small park was providcvl in the town's original 
i plan, a little circle of formal ilower be<ls at the inler- 
jscction of streets in the center of the town. But neg- 
llect and abuse of this " l)cauty sput " cause<I it lo be 
'given up, N'ci effort has Iktcii made even lo plan ahead 
/ for a park system, as f-'ast St. Louis has done by calling 
! in George K. Kessler as an expert. Outside of a few 
j vacant places utilized as haseliall fields, the recreation 
of Granite City is left to several nickel and ten-cent 
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tlicatcrs and a public <lance hall or two. One club 
Iniililinjf is fairly well eqiiippet] to serve its members 
in a recreational way. Only one industrial plant, that 
(if the C'oinnuinwealth Steel Company, lias a club lnmse 
fur ils eiiii»ti»yees. Tbis lias jhioI tables, a little gym- 1 
nastic apparatus, a ball, sliower Imtlis and library. A 
Isrtie Itimh-riKjm for the workmen is ofwrated without 
profit, as well as a diniiig-rooni for stuwrintendeiits and 
officials. The same company also conducts a technical 
night school for its employees. 

'Hicre is one most slrikiny contrast in Granite City's 
coiiinHiuity Hfc. Here is a town with the most meager 
pritvision for recrealiim, with only Ihe Ijct-hmiiigs of a 
public library and no V. M, C. A. — a town singularly 
Iwirren i»f means f<tr the utilisation of leisure. Vet 
in tins very place arc to be found advanced lalwtr cx- 
perinienls aimed at giving greater leisure to working- I 
men. I"or sonic of the steel plants in Granite City 
have (lenioiisl rated, to the satisfaction of their officials, 
the economic advantages of three eigbt-bour shifts as 
conlrasic<l willi two twelve-hour ."ihifts in continuous 
processes." The Commonwealth Steel Comi>any put 
its furnace and boiler crews on the three-shift plan. 
According to the pa]K'r of General Sniierintemlent R. 
A. Hull, read at a recent convention of the American 
hound ryinen's Association, the plant has actually saved 
money, for llie waste and incfliciency due to negligence 
and fatigue are reduced enungb to outweigh the 20 jjer 
cent, addition to the paynjll of the men afleeted. 
' AVi- nnklc ill Tilt' Snnvy, NDvi-mbiT 16, iqi2, p. igR. 
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The same testimony is enthusiastically givon by Vice-' 
President George W. Niedringhaus of the Granite City 
Steel Company, where there arc a larger nuni1>cr of 
men working eight-hour turns than in any other Granite 
City Plant. The eight-hour shift was first applied in 
this plant to operations which are not necessarily con- 
tinuous for metallurgical reasons. But it has recently 
been extended to the entire open-hearth department, 
and also to the Universal Mill where the bars are 
rolled. 

When the eight-hour basis was first contemplated 
at the Commonwealth Steel Company's plant, difVicuI- 
ties were foreseen, some of them concerning the atti- 
tude of the employees toward necessary wage reduc- 
tions. The change was accompanied by an aver- 
age advance of 22 per cent, in hourly rale of wages, 
but the four-hour reduction meant tliat the daily wage 
decreased about 20 per cent. In view of this fact, the 
, officials were very doubtful as to whether the eight- 
\ hour sliift would meet with the approval of the men. 
! but when the (jueslion was snbniitied to them, a imani- 
I nious afiinnalive vote was the result. The plan has 
' thus worked out in a way satisfactory Iroth to the men 
and to the managers of the plants, who feel tliat it is 
deinonstrated to be economically sound. 

Success, therefore, at the oixm-hearth platforms of 
these two companies arc Ixnnid to have a considerable 
measure of influence not only in Granite City but 
thronghont the country where (he eight-hour shift is 
wholly at variance with general furnace practice. 
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" W'c want tile time to be witli our families and do 
odd jobs around the house," some of the open-liearth 
men said to Mr. Bull. And none of them has sought 
to use the free time in money-making side jobs, as some 
of the officials of steel-producing plants have contended 
would be the case with such a change. That there has 
been liltle bad use of the leisure the officials of the 
Granite City companies all agree. " Steel work is so 
strenuous," says Mr. Xicdringliaus, " thit any man 
who took to dissipation would be unable to keep up his 
efficiency even through the eight-hour shift. The fact 
that we do not have to discharge any of them shows 
in itself that (he time is not l>adly spent." The suc- 
cess of the eight-hour shift in a city so poorly equipped 
for the use of leisure would seem to promise much if 
the schedule were inaugurated in communities where 
more adetpiate recreation facilities have been devel- 
oped. 

In this connection it is peculiarly interesting that the 
Granite City Steel Works presents one of the most 
strongly unionized stcel-prodncing plants in llie coun- 
try. And officials almost without exce]Hion agree that 
this was an imiHjrtant factor in leading to the imroduc- 
tron of the sliortcr working shift. Ever since the days 
of the elder Xiedringhauses, who firmly liclieved that 
through the unions tliey were apt to get the l>cst men, 
yearly trade agreenteiits have lieen effecled between 
tiie Granite City Steel Works and the unions, includ- 
ing the Amalgamated Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Workers — the organization with which the 
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United States Steel CoriHjratioii has had one of its 
bitterest fights. 

Organization recently cxtendcil to the jjirls em- 
ployed at the enameling and stamping eom|iany plant 
and alxmt one hundred ont of the two liundral and 
fifty joined the union. This came ahont, according to 
some of those interested in the girls' organizatiiHi, at 
the instance of the " burners " who had already secured 
the eight-honr day. To strengthen their own jxwilion 
the " burners " brought aljout the organization of the 
girls. The company has made no objection, although 
the Women's Trade Union League declares thai a few 
years ago when it sought to organize the girls three of 
the leaders were discharged and a forelady warned the 
girls not to attend the meeting. Union organisation is 
strongest in the Nieilringhans i)lants; the Connnou- 
wealth and American Steel i'"oundrie,s' plants are only 
lartly unionized, while the Corn Products Reliniug 
Company plant has practically no iinioni^^cd employees. 
Of all Granite City workers jK-rhaps one-third are or- 
ganized. 

' The relations of the Granite City Steel Works with 
its unionize<l emjiJoyces have recently developed into 
unnsniil anil nnilually advantageous coiipcration. The 
company, anticijtating a hard struggle Iwcanse of busi- 
ness conditions and the new tarilV law, lai<l the prob- 
lem Ijefore the leaders of the men — slating that it did 
not wish to discharge men or cut down wages and that 
ihc men could help avoid such contingencies if they 
would assist by economizing material, power and time. 
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Tlic rfsivnisc, acCurdiiig to Mr, N'ie<lriii};luuis, was 
nirdial am! ffrtctivc, and was csiK-cially grati fyiitfj 
ji] lal}ur-iii)iun scttlciiiciils tltiring the suiiiincr of 
1914. 

Willi a iiivniher of the Amalsanialeil Association, a 
fiiriiior worker in one of the total stcet plants, serving 
for a lime ns mayor, cleclcil on the Sctcialist ticket, 
l;il»or (|Ufstioiis n|i|>earcd to Iw a factor in [Xjlitics. 
Vet it was signilieant to llnd relations of icrsonnl 
ciirdralily iK'lwecn a mayor of this type and the head 
of the sleei milt. The mayor, ivliile of course critical 
(»f employers as a class, was t,'Ia<l to give tlic latter 
credit f<»r l)eing a fair and ]il)eral employer. And sim- 
ilarly, the steel execulivc gave friendly recognition to 
[lie good |K'rsonal t|nalilies of the mayor, although 
doubling his ability to see all sides of commnnity prob- 
lems. 

Aside from the slrengtli which the Socialist jwrty 
displayed during this iM;ri<Ki, tlie mayor has tindonht- 
edly had some supixjrt from tliose who tliiiik tliat the 
imlustria! control has dominated too much tlie civic 
affairs of tlie town, Ttiey point to the land, to the 
gas company anil one of the princ'pat Itanks. in all <»f 
wtiicli the Xiedringtians inlerests are supreme. And 
they sIkw how pohUcal d-nlrol has also Iwen in cian- 
jKiny hands llirougli llic eleclion of its men as mayor 
and ahlermen. Indeed, the Socialist mayor found Iiiiii- 
hclf confronted Iiy a boaril of ten ahlermen made up of 
three Xiedringliaiis employees, a iKiinting contractor, a 
landlord, a sat(K>n-lieeper, a railway foreman, one 
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workingman from a foundry and only two Social- 
ists/ 

That some company officials seek to dominate tlie 
politics of the place seems clear. One of the super- 
intendents has for years been a factor in the local af- 
fairs of one national party and " deeply interested," to 
quote his own words, in one of the municipal parties; 
for it is a noteworthy fact tliat national parly names 
have played no part in local i>ulitics. " I want to say 
right now," he declared, " that people desire no more 
Socialist mayors in Granite City." To heat ihe mayor 
for reelection, this plant superinlcndent helped to 
smooth out the factional differences and unite the two 
older municipal parties in opposilion to the Socialists. 
A combination of all the anti- Socialists was finally well 
organized and a campaign was conducted so success- 
fully that in the election whicli followed the Socialists 
were beaten three to one. 

The mayor asserted that some of the business men 
were afraid to voice their objections ti> the control of 
the city by the Niedringhauses. On the other hand, ' 
nearly every business man will tell you what an " un- 
fortunate thing it was for Granite City to be known to 
outside capital as a Socialist city," although one heard 
no word against the mayor as a man. lint tlic mayor 
]K>inted out further that some of the most discerning of 
his snpiK)rters were members of the .Amalgamated who 
had w<irked in other places .an<l had observed what 
steel companies are able to do if ihcy c<nUn»l the ma- 
chinery of local go\'ernmcnt. It shonkl be stated, how- 
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ever, tliat at no time lias there been any serious antago- 
nism tx;t\vecii company and town over issues of civic 
intiKtrtancc. 

I'crliaps tlie most iniiwrtant social problem in Granite 
City is that presented by the picturesque and isolated 
mass of immigrants in " Iltmgary Hollow." No group 
in the community is more neglected, unless it be the 
negroes, of whom about 1,000 are employed in the 
plants. All the latter live, however, in near-by s^iualid 
towns since there is an mnvritten law in Granite City 
that no one shall sell or rent real estate to negroes. 
Counting (iraniie City and Madison as one community 
it includes one of the largest setllenients of Bulgarians 
and Mace<lonians to be found in this country,. 

There is no civic requirement in which American in- 
dustrial cnnnnunitics fail more conspicuously than in 
their handling of the lowest jwid immigrant labor. 
The very nnwillingness of such towns to have their im- 
migrant conditions descril)cd or considered as typical 
is cvidonce of this. Yet the fact that such lal>or is more 
cssenlial in these towns than elsewhere warrants espe- 
cial attention to the conditions under which inuuigrants 
live and work. " It is true," said a factory official, 
"that the district is an eyesore to Granite City, yet 
' Hungary Hollow ' is necessary to the success of the 
large plants and the conditions are no different from 
those surrounding foreign communities in other cities. 
The large plants require common lalwjr and /Xmericans 
will not accept these i)ositioiis," And then, as if to de- 
fend his city's prestige, he said, " Granite City Is prac- 
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tically isolatctl from its foreigners and Americans do 
not mingle with them cither socially or in a htisiness 
way," But he |M)inted mit some <»f the ililTiculties 
which surnnind efrijrts at Ix-tlcrnicnt, hy adiHng, " 'I'he 
majority are here lixlay and *()ne to-nuirrovv, adopt 
the least expensive mode of living and do not eome to 
the United Slates with the intention of hcconiing 
American citizens." 

To a (lescriptiim of tlic work and life of the firanite 
City I'ntgarians and Macedonians the I'edcral Imnii- 
•jration Commission devoted mndi space in its repurt, 
and this docnment lias hccn drawn npon for tnnch of 
tile information here set forth. It is estimaled that in 
1907 tlic minilicr of IJiilgarians reached S.txw, thongh 
some of tlie hest informed citiwns tliini; this lignre too 
larfje, lint the fjeneral iiKhislrial de|>rcssiiin of that 
year sent many IkicU to tlie fatiicrlanil and rednced the 
nnml^-r to only a few hundred. The gronp has since 
increased, althongh tcm])orarily diminishiiifi in the 
stnnmers owin,i; to the exodus for railway construction 
work. In tlie fall of hhj as many as fion went kick 
to fight in the l!all<an War. Of the 1.000 who were 
left, a large proi>ortion lived in "Hungary Hollow." 
A further cause for tlieir diminishing numhers is that 
plant .superintendents have declared the Mace<lonians 
unsatisfactory workmen. One man said he would 
rather have two negn>es than tlirce Macedonians. 

More than (/) per cent, are men — sonie single, hut 
many with fanu'lics in the old country. More than (/> 
IKT cent, have hcen in tliis conniry less than five years.. 
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About ()i per cent, are employed in llie steel plants, but 
less iliiiii 3 \KT cent, are affiliatL'tl wiili trade nnions. 
W'hilt llicir subrk-ty is said to be alwve tbe average 
American standard, tliey are not adaptable in tlieir 
Work, rofjuirc innctt su])crvision and arc jjencrally 
the least ctTective indnstrially of tbe iinniigraiit races. 




ilr' ?» . •-:.- - 

" "-'lP:-nifflijJ|li " 



A Maceiidnian Saloun i 
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Iiiit incrcasinfi:ly tbe yoiiriger men wlio have sttnie in- 
tention of slaying in tbis country atleml sduKit. 

Their carninj^s are from (ifteeii to nhieleen cents jHrr 
hour for common labor, and sijnie of them on piece 
work in other ile]i;n-tJnenls earn as mnch as thirty cents 
or more. At the time of ibc Imnii,!,'rali<ni fummissioii 
sindy. practically all earned less than .yxx) a year; 
nearly ijj per cent, less than ^400; and almnt J5 jK-r 
cent, less ib;m ?_'(X); these lijjnres wonid now probably 
be from 10 to 15 jxir cent, hrgbcr with tbe present 
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higher rate of wages. But in addition account must 
be taken of other earnings during the periods in the 
summer when the steel plants are sometimes not in 
ojwration. As. has been said, many of the common 
laborers go out on railway construction jobs. Some 
of them, however, find work in other industries in 
Granite City, particularly the Corn Products Refining 
ComiKiny, whlcli exceeded even its normal output dur- 
ing the period of depression — alTordiuR a significant 
example of what diversity of industries means in a com- 
munity. 

The standard of living however is even more inter- 
esting. Among the Magyars, more of whom have 
their women with them, tlie keeping of lodgers is well 
nigh a universal custom. Out of forty-four families ■ 
studied, two-thirds kept lodgers. Of wives whose hus- 
bands earned less than $400 a year nearly 74 jwr cent, 
either worked or kept lodgers; but of those whose Inis- 
bands earned from $400 to $600 only 53 jwr cent, 
worked or kept lodgers. Hut by far the larger num- 
Iwr of Bulgarians live rti groups, eillier on the " Iward- 
ing lx)ss " plan or under a system in which houEcbold 
management is shared by the group. 

The first plan is jiracticcd by many Bulgarians and 
Macedonians living in lodging houses, a couple of 
rooms — one for sleeping and the other for cooking 
— l)eing rented by five or si.v men who employ a Ser- 
vian, .Austrian or Polish woman at a fixed amount jwr 
month to do the buying, cooking, washing, and house- 
hold «ork. The accounts for meat, groceries and 
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bread are kept under one name at the different stores, 
aiKl at tile end of the month each- man pays his share 
of the aggregate expense. Under the other plan tlie 
nicnilters of ihc group take turns in doing the cooking 
and housework, rent and cost of food Iwing shared 
l)ro]X)rtionatcly. Kach man, however, does his own 
washing tiiiless the group, as in most cases, employs 
a \vom;in to do it. 

The crowding among these Bulgarian men is very 
great, the average nnnilwr of persons in a room be- 
ing 2.78 and the average |ier sleeping-room being 3.30. 
Of sleeping- rooms 22 jwr cent. Iiave five or more 
persons, 48 \Kr cent, have four or more, and 67 per 
cent, three or more. According to one plant official, a 
tenement ordinance was once adopled establishing a 
minhnum space for each slcejier. Foreigners were dis- 
satisfied, he said, and left the city in such numbers that 
the plants were crippled. It became necessary to re- 
peal the ordinance. 

While doubtless other factors entered into the labor 
scarcity, one can readily Iwlicve that the Mace<lonian 
and Itnlgarian lf)dffing house proprietors were tho.se 
mainly rcsjKinsible for the dissatisfaction. The 
monthly rent is about $i.Ti per man. The income 
which iandhmls derive from rent is "out of pro[K»r- 
lion lo the investment, and excessive," .says tlie reitort 
of the Immigration Commission. The rejiort con- 
tinues : 

Ity way of illustration, the cottages in " Hungary Hol- 
low " may be considered. These cottages -usually Iiave 
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three rooms, althoiigli some scattered here and tlierc have 
, four rooms. In each of these cottages twelve to sixteen 
men live. laying a rent from $14 to $16 per month. Mid- 
tiiilying these amounts hy twdte to gel tlm annual rents, 
tliey are found to he $i(>8 ami $l';2 respectively. These 
rentals are the e(|uivalent of an investment of :?_',Soo ;ind 
?3,Jo<). The orininal cost of ihc coiuiKe:;, it is elaiineil, 
was $1,500, altliough this seems to he an excessive esti- 
mate. On this hasis, liowevcr, llie laiullords are receiv- 
ing from II to 13 per cent, gross, .\s tite liouses are 
l)a(Ily in need of repair, practically the only (iedticlion to 
he made Is for taX'.'s and insurance. The cotiayes arc 
vciy similar to, hut not so gotid as, those for which ihc 
sonthern colloii mill ojieratives pay a rent of $3 to $3.50 
))er month. 

As far as the roonnng houses, which are conilncted 
hy tlic mercantile estahtishments, are concerned, and in 
which such a large projiorlion of ihe poinilalion lives, 
the rents arc from $5 lo $1^ per loom. Taking an aver- 
age rental per room of $5, which is a very low esti- 
mate, a mercantile honse having tifty ri>oms to rent wonlil 
receive $250 in rentals per moulh, or $'3,<xw annually. 
This amount rei>reseuts the annual iutcrest payment on 
$56,000 at 6 per cent. In jiraclice a parallel case exists 
to substantiate this snpiwsition. A mercantile house in 
the connnunity has (ifly roouts for rent, from which it re- 
ceives more than an average of $5 per room per monlh. 
Its huilding cost $30,000. The lower tloor is occupied 
hy a saloon nn<l two large stores. The rental from it.s 
rooms aliovc the first floor, thercforcpays over 10 per 
cent, on the money, invested in the entire building, or, 
in other words, the income from the tenants pays more 
than the orrhnnry rale of return on ihe cost of the hnild- 
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mg, and leaves free of rciit the saloon and store-rooms, 
which arc the most valuable part Of the building for ren- 
tal piinwscs. 

I-'mni these illustrations, it seems clear that altlwugh 
the recent immigrant's per capita outgo for rent is small 




' Macedonian Lodging Duuse in "IIuNCAkv IIullow" 
These 45 tooius accuiiiDUiilatc ^00 ludgers 

because he lives in a crowded condilidii, yet the rent he 
IKiys by gron|).s or families is excessive and yields An un- 
usually large rate of return to his landlord. 

In the lodging houses owned and conducted by the 
" mercanlilc li<nises " as many as two hundred Bul- 
garians crowd into forty-five ronms during the full 
. times of the winter when the steel mills arc o|)cratiiig 
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on their normal schedules. But tlie ordinary " mer- 
cantile company " conchicts a varicti Imsiiicss \vhicl,i 
often includes many such lines as yroccry. meat mar- 
ket, dry g(x>ds and clothiiij; slioii, saloon, coiTcc house, 
bakery, bahk, stoamshii) agency, Itilliard-room, jxiol- 
room, amusement hall, rcal-cstale and rental business, 
restaurant, and perha])s a weekly or semi-weekly news- 
I»a]>er. 

The proprietors use their jrosition to squeeze larfje 
profits out of their fellow-countrymen, but the average 
Bulgarian hves on sc) little that he is able to save nmch. 
This is shown by the fact that from one bank in Granite 
City no less than $50,000 was drawn in six weeks at 
the time of the Balkan War. In less than three hours 
one Sunday afternoon a meeting held in a dance pavil- 
ion contributed $4,600 to be sent to the Bulgarian Red 
Cross. 

" Hungary Hollow," it should l)e slated, was not 
devcloi)cd by the imlustrial plants or their realty com- 
panies, but by an independent real-estate coinj)any, to 
which several large unimproved tracts were sold. ;\1- 
thotigh in tnrn it has sold much of the area to the for- 
eigners it owns not a few of the houses where bad con- 
ditions obtain. This district is of Course governed by 
the authorities of Granite City, of which it is a part, 
but they have neglected it shamefully. Until 1912 
there was not a [yavci] street and a jear later but two. 
Sanitary suirervision is conspicnons by its absence. 
One of the worst features is the dangerous grade 
crossing which separates the neighborhood from the 
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main jiart of Granite City. Across a score of tracks, 
carryiiig llie freiglit and fast jKissengcr trains of sev- 
eral trunk lines, every inhabitant of " Hungary Hoi- . 
low " must go to rcacli tlie business center anil most nt 
the industries of tlie city. And the dwellers in the 
central part of Cjranile City who work in the two or 
three plants on the " Hungary Hollow" side of the 
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crossing have the same dangerous tri]) to make. At 
only nne |K)iiit is there a watclmian. 

Scarcely any of the denizens of the " Hollow " are 
voters, aiid they have little tu do wiili the civic affairs 
of (iranite City, lint over affairs among tlicnisehes 
they ha\e an tntcrcsliiig system of control which in- 
volves popular gatherings not unlike a town meeting. 
It rests in the main on a " Ijoss system " analogous to 
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that ill our own city iKilitics. Tlie alien press lias :i 
large inlhience oii iniblic upiiiioii, but the liead of each 
"mercantile house," vvlio in some inslatices is iic.vs- 
[laiwr proprietor as well, is the most (wteiit factor in 
the control of neigtiljorliood affairs, lie not only 
lodges many of his iKtirons bnt sells to all of tlieni 
nearly everything they hiiy. And to him they look for 
advice in the alifairs of life. He tells them of ojijior- 
tiMiititis for work and advises them about acceiiting 
work whicli is offered. 

So isolated are these Bulgarians from the American" 
life beside and around them that an American ahiiost 
thinks himself in a foreign country when he crosses 
the tracks. Visit "Hungary Hollow" in the latter 
]>art of ilay and you may liiul every doorway and win- 
dow framed in green Iwughs brought in from tlie near- 
est woodland. On all sides you will hear singing and 
the music of the concertina, while every salmm and 
coffee house ovorilows with all sorts of festivity, ^'ou 
will Ije aslonisliwl to learn the occasion of it all: these 
comparatively uneducated foreigners are having a most 
hilarious lime — and some of them arc getting tip- 
roariousty drunk — in honor of the origin of the Bul- 
garian alphal>et and ttit; two monks St. Melhodius and 
St. Cyril, to whose credit that literary Ial>or stands. 
During the IJalkan War all such festivity as dancing 
and gay music wa.s abandoned; natii)nat hyniiis and 
kdlads descriptive of soldier life and bravery in death 
were mainly to be lieard. 

Just as "Hungary Hollow" has an imjMjrtanl and 
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close relation with tlie workaday life of Granite City, 
so Granite City and the East Side are important jKirts 
of tlie St. D)iiis industrial district, and are increasingly 
. rL'cof;ni/i'd as such. And just a.-; " Ihiii;iary UoUuw" 
shares scarcely at all in the civic and social activities 
of the city to wliicli it lieluii/js, so CIranilc City and the 
Hast Side are " ont in the citid " so far as the civic 
plans and social profjrcss of St. I-outs are concerned. 
Of conrse, there is little initiative on the part of these 
conimuiiilies to " join in." And the insiiiratton which 
St. Louis extends to its western snlmrhs — identiHcd 
with it in the same comity and stale governments — 
is entirely lacking in its relation to the Kast Side towns, 
whose v()liinic of business and induslrial outpnt never- 
theless it now gladly claims as swelling the greatness 
of the St. Lonis dislrict. 

Naturally the liroad river and the slate Ijoumiaries 
break the identity of interests <lepcnding upon state, 
ciiunty or nuinicipal legislation. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand why a city plan for St. I.onis and its 
environs has nothing to do wiih the region across the 
river, although it does not fail to present detailed 
schemes for the growth and improvement of areas much 
farther <Itstant on the western side. Yet arbitrary 
governmental boundaries of |>olitical units almost fade 
out ill onr modern conception of the " industrial dis- 
lrict " and its development as a whole. The essential 
social and civic unity of the same district should sim- 
ilarly be recognized. Much might lie gained ihrongh 
co()j)crating an<l coilrdinat tng action on the part of tlic 
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several governmental autliorities having jtirisdiction in 
sncli a " district," and on tlie jtart of the voUmtfcr so- 
cial anil civic agencies concerncil. 

The need for sncli harmonizing of effort is readily 
apparent in tlic St. Lonis district. The St. Louis city 
infirmary and the relief societies are frcqncnlly iini)ose(l 
■ nj)on by applicants whose care is pro|)erly a rcsiH>nsibiI-' 
ity of the Illinois commnnitics. A wife dcwrter on 
either side can find refuge by merely crossing a bridge, 
and similarly criminals are glad to avail theniselvesof 
the state line as one additional harrier against pttrsnil, 
though the jmlicc of the two sides have some coopera- 
tive relations. Deggars come and go across the 
bridges, while the cotnimmities on either side make no 
attempt to dovetail their nietlwMls of handling this prol)- 
lem. Prostitutes when harassed on one side readily 
cross to the other. And the difTereiice in the enforce- 
ment of Sunday closing laws is an open secret among 
the thirsty. Yet in. die Si. Lonis Central Council of 
Social Agencies, comprising about iifly organizations, 
there is no representation from ihe ICasi Side — dne 
largely, no doubt, to the fail that there are few strong 
social agencies on that side of the river to be rejirc- 
sented. lint for the 1>etter handling of its own proli- 
lenis, if not lo promote the social unity of the district, 
it would seem that St. Louis would do well to take 
greater interest in the encouragement of civic and so- 
cial effort on the Kast Side. 

Thus, while there is recognilion of the industrial 
and couiniercial unity of the whole .St, Lonis " district." 
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there is [Jractically no cx|)ressidii of its real civic and 
socinl unity. Tliis contrast is, of conrse, to be found 
in the relation of practically every large center of pop- 
ulation to its industrial satellites. Yet here it seems 
to be even more sliarply drawn tlian usual. The eco- 
nomic advantages of the East Side are, for certain in- 
dustries, even more pronounced than is the case in the 
average suburban factory town; while the social and 
civic tics are even weaker. The Hast Side i.s valued 
for its industrial and conunercial contributions to the 
district, ami has the advice ami help of the strongest 
St. Louis business organizations. Out it is left to 
work out its own civic and social salvation. 

What it lias accomplished and what — through ig- 
norance or apathy or preoccui)ation — it has failed to 
t\o, we have tried to outline brielly, using Granite City 
as a typical conununity. 

\Vc find a town planned, established ami largely con- 
trolled by one indusiria! interest. Laid out in al>oiit 
ihc same unattractive fashion as other imiu.strial towns 
of ils class, it presents neither tlie showy front of some 
" model cities " nor the wretched conditions which arc 
often to \k found in family s(|ualor Iwhind such a mask, 
liut its "Hungary Hollow," full of crowded and ex- 
ploited I'ulgarians, must not l>e forgoiten. 

Granite City is not a great deal alwive the Anjerican 
average of rather monotonous industrial coninniiii- 
ties. l'€\v of its dwellings arc of the worst sort. I>:it 
none is of the attractive <lcscriplioii which many fliig- 
lish and a very few American industrial (owns are pro- 
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viiling. Exceptionally barren of resources for the so- 
cial and recreational life of its inlial;i(ants, it neverthe- 
less seems to have little of the demoralization which 
usually accompanies such dchciencies. I'uuniled in a 
paternalistic way, it has managed to avoid some of 
the worst mistakes of paternalism. Dominated hy one 
industrial group, it has had neither sjiectacular " wel- 
fare" benefits, nor arbitrary regulaliun of everyday 
life in accordance with tlic whim of an autocrat prill- 
ing himself on " his " men and what he docs for thcni. 
Instead, there is a democratic spirit in the shjirinj; uf 
industrial power, as shown by the relations betwecu 
employers and trade unions, which has worked out a 
more significant advaiKe in industrial conditions — 
the substitution of the eight- for the twelve-hour shift 
in some steel processes, continuous and otticrwise — 
thai* can Ik: shown hy other places where industrial 
autocracy is mure pronounced. 
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A Cn Y UY DECREE 

Made-to-order cities arc the s|)cctaciilar civic by- 
product of tile new iiidustrialisni. Acciistoined though 
Ainericaiis of this day are to rapid accomplishment, not 
one wl(o nsits iho suddenly created city of Gary fails 
to experience a new thrill of amazement. 

Gary is probably the (greatest siiij;!e calculated; 
achievement of America's master inthislry. A score 
j of steel towns have slowly fjrown from small Iwgin- 
' iiin;,'s, lUit tlie creators of Gary planned i/t' tioz'o a 
city which in five years attained a sii^c etjual to that 
aci|nired in thirty years of growth at 1 lomestead. This 
ma<lc -to-order cily is not unlikely to become the sec- 
ond city in Indiana Iwfore many decades pass. 

Industrial ]K>wer has perhaps never licfnre had a 
simpler civic op]K)rtunity than when it brnnght in 1906 
vast resonrces to an nninliahitcd wilderness at I-ake 
Michigan's southern end. Mow did that |7owcr meet 
its civic re.-iiM>nsihilily. when there was nothing but 
a sand Hat to gainsay its will, and how are the ciliKcns 
meelinn iheirs now that the sand Hat is a town? What 
of the relations lietween the two? 

.Ill Ai>ril, 11)06. the region was a waste of rolling 
sand dunes siwtrsely covered with scruh oak and inter- 
ims 
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siwrsecl witli ponds and marshes. Tliree years later 
there was a great steel plant capable of employing 14,- 
000 men and covering approximately a square mile, 
eipiipiKd with a made-to-onlcr liarlior for the great 
ore freighters, and a town of 12,000 inhabitanls.Vvith 
fifteen miles of paved streets, tvveiiiy-five miles of 
cement sidewalks, two million dollars' worth of resi- 
dences completed and occupied, a sewer system, water 
and gas plants, electric lighting, a national and a state 
liank, six hotels, three dailies and one weekly news- 
pajwr, two pnblic schoolhonscs, several snbsiantial 
church edifices, ten denominations represented in chnrcli 
organizations, and n'lany well-apixjintctl stores and 
shops handling practically all the cummodiiies that a 
good-sized city usually needs. There were 4(1 law- 
yers, 24 physicians and 6 dentists. AtkI a thriving 
Commerci;(l Club was aggressively Iwjosting ihe town. 
1 -Tlie federal census of 1910 found a ])i)j)nlation of 

■ 16,802. In November, n}i2, there were more than 

■ 30,000, and in KJ14 tlic number was csliniate<l as high 

■ as 50,000. .According to the re|M)rt of the city 
officials for 1910 ihe building operations for that year 
involved $4,000,000. In 1914 the property valuation 
of Ihe town reached ^22.C>79,^f<5 and the ta.\es raise<l 
for ihe fiscal year amounted lo $400,000. 

The average citizen scorns the thought that fiary is 
a "satellite" of Chicago if thai inii>lies dependence. 
The finger of unerring calculation, he tells you. has lo- 
cated the geographical s]>ot where raw material can 
most economicallv Iw assembled and I'lnislied steel dis- 
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tributed to the great Middle West markets. But ii 
would api>car that this advantage has been hoinid uji 
in large part with Chicago's grwit railway faciHtios, 
all at jdary's service, with the Chicitgo labor ntarkui 
and with the housing accuninujdatitms nf Cliicagu's 
soiitliern suburbs, luirtherniurc the presideut and 
other principal ofticers of the subsidiary companies 
which have developed Gary are to W found in the heart 
of Chicago's business and financial district. 

Room for eflicicnt plant arrangement was undoubt- 
edly one of the factors wliicli led ihe shrewd and far- 
sighted men of the United Stales Steel Corporation to 
IHnir out a sum estiniate<l at more than $75,000,000 to 
bnihl plant, harlH>r am! town. 

ICven these millions, si>CTit " to clij) a few vital sec- 
onds front the Iiirih throes of a steel rail," as a re- 
cent writer luis put it, are said lo l>e only a half or a 
third of the total which will eventually be invested to 
place this new Piltshurgh on its level of maxinuun out- 
put. 

The story of liow the grouped steel plants have thus 
far l«en constructed* how it was actually cheaper lo 
add to the site by filling in a part of Lake Michigan; 
how a river and a lumdred miles of railroad track 
were incidentally shoved annnid so the site would fit; 
how the very plant arrangement s]k;I!s economy; how 
the route-from ore to finished steel has ]>een straight- 
ened out to save delaying curves and reversals of direc- 
tion; liow thrift has ham'shetl smoke and its waste — 
giving the low:ii a by-product of clear sky and clean 
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air: Iiow cnornKiiiij [xmcr is gained from wliat were 
fornicHy tlic waste fjases of blast furnaces; how "a 
lliDiisaiul shortcuts" have l>een conibineil into treiiicn- 
(loiissavtiiff; the story <»f all this is one to fascinate even 
ihc reader who has httle scientific or economic inter- 
est. 

The lieHef of the United States Steel Corporation in 
this new location for great industrial development is 
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measured not alone hy the great niills already at work. 
To assure space for the fulurc, in which these mills 
may expand ; to provide silcs for many suhsidiary man- 
nfaciuring plants which make large nse of slecl; aiul 
tu make some provision for Ihe ]>o|)ulalion of workers, 
a great tract of nearly twenty Hi|narc miles was ac- 
quired, the shore frontaye on Lake Michigan being 
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eight consecutive miles, and tlie average width being 
two miles. 

This tract was in a sense but a great addition to the 
corporation's already large holdings at South Chicago. 
All the plants except two occupy a strip Itctween the 
I^ke Michigan shore and the Grand Cahinict Uiver, 
which parallels it a mile or more to the south. The 
resi<lential sulxlivisions laid out and develo])ed by the 
Steel Corporation through its subsidiary, the Gary 
Land Com|)any, occupy a strip Hanking the south Ixuik- • 
of the river. .Still furtlier south are the suhihvisiona 
wliich outside real-estate pnnnoters are " iMmniing," 
The Grand Cahnuct Kiver scj)arates all the plants, cx- 
ccjit one, from the town, 

I"rom east to west the industrial strip is given up 
to the hundreds of o.ke ovens which supply the gas 
needed in itperaling thi' -.leel mills; the iK>ssil»Ic site for 
a iJant of the Xalional TuIk; Company: the artilicia! 
Iiarlx)r and the square mile <if steel mills which llank 
it; the plant of the American Sheet and Titi Plate Com- 
|iany; the site for the proposed plant of the .American 
Steel & Wire Company; the switch-yards and vqiair 
shoi)s of the 1-lgin, Jotiet & I^astern, the steel coni- 
l)any's railroad; the site on which the .American Car & 
Foundry Company will build and the iilanl of the 
American Itridge Company. This last is already sec- 
ond only to ihe .\nibridge plant of the same company. 
When completed it will be the largest struclnral steel 
plant in the world. 

That rank has alrcaily licen obtained by another of 
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the Gary group. Two miles farther west alonp the 
lake shore is the plant of the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Company, another subsidiary of the United Stales 
Steel CoriJoratiun. It uses immense (juantities of bhist 
funiace slag from the steel mills, ;ui<l is i)i)eratcd by 
: electrical ]>ower generated l>y the waste jjases ot the 
blast furnaces. Thus the whole scheme of industries 
is Ixiniid together with great adroitness and efliciency. 
Sonth of the Grand Calumet River and just east of the 
original suWivision laid oitt by the Gary l,and Com- 
pany is the site for the American Locomotive C()m- 
pany plant which will probably empKjy 3.500 men and 
have a capacity of fifty finished locomotives per month. 
Near-I>y is the only one among all the plants not a di- 
rect snbsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation 

— the Gary ISott an<l Screw Company, owned ])rin- 
ciiKilly by Pittsburgh caj}ital. 

I 'Gary's industry thus consists of the great mill and 

the group of jilanls which'nse the steel it manufactures. 

The contra.st with the older plants and towns of the 

Pittsburgh district is great. There the steel industry 

grew piecemeal by adding this i>art and that process 

— its growth continually subject to the more or less 
rigid conditions inii)o.sed by a long-established city. 
The growth of the various plants was, in most cases, 
not so rapid as to re(|uirc any special housing |)rovision 
other than that which might unsyslematically Ik.- suj)- 
plied from time to time l>y the company or oiUsiders. 
In some of the plants themselves, the in-itallalion of 
larger and larger machinery ami more extensive track- 
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.ige was not accoin|xiiiied by any increase in tlie area 
covered. Under tlicse conditions tlie leeway and 
■' };ivc " were wrenehed from the human. element. If 
tracks were needed in a i>assaKe-way previously iisetl 
jiidy by workmen afoot, the tracks came in, no addi- 
tional iiassajje-way Ixjiny i)rovided, and tlie workmen 
were oWijjed Ui dodge the shrieking little locomotives 
as iKst lliey could, 

111 Gary all is different. It was planned at tlie out- 
set (HI an cnomiouB scale, Tlie visitor is impressed 
witli the ellMiw-rooin, and tlie alisencc of dinginess and 
clutter sncli as char:icteri/e tlie average I'ittsburfjli steel 
inilt. ' Men have light in whicli to see their work, 
ro<nn ill wliicli to do it, and an orderly arrangement 
that means as nuicli for safety as any of the protection 
<levices which have been installed. 

So much for the in«histrial basis underlying Clary 
as a community. The conditions of w<)rk, the ever- 
increasing pari jilayed hy machinery, the lessening of 
manual toil, the grealer precision in handling material 
and directing prucesses, the heller protection of the 
workman at his work — all the jirovision for his inter- 
play of hand and mind with machine must here be left 
without further mention. 

The unham])ered opporlnnity to arrange ihe plants 
at Gary was cipialed by the opporlnnity, likewise un- 
hampered, to ](lati tile streets, provide rundameiilal ne- 
cessities for community life, determine the character of 
its houses, and pre<lcstiiie the lines of growth, all in 
the best and most enlightened way. The contrast 
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between the arrangenietit and teamwork of the K^eat 
plants and the nile-o'-lliiimb planning of Gary, the 
city, was |>ointed out in tlie first chapter. 

The officials of the steel company say frankly that 
the building of the town was incidental, that their main 
concern was to constmct a steel i)lant, and that city- 
making was a side issue into which only necessity 
drove them. They must have a place for their em- 
ployees to live. This could not l>e expected to develop 
at all proportionately to the sudden need, unless the 
company assumed much of the responsibility. 

They desired a healthy and ertlcient community to 
serve the daily life and needs of the men whose brains 
and muscle mean tlie real life of the plants. 

The Gary I^nd Com])any, a subsidiary corporation 
of the United States Steel Cnrporalion, was formed to 
secure the great tract of hnid to serve the present and 
long fnture needs uf steel plant, town, and subsidiary 
manufacturing interests. Upon this company was thus 
thrown the task of making the town. 

But it takes only a little intjuiry to find ont that the 
work of city building was given no such intelligent 
and forehanded consideration as shonid ha\'c lx;en 
provided through the services of a professiunal city 
planning expert of the first caliber. It would apjK:ar, 
however, that some of the shortcomings at Gary have 
Ijeen recognized, for tlie development of the two latest 
steel towns, near Diilutli and Detroit, shows consider- 
able improvement. 

The street iilaii of Gary is the old-fashiiined rec- 
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taiifjiilar gridiron. To aiiyunc who has glanced even 
cursorily over a few of Ihe two or three score city 
plan rejwrts which have liecn made for American 
cities in the last decade, nothing is more evident than 
the cfTort to l)reak np such rectangular street arrange- 
ment by <liagonal direct routes. These can cut cross- 
tiiwn travel in two and add Iwanty and variety to the 
scheme of thoroughfares. It does not take much of 
a .stretch of the imagination to see the futnre Gary 
employing a city |ilanner whose report will |)roi>osc !«- 
laled diagonal streets cut at great exiK;nsc through 
buill-u|i sections. 

Willi the steel plant forcmcst In mind, and the town 
incidental, the main fad in (lary's town plan is a 
wide street, IJroadway, leading straight south from the 
mill entrance. Iji this great artery in the morning 
and down it at night sweep the throngs of workers. 
Ihit even with the mitl gale as the focal point of the 
town, it is clear that diagonal streets leading sonlh- 
west and southeast would be a<lvantageons. Take 
only one of the many obvious instances. To go from 
the steel mill gate or from IJroadway and Fifth Avenue, 
where impnrlant public buildings have been groui>e<I, 
to the southwestern amiexed |Kirl of (lary. one must 
travel ap])r<i.\imately two miles covering two sides of 
a right angle. A direct diagonal would measure 
scarcely more than a mile and a half. 

Many radical improvements could still Ijc achieve<l 
at a cost very litllc greater than that involved in present 
haphazard lines of growth. The cost may be pro- 
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liibitive later on. The city has not as yet made goo<l 
tile corporation's short-sightedness. Present rctiiiirc- 
incnts arc merely that new streets shall be continua- 
tions oE present streets and hear the same names. In- 
deed the town has fallen back from some of the 
standards set by the indnstrial leaders. The uniform 
biiildinj; line whicli the Steel Corporation wisely 
stipulated in the si'l«h visions under its control has not 
Ixre'i extended to other parts uf the city. 

Ill no way could the mnnicipal ollicials of Clary ren- 
der a more imjMiriant service to their cnmimmity, and . 
iiK'idenlally t;o the sicel cnrporalinn one hcltur in mali- 
inK an tirderty and U-aiilifnl cily, than hy hriiif^iny 
in e.xpert city planners while yet, there is plaslicily. 
The Commercial Chih of (Jary has made a start in this 
direction by the appointniont of a cummitloe on city 
jilannin)^ to work for l«ntlevards, diaj,'onal streets in 
ontlyiny sections and the pro]»osed lake front park. 
Ihit llie opportunity to grapple with a big situation 
in its formative stages shunid command ability uf the 
first order. 

It has already l)een pohiled out that the plants (jc- 
cupy a strip along the lake front and that the steel 
companies set apart the strip adjoining it, on the in- 
land side, for -residential ])nrposes. It was evidently 
their notion that the wf>rkmen in cadi jilaiit would 
live hack from it in a subdivision within walking dis- 
tance of their work, A principal thoroughfare was 
laid out parallel to the lake to conuect all these sub- 
divisions. This is I-'ifth Avenue, eighty feet in width, 
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with a grouping of public buildings on it at the point 
where Broadway one hundred feet wide, running sontli 
and inland from the main mill entrance, intersects it at 
right angles. 

The ttiwn, however, has expanded quite as much to 
the south as along the llanks of the mills. Broadway 
is the main street to-day and has now been hiid out 
six miles south from the mill entrance, and for well 
over three miles it is built up more or less continu- 
ously. Frequent street-car service for this distance 
has doubtless had much to do with its rapid develop- 
nicnt. City ofiicials assert that this growth south of 
the steel company's residenliid strip was Ixttli uuex- 
iwctod and nudesired by the company. The latter 
llally denies this and says that it has consistently 
welcomed uny growth or development of the city. 

'I"he expansion to the snuth not only calls fur a re- 
consideration of the city structure but involves a situa- 
tion l)oth extraordinary and amusing. Clary's annexa- 
tion ex|)criences rival the most complicate<l matrimo- 
nial career that ever f<iund its way into a divorce 
court. It seems that Indiana has a law pernu'ttiiig any 
town or city, by action of its Ixjard or council, to un- 
ne.'^ contiguous outside territory at any time. If it 
would avoid being summarily kidnaped, the con- 
tiguous territory must file in the pro]K.'r court within 
thirty days a iwlition signed hy twu-diirds of all its 
voters. The Inirden of the situation is thus put, n<it 
on those who do the annexing, hut on those who want 
to stay indei)endent. 
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The " game " was started in the spring of 1910 when 
the city of Iiast Chicago, Indiana, immediately west of 
Gary, su<ldcnly embraced the larger city of Hammond 
which adjoins it on tlie far side. The conncitmen of 
Gary, fearing that East Chicago in her thirst for 
dominion might withmit warning tiini a1>nnt and swal- 
low np Ihe fnturc citadel of steel, decided as one city 
father declared to "l>cat her to it." Accordingly the 
mayor and the nine coniicihiicn hastily met l>efore 
daylight the very next ntnrniiig and oflicially annexed 
the newly enlarged I'-ast Chicago. 

Once .started, Gary annexed the town of Tolleston, 
jnst to the s<mthwfst, and later the town of Miller 
jtist to the east. When these various places iKigati to 
wake n|> to the silnation a ntiii]I}cr of hy no means 
tin interesting parleys resulted in a family nnderstaml- 
iiig. h'ast Chicago said .she had not tlmuglu of want- 
ing Gary iind (Jary acknowledged that ilic only reason 
she had annexed .Kast Chicago was to ]>revent the 
reverse hapixrning. Hammond put in her plea for 
single l)lesse<lness. 9o they all went to the sii|)crior 
court and agreed to disainiex. Gary wanted to keep 
Tolleston and Miller, so they did not figure in these 
])riM:w'dings. Miller gained enough signatures to her 
. iK'tition to he allowed to go her tmii way.. Mnt T<il- 
leslon failed to do so and thus Iwcame a [rart of Gary, 
which thereby swelled to an area of thirty-two square 
miles. 

One jMiint should he especially noted in the Liyont of 
Gary. While it may fall short in its connnunity fca- 
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turcs, tlicreare tliose wlio see iii it an extraortlimry 
tlcjfix'e of indtistrial strategy. Tliey spread before 
you a map of the rtgion and point out tliat the plants, 
with Lake Michigan on the north, are seiKiralcci fronj 
tlie iwople on the south by the Grand Calumet River 
wbidv would thus serve as a veritable moat against 
possible mol) violence in times of stress. With the 
lalce front so extensively controlled by the company, 
strike-breakers and suppbes by the boatload from nu- 
merous ports on the Great Lakes could \k brought 
directly to tlie plants without risk. It is pointed out 
that under such conditions a reiwtition of the Home- 
stead strike would he inii)ossible, and that jK-rhaps no 
great industrial plant or series of plants occupies a 
position so impregnable to mob attack and so calcu- 
lated to withstand a prolonged industrial siege. 

Whatever the significance of this point may be, the 
fact remains that flic prcoccu|)ation of eight consecu- 
tive miles of the lake front for the plants hiis hkwked 
the chance of the community to secure an accessible 
lake front park. The extent of the tract reserved for 
industrial expansion is so great that even a roundabout 
npproacli involves excessive distance and diflicnlly- 

The economic im])orlance »! extensive liarlmr and 
dockage facilities for the steel plant and all the sub- 
sidiary manufacturing interests should, of course, Iw 
recognized. The region, however, is one of great 
geological and lx>lanical interest and its wild ami dis- 
tinctive scenery has for years attracted groups of 
nature lovers from Chicago. I'Vom Chicago's stand- 
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p«int, therefore, it is desirable tliat rcKit'iis of nntitnl 
Ix'aiily near her Irouiittarics !« iircserved for the use 
of the >;reat and yrowiiijj nietro]>oIitaii |KiiJiiIatioii. 
Itiit alwve all, it would seem that tlie needs of tlie 
fiitttre pnpiilalion of Gary might have Ijcen recogiiized 
at the oiilsct. It was said lliat llic steel cumpaiiies 
"arc not ill llie summer resort business," and that 
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although the matter of the (>eople's access to the lake 
was considered, it was not ihonght "safe for future 
industrial expansion " to set aside specific |M»rtions of 
shore -for park punH)ses. 

Two small parks, one two hlocks in area and llie 
other one hlock. were provided in the residential sub- 
division lai<l out hy the fiary l-'ind Company. One 
of these was early improved as a " l»eanty sjKJt." 
'J'hc original knolls and trees had been left and grass 
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was grown. But the conception of park function 
which was displayed may be gathered from the fact 
that- although no part of tlie park was devoted to play- 
ground purjMses, the pumping station and 500,000 
gallon tower of the water works were placed on it. 
The concrete tower, however, presents a pleasing 
architectural effect. 

The subdivision developed by the company flanks 
the steel iniEI on the south, with the Grand Calumet 
Kiver between, as alreidy indicated. liroadway, Mfth 
Avenue and the next parallel streets on either side of 
Broadway were reserved for business, l-'xceptinji 
Broadway ami Fifth Aveiuie all streets are 60 feet in 
width. Along all streets but the four business strecli* 
a building line of 20, 25 or 35 feet is eslablished. 
Tills has Ijeen observed in the building of coni|»any 
houses, and each contract for the sale of a lot stipulates 
its observance in any building to be creeled. An alley, 
in most cases 30 feet wide, runs the long way in the 
center of each block. The lots in the residence dis- 
tricts are mostly 30 by 150 feet. A few are only 25 
feet wide and the length of some is only 125 feet. It 
will be noted that this allows for a Iwick yard, bnt that 
the siKice Ijctwccn houses is not likely to In: cimsidcrable. 
Lots on the business streets are uniformly 125 feet 
in length. On Broadway and l-'ifth Avenue they arc 
25 feet wide; on the two other business streets paral- 
leling Rroa<lway they are 30 feet wide. The typical 
block is 600 feet in length with 40 lots of 30 feel width. 

In the provision of the fundamental utilities to serve 
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tlie necessities of the population, efficiency ami ampli- 
tude arc manifest. With no permanent population 
yet on tlic ground and even before the streets were 
laid, the company immediately constructed sewer and 
water systems large enough for years to come. All 
sewers am! water mains were laid in the alleys, so that 
in the future there would be little need of tearing up 
the streets to make repairs or new iustalhttion. 

The cost of sewerage and paving was distributed 
over the lots in the sulxlivision, tjcing incttided in the 
price of each so tliat tliere was no assessment for these 
improvements. The sewer system was so built that it 
could readily be extended to the suMivisions not owned 
and developed by the cyniiiany, assessment on the lots 
defraying ihe cost. 

Water supply is furnished by tlie Gary Heat, Light 
ami Water Company, anotlier subsidiary company of 
the steel corporation. It furnishes also, as its name 
implies, electric lighting and gas. For water supply 
a three-mile tunnel six feet in diameter extends a mile 
and a half Into Lake Michigan, The ca|)acity of the 
system is 20,000,000 gallons a day — enough for a 
IK)pnlation of 200,000, 

To appreciate what an advance this meant over 
older steel towns, it may be recalled that, a<:cording to 
the Pittsburgh Snrvey, which studied other localities 
where the .United States Sled Corimration has acted 
as landlord, Pittsburgh's " Painter's Row," inhabited 
by S''>H jicople, for years had a single pump as the only 
supply of water fit to drink. 
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The housing provided by the coqjoration shows 
considerable diversity of architecture and little of 
the monotony ordinarily charactcrislic of " company 
housing." Solid rows of brick dwellings such as arc 









How Workers Lived in Construction Davs 
" lluiikk-s " aliaiiilmiiiiB tlnir shack. 

to be found at Pulhnan have l)een avoided. Tlie 506 
dwellings originally bnilt by the Clary Land Company 
for the steel mill cinpluyces inclmlc: 

50 frame houses, 4 nxims, rctiling at $12 to $13 a 
month 

90 frame houses, 4, 5, and G rooms, renting at $14 to 
$20 a moiiih 

100 frame houses, 6 rooms, renting at $10,50 to $19.50 
a month 

2C/> brick, cement and timlier houses, 5 to 10 rooms, 
renting at $23 to $42 a month 
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The Gary Land Company has also handled the 
housing provided by the American Bridge Company 
and the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company for tlie 
employees of their plants, though each of these com- 
panies made its own designs. Two miles west of 
Uroudway is the new sulKlivision for the American 
lirJdge Company houses. These include: 

I nine-room house 

9 (rt;vcn-rootn huiiscs 

30 six-room hoiisos 

30 five-room houses 

40 foiir-rooti! houses 

72 fivt;-ri)oni Hats 

113 four-room Hats 

Each honse or apartment has a Itathroom additional. 
The company's esperiuncc in housing its employees 
at Ainbridge, Pennsylvanta, convinced it that such 
facthtics were well used. It sliould l)e mentioned, 
however, that common laborers constitute not more 
than 30 ])cr cent, of the working force. 

The houses bnilt l»y the sheet and tin plate com- 
pany present an extensive exjxirimcnt in the use of 
concrete. Particular interest altiichcs to them in view 
of Mr, Kdison's enthusiastic predictions and the gen- 
eral inipres.sion that this is the coming niel hod of sup- 
plying guild housing at low cost for working 
]Kiiple, especially when large nnmliers of houses arc 
built at the same lime and place. With the largest 
cement works in the country at Gary, oi>eratcd as a 
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subsidiary of the steel corporation, it may seem straiifre 
that cojicrete_j»ii**nwtion was not attempted at the 
' beginning of the town. The reason put forward is 
that the need for houses was so pressing as not to war- 
rant the risk involved in experimentation. 

The sheet and tin plate company decided to take 
the risk. Many iMuits of su[)eriurily are claimed for 
concrete houses. They are indestrnctihle, thus reduc- 
ing fire risk to the minimnin. They are sanitary, to 
an extent impossihle to obtain in the ordinary frame 
or brick house. Deterioration is so slight as to rtdnce 
repair hills and maintenance costs to the lowest flynrc. 
And the cost, according to those responsible for the 
development at Gary, is not expected to exceed the 
cost of fairly well-built frame houses, 

I'rom the capitalist's point of view it is urged that 
a concrete house is a far better investment at 8 jwr 
cent, than a frame house is at lO per cent. 

Curiously enough the actual decision to use concrete 
construction came when the sheet and tin plate coni- 
jKiny's engineer found excessively high building cusis 
at Gary, clue to high wage scales established by the 
building trade unions. It l)ccanie necessary to devise 
a construction scheme which, by the use of tnachtnery, 
would reduce the lalxir factor to [he sinallvst pri>l)i)r- 
tions. This led in (urn to the design and cniislrudion 
of sjK'cial machinery and adaptable uidIiIs. With 
this initial cost out of the way, the coniixuiy can build 
additional houses at a still lower cost. 

The first group of houses consists of: 
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24 apartments, sonic of 3 rooms at $12.50 a month 
but mostly of 4 rooms at 16.00 a month 

40 five-room hotises at 17.50 a month 

30 six-room houses at 20.00 a month 

10 nine-room hixists (3 stories) at 27.50 a month 
6 ilctaehcd houses. 
Most of these houses are in terrace construction in 
gr<iu|)S of .si.K or ten. Kacli house or apartment lias 
a iKittirooni, pantry, and n coal bifnker under the front 
porch. 

■■1 
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Sheet and tin plate coniiKiny employees eagerly 
reute<l ihe whole supply, rinding tlie rentals con- 
siderably cheaper titan corrcs|)(JtKling accom nit Mlat ions 
elsewhere in the town. Tlic tenants are all skilled 
workmen, mainly American. 

ICxperience with the concrete houses has thus far 
not measured up to the highest ho])es entertained at 
the initset. Ttut it is jierliaps still tiHi .simn to |>ass 
final jii<l^nieiu mi the experiment. 
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Under the Gary Land Company's terms of sale, 
referred to in tlie first chapter, tlie sa]e price, accordiiifj 
to the statement of the siii>erinlendent, covers the ac- 
tual cost of the land, the cost of the coiiiplclc' inii)rovc- 
inents — street pavinfj. sidewalks, sewers, etc., and the 
cost of the house phis 5 per cent, per ye;ir. Tlie 
total amount may be paid in ten annua] inslallniciits, 
with 5 per cent, interest on deferred payments. 
This amounts to very little more than rent. If the 
honseholder is discharged, or voluntarily (piils work, 
or for any reason wants to anticipate his payments, lie 
can do so. Or if lie wants to turn hack liis house, 
the amount he has jaid in will be refunded, minus 
9 per cent, a year as rent. In case >)f his dcalli 
similar terms are open to his heirs. American nrid};c 
Comiiany ofiicials declare that such a sclieme has 
proved satisfactory at Ambridge. I!y distribution of 
see<ls and free water for garden purposes, tlie flary 
Lainl Company has made efforts to encourage tenants 
to keep tlieir premises attractive. It has offered 
prizes for the best lawns and has planted several 
thousand trees. 

The agreement concerning the sale of a lot stipulates 
that the plans must be approved hy the agent of the 
company, that the building must be completed within 
eighteen months, that it must be built back of the 
prescrilied building line, and that no Hijunr is ever to 
he sold on the premises. Exception to die latter pro- 
vision was made in the case of a few places on Broad- 
way. 
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The company has from the beginning sought to sell 
its- lioiiscs and lots as rapidly as possible to the steel 
workers. It has kept its prices below those asked for 
many of the less advantageously located lots outside 
(»f its snlx I i visions, and it has used care to sec that its 
houses and lots have not fallen into the hands of 
s|)ecnlators planning to gain handsome profits by re- 
selling to the workers. 

Mousing i)rovisioii by the company for low-paid un- 
/skilled laljor has been unsatisfactory .^nd inade(|uate 
/ in Ciary as in other towns of the Steel Corporation. 
Ill fact, the imlnstrial captains have scarcely made any 
real effort to sob'c the problem. In the early days . 
construction workers, several thousand in nnnil>er, 
were largely left to provide themselves with shelter. 
Tents and shacks, contraptions of Iwards, tar pajjer, 
canvas, tin, and anything else at baud, sprang up like 
weeds. And with a little banking of sand against 
their walls as a feeble protection against winter cold, 
ihey served as habitation for immigrant laborers 
tbrungh many months. Even some of the Ijetter com- 
pany efforts were not much of an intprovement. 

When the American Bridge Company was erecting 
its phmt the huts which were provided bunked thirty 
or forty men in a room not only too small but poorly 
ventilated and lighted. The men were left to do their ' 
own cooking, with no facilities exce]>t crude fireplaces, j 
which tliey built of stones and pieces of corrugated ' 
iron around the hut entrances. Construction workers 
have been known to pack themselves to the number of 
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: thirty-five in a one-room shanty thirty I>y fifteen feet, 
half of them sleeping by day and half by iiif^ht, Rich 
inian merely had a blanket in which he rolled up on 
'his allotted floor .space. The wimlows were never open 
and a Gary pliysici;m states that among the thirty-live 
■men he found six cases of tiiliercnlnsis, 

l'"or the iwrnianent unskilled work force two Rnm|)S 
I of houses were built when the conijiatiy's first subdi- 
I vision Was developed. These were in Kirkville in 
/ the northwestern corner and in '* Hunkyville" in the 
northeastern corner. The experience was somewhat 
dismal with the problems of dirt and rural habits 
among those foreigners who take in an indefinite nuin- 
|jer of lx»arders. Miss Uyington's study of the Ijoard- 
ing lK»fis establishments in Homestead ' and Mr. 
W. Jett Lauck's analysis ' of wages, rents and over- 
crowding at Granite City, show that the unskilled la- 
borer with a family looks to the lodger as the often 
necessary means for supplementing wages. 

Kven " Ilnnkyville'.s " four rows of "double dry 
g(H)ds Ijo.xcs" — fonr rooms and a kith-tub to each 
house — were a height of civitizalion, tlie complexities 
of which were not eiilircly coni])rehensil>Ie to the <l\vel- 
\ lers. 1"he s:niitary conveniences were particniarly 
uiisnndcrstood. It was a common iin]>rcssion, accord- 
ing to the con.iphny. that something must be out of 
order if the water ever stojiped running from a fancet 

' St-c " I loiiu-stcatl : The 1 1 on sdi.it. Is nf ;i Mill Town," l.y .\l;ir- 
gart-l F. liyintilnti. Survey AssuciiUis. 
» I'p. 152 IT. 
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or in any appliance. Education was reduced at once ;| ^ 
to tenns of economics. It was found that the water |/ 
bill in a single " Himkyvilie " dwelling, sometimes 
amounted to as much as $11.50 a month. That of the 
largest house in Gary, occupied hy the mill superintend- 
ent, rarely reached $2. Insjiectors from the water 
office had little difficulty in teaching the man on wages 
of $1.60 a day how to use water without running up 
a bill of $11.50 a month. The crowding in these 
cheapest grade houses was almost as liad as that in 
some of the shacks. Tliirty-ctglit of the four-rtiom 
dwellings — 142 rooms — at one lime contained 428 
people. 

Flagrant abuses of the property hy the tenants are ^ 
instanced by the company. It despaired of its efforts 
to teach Iwttcr ways of living, and rather than Ire 
resiKinsible for the miserably insanitary conditions 
which prevailed, it ordered the tenants of " Ihniky- 
ville " to nmve out. The houses were then put in order 
for American and foreign workingiucn with families, 
who agreed not to crowd their houses with Ixianlcrs. 

The complete failure of the company to work out 
the housing needs of its low-jiaid immigrant lalHjr was 
emphasized hy its apparent indirfcrencc as to where the 
" hunkies " found a jiew alx)de. It was glad to con- 
tiiuic to utilize their muscle in the mill, hut it no 
longer cared to concern itself with providing their 
homes or educating them to ;\nicrican slandanis of 
living. Practically the only place for tlietn to go was 
Gary's '■ south side." This part of the town lies out- 
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side of the company's siilxli visions. It lias been devel- 
o])ed largely by real-estate speculators and contains the 
worst and most menacing of bousing conditions, as 
tbe next chapter will [wint out. The growth of these 
cottditions and the oiitragcons exploitation of the work-i 
crs hy greedy lamllonis and real-estate coni|)anies foimdl 
no effeclive opiwsition from the industrial power, re- 1 
sponsible for the creation of the city. 

The failure of the company to protect its workers 
from sucb ex])loitation, as might have l«cn done 
through adoiuate provision of bousing for its lowest 
grade of laldir, is on the other band |)aralleled hy t!ie 
cfri)rt of a gniup of men connected wilh the steel com- 
pany to sad<l!e a blanket fifty-yt!ar trolley franchise on 
the cominunily. I low ibe eiti«iis dealt with this forms . 
part (»f ibe buuian story of Gary. 

Into the ni;uIe-to-iirder city came the people — work- ' 
men. wives and children, mill oOicials. shop-keepers, • 
hankers, lawyers, mt'iislcrs, <!oct»»rs. scIhhjI teachers, 
newspaper men. Th.-n anise pulilic spirit and private 
greed, and all the other human elements which mingle . 
in the body iH.litic. Tlie cily created by fiat found its 
destinies now delivered into ibe bands of the human 
beings for wbom it was fashioned. Mow they fitted 
mto the framework, how the structure of community 
organ i /ration grew, bow townspeople and industrial 
authority have managed together — all tin's marks the 
emergence of democracy in a city created hy decree. 
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THE EMERGENCE Ol-' Dl-.MOCRACY 

" If you'll give us tlic colors we want, Sophie will do 
. the painting herself," This, broken up into foreign- 
sounding Kiiglish, ended the parley with the company 
decorator. lie was pnlting a new coat on the interinrtt 
of liouses provided for the cheapest immigrant lalwr 
of the steel mill. 

I'ut " llinikyville," as tins section was dubbed by the 
rest of the town, had a little schtx)! girl who, unabashed, 
challenged the United Stales Steel Corporation's 
scheme of art. And in the "liox" occupied hy her 
family hhc had her way. Outside it remained like all 
the rest in the row, but indoors, with stencil designs, 
such as she had learned to miike at school, she painted 't 
the walls with iwrders at the top and panels running -• 
down to ihe lloor. 

This epiinKle tells the human story of Gary — whole- 
sale provi;jion for community life, and that life itself 
surging in to cnt its own channel for expression. 

The inhabitants are mainly, of course, the workjng 
fQn:£Jlialic..iteeI mil' and the subsidiary plants— ^of- 
ficials, foremen, Ar.ierican and foreign skilled work- 
ingmen, au<l the unskilled lalxirers, nearly ;dl foreign, 
Dut civic alTairs have been inllucncetl quite as imicli 
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by the siimller mimljcr of men not identified witli tlie 
/ Steel Coriwration. One of tlieni was early elected as 
mayor. To tliis clement — real-estate o|)erators, 
tradesmen, and all sorts of foot-loose incoiners. anx- 
ious to try their fortune in a plaoe that olTiirs (niick de- 
vcIoiMuenl — is attrilnilalile nmeli of the pioneer spirit 
that reminds one of tlie I'"ar West, 

In fad, the early condilions of the place, jnst twenty- 
six miles from downtown Chicago, were startingly like 
those of a frontier town. The rcjjinn ha<l its tradi- 
tions. The sand tluncs three years before had Ikjcii 
the scene of pitched battles between the Chicago police 
and ihe iiot<irioiis "car barn bandits " who were e\en- 
Inally captnred aiul lunig. An<t tlie earliest constrnc- 
tion crews had their (|Uola of rndians. Like a new 
mining camp, Gary attracted adventurers whose 
"pasts," even if known, mattered little to a connnu- 
nity absorlie<l in the here and now. 

Willi such a niiNture of jieople it is not snrprisiiig 
that the civic history <)f Gary has jiacked mto a few 
short years all the i«'lifi.ca[ iiilrigue and j^trHg};lc*.llu: 
"gang rule," the "graft exposures" and "reform 
nn iveinent.s " winch nsaiHy occupy a generation. I ler 
first mayor, owing to ihe bilteniess of the strife, was 
arrested no less than fourteen limes in a period of two 
years without having a charge proved against him in 
court Hut her cili/enship has shown an in'Jcpendcnt 
spirit especially in relation to the industrial ]K3wcr. 

In the growth of Gary's populalion the firsi stage was 
that of the construction workers. Describing their 
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sudden inlUix, to tlic imintxT of 6,000, an " oldest in- 
liabttant " who had arrivtid iii itprt, said it scetiied as 
if iwople just " sprouted out of the ground," [ I'liis 
construction force was brought hi mainly liy contrac- 
tors.) With the coming of the permanent force of em- 
ployees for the steel mill, the proiwrtion of skilled work- 
ers increased. But many of the construclion lalxirers 
remained, for some of them found places in the mill 
and others were needed in further construction work in 
connection with the plants of subsidiary companies of 
the steel cor|)oration. 

At tlie start there were barely enough voters to or- 
'ganize a town government, (iary's vole in April, 1907, 
, was 29; in Novemljer, 1908, it was over 2,000; and 
in November, 1912, it was 4,537. In Novemlier, 190S, 
a rough census taken by the Gary Land Company 
showed a iK)lyglot population as follows: 

Slavonians 300 

Ihingartaiis , . . . . 325 

Croatians 950 

Bohemians 125 

Servians i.cxxi 

Monteiiegrans 375 

Tnrks 40 

Macedonians ior» 

Armenians 25 

Greeks 40 

Russians ■ 150 

Poles (German and Russian) t,ioo 

Germans 150 
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Belgians '5 

I'rciK-li 6 

Norwegians 75 

Swedes 125 

Danes .15 

Finns 20 

Italians 35° 

Jai):inesc lO 

Negroes 250 

Welsh 50 

Jews 150 

IrisI), Seolcli, Mnglish, Canadians and 

Anierieans 4>5'^ 

10,246 

Of these 10,246 people it was estimatwl that be- 
twccti 5,000 and 7,000 were nicii of voting age. The 
" foreigners" — those not Americans, English, Scotch, 
Irish or Canadians, were alxiut 56 per cent. A similar 
rough census made in J912, placed the nnmber of such 
" foreigners " at 12,000 in a total [wpulation of 30,000, 
or ahout 40 jier cent. 

With rapid community growth assured by the big 
plants under construction and the iuiK>uring of jwople, 
the early days of (iary witnessed a scrauihle for the 
" grtiund lloor " advanlagcs whieh the future might 
magnify. Shrewd real-estate s]>cculatnrs at once saw 
their opiM>rluuity in the lack of adeipiate company 
housing for the foreigners and they seized upon land 
south of the company subdivisions. The wretche<l 
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housing conditions wliicli develoiied on Gary's " south 
side " were and still are a disgrace to the industrial 
power which created tiie town, to llie town aiitliorities 
and to the state of Imliaiia. 

The prices wliich \vorl:ers on low wages were in- 
veigled into payn^llie speculators anionnted prac- 
jically to ro liltfry. To illustrate: a foreigner was in- 
duced to pay $1,800 for two lots adjacent to two others 
which were Ixiiight for $700 by persons wlio knew ac- 
tual land values. The imyment of installments on out- 
rageous land contracts is a hard and unnecessary hurdcn 
on many a struggling; Gary family, and has pitifully 
limited the sum availahle for honse-liuitding. Specu- 
lative builders put np flimsy, Ixjx-like frame houses hy 
the hundreds. Even so the scarcity of housing accotn- 
modatiims has made exorhilant rents iKissible. 

The most llagrant examples in all this kid housing 
are to be foumi in a sc()re or more of barrack-like 
shacks to which the former denizens of " Ilunky- 
■ ville," ousted by the company, had to turn. A typical 
shack is about 18 feet wide, 100 long, and one low- 
story in height. The little space at the end of a 
125-foot lot is occupied by the privies, one for every 
two " ajKirtnients." When two of these shacks are on 
adjoining lots, there is scarcely more than three feet 
Iwtween them. Standing on jmsts a couple of feet 
above the ground, the structure is built solely of Ixiards, 
outsi<lc walls as well as partitions. 

An " apartment " extends across the width, each of 
the two rooms thus measuring about nine by nine feet. 
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The room on one side of the building has a door and a 
window; the other room, two windows. There is no 
running water and one pump usually serves all the peo- 
ple in an entire shack or perhaps two. Slops and the 
less bulky refuse are merely thrown out of the door of 
the aiKtrlmcitt into the unpaved passage-way. Two 
typical shacks, scjKiratcd by a narrow passage-way into 
which the doors of the "apartments" opened, con- 




ReAT.-MsTATE Exi'MllTATIDFt OF WokKEMS 

Tlicse " aiKiriiHi'iits," ImiisiiiR ciglu families anil many lioarileri, 

yidi] cxiTL'Ssivi: prufiis. 

taincd eight ajKirtmcnts each, two of tiie sixteen being 
unoccupied. In the twenty-eight rooms no less than 
sixty jxiuple lived. In most cases the family has two 
or three Ixjarders additional; and not infre(|uently one 
finds a group of single men keeping house — such as 
it is- — by themselves. 

Two-nH>m " apartments " rented for $6 to $g a 
month. The average would certainly not !«■ lower ■ 
than ^7.50. One shack contained seven apartments at 
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this ligure, and a small space at tlie end whicli was 
rented as a saloon at $35 a niontli. When wholly oc- 
ciipied, the monthly rental wonld thus total $87.50, and 
amount to $1,050 in a year. At a Htjcral csliiiiale tho 
construction of tlie sliack could not have excei(le<i $1,- ' 
700 and the cost of the lot $500. On the ti>t:i! of this 
investment, therefore, the income was approximattily 
50 per cent, a year. Even if some of the .space was for 
varying periods unoccupied, the return would certainly 
he " good." 

Another shack, containing eight apartments, rent- . 
ing at $6 apiece, cost, according to the owner's state- 
ment, alxjut $1,600; a contractor stated thai he woutd 
Ik glad to hnild one like it for $1,450, and another esti- 
mate was still .lower. Willi all the aiMirlnicnis filled, 
the total rental jwr year wonld be $575. In holh of 
these typical cases no account has l>een taken of the 
amounLs the tenants cliarged their l>()ar<lers. 

The building of such .ihaeks, a.s well as of the rani- 
shackle hovels of Ixmrds, tin and lar-pajier, sonic of 
which still exist as n remnant of (he early days, is now 
fortunately prohibited in Gary, Init they are sufficiently 
substantial to retnain a serious ;:roblem for some time 
to come. 

Nor is overcrowding confined to the shacks. Such 
cases may be found as that of a man with a wife and 
baby who rents a six-room flat at $45 a month and 
sublets three of the hmjuis to lodgers, liis own family 
using the kitchen, and even the batliroom somelinies, ■ 
for sleeping pur^ioses. In the onlinary four-room 
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houses in Kirkvillc or throughout the soiith side the 
iiiiniigraiit family wliicli does not have boarders is an 
exception. 'l'yP'<^ii' foiir-rooni households are: a 
couple with two children and five boiinlcrs — nine alto- 
gether; a man and his wife and ten boarders; a man and 
his wife and eiglit Ixiarders, l"lie head of the Presby- 
terian N'cighlxirhood House settlement vouched for one 
case of a Kuthenian and his wife and twenty-five board- 
ers, all in seven rooms. The man did the cooking and 
prepared the lunch baskets. 

A few of Gary's more pubhc-spirited people feel the 
reproach which these conditions rellect on her civic hfe. 
Not many share the point of view of one owner who, 
when asked if the city authorities were requiring bet- 
ter conditions in the shacks, said ; " Yes, they even want 
us to jHit in running water, but a rail jMJn is g<K)d enough 
for ' hunkies.' " In unconscious irony he placarded his 
barracks wiiii the sign of the " Indiana Inijirovanent 
Company." 

Gary's building regulations have Inrcn inadequate 
from the first, and her building commissioner at the 
time of tlie writer's visit to the town showed little 
gra.sp of the situation — in fact was scarcely aware 
of any "problem." The regulations contained practi- 
cally nothing to prevent some of the conditions which 
have led to the worst slums in other cities. There was 
not a word about windowless rooms, minimum require- 
ments of air space in liedroonis, nse of basements for 
living pnrposcs, etc. Small shafts for light and air 
were stipulated but the proportion of lot area which 
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I might be covered by Iioiises was absolutely unre- 
stricted. 
The commissioner even volunteered the information 
that when a cheap house was to be built he urged that 
it be placed on the rear of the lot. A premium was 
thus put on the building of two houses on a single lot; 
What this means could be learned by a visit to the tene- 
ment districts of a city like Chicago. ■ 

The Indiana housing law was passed in 1909 and at 
first applied only to the two largest cities in the state, 
Indianaix>lis and Evansvitle. Not until 1913, was it 
extended so as to cover Gary. Its provisions preclude 
many of the ev'ls so rampant in tlie hmising develop- 
ment prior to 1913. But it is one more case of llic 
stable door being locked after a great many horses had 
been stolen. Furthermore, the slate law applies only 
to tenements. It forbids one tenement back of another 
on the same lot. lint only ihe local ordinances can 
forbid the building of single houses in the rear of 
front tenements. 

It is not a minute too soon for Gary to begin to 
"head off the slum" by the adoption of a stricter 
municipal housing code, Aggressive selfishness of the 
real-estate speculators, given free rein by popular ig- 
norance and indifference,- is still o|K'rating to fasten on 
northern Indiana . the worst of Chicago cmditions. 
Tliese are spreading from Sonlh Chicago through the 
! string of industrial towns stretching eastward to Gary. 
As they all grow together r>nd push further eastward, 
the workers for civic improvement in Indiana fear that 
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the result will be a Ijelt of dreary housing on twenty- 
tivc-foot lots clear across the State. 

Living costs in Gary, while at their highest in rents, 
arje by no means low in otlier necessities. A compari- 
son of food prices at two stores in Gary and at an a 
aj;c store in Chicago sliowed that the Gary r 
nc\-er less, and ahiiost always more, than t 
in Chicago. Moreover, an investigator who inquired ' 
the prices at die Gary stores and then examined the 
grocery books found in the homes frequently discov- 
ered discrepancies, which were always to the advantage 
of the store. Several household budgets were secured. 
Those of two Polish households, the one of a family 
group, the other of a boarding boss establishment, 
throw light on the housing conditions already discussed. 

Family "A" — Polish — consists of six: man, wife, 
wife's brother, three children under seven. Hxpi'nses 
[KT month: Rent $7.50; food $37.50; fuel averages 
$4.51 {$542 in winter and $360 in summer); clothes 
$j; tobacco and beer ¥1.35; doctor $6.00. Even with 
the absurdly low u.sliniatc for clothing — the wife said 
the man bought one second-hand suit a year, and that she 
sewed all the other clothing liy hand — the budget 
amounts to S58.36 a month. The head of die family 
earns $2 a day in the steel mill. 

Family " U " — Polish — consists of man, wife and ten 
lodgers. Expenses for montli: Rent $17; food $62.46; 
fuel $5.42; clothing $5; furniture $5; water rate $.75. 
Total ¥95.63. Tlic man earns $1.43 a day, anionntiiig to 
aliout $40 a montli. The ten lodgers i>ay a total of atwut 
$';o a month, or more than double the man's earnings. 
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Three charity visitors, a settlement resident and a 
visiting nurse estimated that in South Chicago the cost 
of securing for one year the bare decencies of life for 
a family of five amounts to $630. Iii Gary this figure 
would be swelled considerably by higher rent and food 
costs. The w age scales at the Gary steel niills are 
the same as at South Chicago, and tlic problem at 
Gary of making both ends meet must be even more 
acute thanat "South Chicago, where as John A, Fitcli ' 
shows, the cornnion laiwrer, at seventeen and one-half 
cents an hour, cannot earn this mininuim in three hun- 
dred d a ys "oTT welve Tionrs each, nor in three humlred 
and sixty-five days of ten hours each. It is, of course, 
pointed oul that many low-paid immigrant working- 
men have hundreds of dollars in the banks at Gary. 
This may be accounted for in part by the large num- 
bers of single men. And anyone familiar with foreign 
colonies knows that many families, also, are satislJed 
with the lowest standard of living in order to save. 
A family which desires normal home life cannot econo- 
mize by spending less than enough for physical efli- 
ciency. Neither can it solve its problem if it jcojiard- 
izes its children's well-being. 

There are undoubtedly some cases of what amounts 
to actual polyandry in Gary. A doctor of cstablislied 
position in the community is authority for the state- 
ment that ten boarders who lived with a couple habit- 
ually had relations with the wife, all with the entire 

'See "The Lalwr PnHcics of Unrc-^lHcU-d C.ipital," by Jolni A, 
Filch, The Suitey, April 6, i(ji2, p. nj. 
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knowledge and consent of tlie 1iits))and. Mow preva- 
lent such conditions may Ik; it is ditliciilt to say, biit one 
well-infonncd citizen expressed his belief that many 
of the l«)ardinji foreigners live in siicli a way that 
relatiiins with the woman of the household arc taken 
as a matter of course atuii}j with hoard and It«lning, 

Despite the |Hiiir housing and insanitary conditions 
of tlie ■■ sunth side " Gary has not yet K-cn menaced hy 
any serious epidemic of infections diseases. Climate, 
sandy soil, excellent water supply arc important health 
factors. The water system is l>einf; extended throngh- 
ont the city, displacing the many wells. 

As the sewers also are develoi)e<l, the dangers which 
now lurk in the i)rivies and the indiscriminate disposal 
of slops ought to dinn'nish. Some effort has l>een 
made to keep wells and privies reasonably far apart, 
bnt there are many evil conditions tlironglimit large 
sections of the south side which could be eliminated 
under the state law making it " unlawful for any 
l>crson, firm, company or corjxjration to institntc, per- 
mit or maintain any conditions whatever which may 
transmit, generate, or ]>roniote disease." 

.Mtliougli the health (le|)artment is said to have 
^really increased in clllciency recently, the city for 
years has not ai)pro]matwl funds sullicient to supiK>rt 
an np-to-dale health adnu'nislralion. A recent cily re- 
port shows that in one year it ]>aid $1,837.55 t*^ preserve 
its health, ?35,oS4.4i to kcei) itself from Ijiiniin^f up, 
and S.^.l-Sf^^-sCf to get ilself arresleil. One ditllcnlty is 
a slate law which- limits the salaries of health ullicers. 
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The rough-and-reatly methods of safeguarding 
health in the early days at one time necessitated whole- 
sale vaccination. A picturesque description tells how 
small|x>x broke out in a crowd of ncyrocs who witc 
promptly quarantined, a "pi-'st house in the hitsh " be- 
ing hastily established. Immediately a force of phy- 
sicians was hurried into the town to vaccinate the whole 
population. The process was a strange one to the 
" hunkies " and explanation was too lal)orious and slow. 
They fied in terror whenever approached, so that a 
common sight on Broa<l\vay was a " hunky " tearing 
down the street pursued by a policeman and a doitor 
— satchel in hand. The captured victim was at once 
piintcd to the curbstone or pavement, his leg or arm 
bared, and despite sputtering protestations the job was 
triumphantly iwrfonned. 

Under the health department at the time of the 
writer's personal observation, one deputy health offi- 
cer was charged with 'he inspection of food and its 
handling, including the dairies supplying milk. An ex- 
cellent and obviously well-enforced regulation prohil)- 
ited the display of goods on the sidewalks. Another 
deputy, a woman, devoted attention to insanitary liv- 
ing conditions." Although not possessed of nmch 
technical knowledge, she was active in dealing with 
obvious evils. Not only premises, but bad conditions 
inside the houses, even the care of babies, recei\'ed her 
attention. In a small way, moreover, she brought va- 
rious agencies to l)ear upon cases of dire poverty. 

Diseases due to jwor nourishment or bad air were 
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frequent, according to one of the health officials. The 

city had its full sliare of tuberculosis and pneumonia, 

and these diseases, he believed, were fostered by the 

, fact that many men came from hours of work in a 

, highly heated atmosphere into cold air and tlien 

t breathed the foul air qf the shacks. 

The th ree hcahh com missioners took turns in serv- 
ing as executive of the Iward. One of them, whose 
irainiiiR and professional record had been the subject 
of criticism, was more active than many another man 
of fjrcater learning. Through newspa|)cr publicity 
and talks on hygiene to the scliool children he kept the 
subjwt of heaUh iK'fore the people. IJut lx)lh his abil- 
ity and Iiis singleness of purjwse were ciuestioned by 
men who dechire that his main object was to increase 
his private practice and his political prestige. One of 
his deputies habitually distributed the health commis- 
sioner's personal card, suggesting him as a good doctor 
to go to in case of illness. In resiKinse to a question 
concerning the milk supply, this deputy made the naive 
rejily tliat " the man brings it around " — an inde.\ of 
the inelliciency which charactcrii;e<l nnich of the health 
administration at that time. One of the greatest re- 
cent advances in Gary has been llie more effective work 
of the health <lcpartment, under a new city administra- 
tion, though it has thus far failed to graj)ple with the 
housing conditions. 

Sitluuui. have given Gary a distinction of which the 
better citizens are not proud. !n April, 191 1, there 
wer% Jj8 to about 21,000 population. It is doubtful 
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if another city of that size in the United States had so 
many, Margaret I'. lJyingt<»n ' reiwrts that in Home- 
stead, a city of 25,000 people, there were at ihc time 
of her investigation sixty-five saloons, ten wholesale 
liquor stores, a number of beer agents, innumerable 
"speakeasies" and a dozen or more " drug-slores." 
Even if we totaled this assortment as a round hundred 
saloons, the proportion wouki be one saloon to every 
250 people, whereas the projwrtion in Gary was one 
saloon to about e\-ery 88 jwople. 

A typical working people's ward in Chicago has 304 j 
saloons in a total iKtpidation of 70,091; — a pro|)()i-lion j 
of one sakion to every J31 peojilc. The McKccsprirt j 
s;d(Kin-keeper, instanced by John A. J'"ileh,'-' who started 
in without a cent and became a retired capitalist in 
four years is matelied in the case of a young Italian in 
(iary who, starting similarly, soon reached the Sjo.fjoo 
mark and took a trip to Europe Ut celebrate. 

Gary started as a " wet " city, except that in the first I 
sulxlivision the company slipulated in every contract j 
for the sate of a lot that the premises should not be 
used for the sale of liquor. In only two places in this 
subdivision did it permit bars. ICarly in 190S a iK-ti- 
tion was signed by a sufficient iHiml>er of voters at the 
previous general election, llmngh a cmiparativfly small 
projK)rtion of all the voters in llic city at the lime of 
the petition, ti> prevent for two years (lie granting of 
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additional saloon licenses. When tliis more or less 
<lry jicriud came to an end, the riisli to estabhsli saloons 
rivaled liial of a gold excitement. 

In the sprind of 1911, liowever, Indiana passed a 
law under which Gary saloon licenses rose from $375 
to $725 each, of which amount $500 goes to the ctty, 
$200 to the state, and $25 to the federal government. 
Another provision of tiie same stale law specifies that 
110 new licenses shall be granted until the proportion 
of one saloon to every 500 people is reached. If the 
prt'seiit 17J saloons are now |)aying businesses, they 
sliould reap large profits as the city rapi<lly grows. 

There are many contrasts Ixrtween Gary as a work 
town coiitrolle<l hy tlie sice! industry and Gary as a 
community which is being developed hy tlic people of 
the ])Iace. One of these cuiurasls involves latior or- 
ganixaliou. Trade unions have been alert to the sig- 
mfinmce of any success they may attain in a town 
created hy a cor|)oration wiiich has so eonspicnously 
fought lalKtr organization. The .\mcrican l-"ederation 
of Labor in March, 1910, presented to President 
Taft bitter charges against conditions in the Gary 
))lants. 

Tile cfTorts to organize the mills have not succeeded ; 
but tbo crying need of tlic town for more hou.ses gave 
tile building trades a fnolliold. The very fact that in 
1910-191 1 jiirisfhctional <h's)>utes among these unions 
nearly put a stiip lo all building operalioiis indicates the 
esteiil lo which they had taken hwlgnient. So critical 
in<l this Ijecome that tlie Commercial Club of Gary ap- 
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pointed a committee and went to great pains in its ef- 
forts to adjust the difficulties. 

Evidences of what these organizations have accom- 
plished for their members are bound to impress the 
steel workers. Ignorance of the English language is 
a barrier, but even the immigrant laborers in the steel 
mill who earn lyyi cents an hour cannot fail some 
day to wake up to tlie fact that laborers doing sim- 
ilar work in Gary building operations are paid from 
34 to 37 cents an hour. The demand at times for 
labor has indeed drawn not a few " hunkies " from 
the steel mill to the better pay in the town, 

Intermittcncy of work has at times been a serious 
problem. For several monlhs, Ijcginning in the fall 
of 1910, the steel mill was ot>eralC(l at only al)OHt 40 
])er tent. oE its full cajiacily. The unemployed in- 
cluded some who go from one (wint to another hunting 
jobs. One recent arrival from W'estmorelami County, 
Pennsylvania, was still considerably preoccupied by the 
dangers of a region where " they shoots men." 

The independent spirit of the citizens which cropped 
out early in connection with the trolley franchise, has 
been felt since the iKrginning in the kical politics and 
has reached its highest positive expression in the de- 
velopment of tlie scliool system, 

A group of men connected with the steel company, 
sought hut failed to secure the trolley frafichise. 
Their proimsition was for exchusive rights for fifty 
years, covering al! existing streets and alleys, includ- 
ing any subsequent extensions, with autliorization to 
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charge a flat five-cent fare. The terms granted to a 
ri\al company, which is now operating, although of 
fifty years' duration, stipulate the following; only cer- 
tain streets to be used; comiiany to pave 26 feet 
pf the width of such streets; at the expiration of 
five years tickets to be sold at the rate of eight for 
25 cents, hut six to be sold for 25 cents from 
the beginning (the company anticipated its contract by 
furnishing eight tickets for 25 cents for use dur- 
ing the four hours a day in which laboring men go 
to and return from work) ; tnterurhan railroads com- 
ing from a greater distance than five miles to be fur- 
nishcil wilh power and the use of the company's tracks 
at a rate nut to exceed two cents per passenger, an ar- 
bitration ]>lan being provided in case this rate is thought 
to Ijc exorbitant. 

How tiiere could be any difference of opinion among 
the citizens as to which franchise to choose is a mys- 
tery. That a fifty-year grant under any circumstances 
to any company was e\'en considered by an up-to-date 
cili/ensliip is extraordinary, in view of the public at- 
tention which has been directed to the struggles of the 
larger cities against such long-tenn grants. 

The Cary Ilcat, Light and WaUr^Comjiany, a sub- 
si<liary of the Steel Corporation, supplies gas, electric- 
ity and water, having a twenty-five-year franchise un- 
der which the city can buy the plant at its then value. 
Tile gas rate was $t.ro [kv thousand, with a discount 
of 10 ]K'r cent, for payment within ten days, bringing 
it down to $1. The company claims that it seeks only 
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a reasonable return on ils investment, nntl is primarily 
seeking to give good service to the to\vn. On July i, 
1912, it voluiltarily reduced the price of gas to $1, with 
a discount of ten cents if bills are paid in ten days. 

Electricity was furnished at eleven cents per kilo- 
watt honr, with 10 per cent, discount for payment 
within ten days, though nsers of large quantities coukl 
sccnrc it at a lower cost. These rales were reduced 
30 per cent, on July i, 1912. The cliarge for water 
was thirty cents per thousand ganon.s, reduced July i, 
1912, to twenty-five cents. This rale is varied accord- 
ing to (luantity used and certain other factors. For 
instance, in the poorer houses, where there is but one 
faucet, a flat rate of eight dollars a year obtains. The 
rate of thirty cents per thousand seems high when it 
is known that at Hammond, a few miles west, a munic- 
ipal plant supplied it at seven cents. The cjuality, 
however, is generally acknowledged to Iw far sui)cri(ir 
at Gary, and the plant, invohinga large investment, has 
a capacity to serve the future needs of a quarter of a 
million people. Public regulation nf rates is not pro- 
vided for in these franchises, and must come, if at all, 
through whatever procedure the general laws of Indi- 
ana |K'rmit. 

If the fight against the trolley franchise snughl by 
the steel coniiKiiiy group amused anlaj^onisiiis, (he 
.struggles in local politics have generated even gicaler 
l>iltcniess. If ynu were to believe all the sensationa! 
accounts which a]>i)eared a few years ago in ncwspajjers 
the country over, yon would tliink that at one |)eri«id 
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of ils poliiical history, llie entire voting poiiulation of 
the stttl city ccltbralctl election day hy yettinj; arrested, 
'i'he pioneer spirit of tho place probably found its readi- 
est expression in ihe political turbulence. 

One factor productive of sudden shiflings is the 
r easy naliiralizalion possible under Indiana laws. 1"hc 
lar^re number of forcijjn voters, hoset here, as in Pitts- 
bur;,di. by the ohl cry that a prolectivc tariff means gcHxl 
times in the steel indnslry. have in nalion.il elections 
nsnally j-iven the Kejmblican parly a substantial mar- 
}^'m. Tile story is tnhl that a jjntnpof " hunkies" who 
did not understand very much Knf-lish came into a res- 
taurant. Tlie waiter asked for their orders. They all 
|ir<)ni])lly repealed their leader's rei>ly of " Taft." But 
in 191J the l'r<\!^ressive party triumphed by a vote of 
i,Sl5 for Roosevelt, as compared with l,2f<C* for 
W'ilsiin. 1.083 '^o'" 'aft, 320 for Debs, and 33 for 
Chapin. 

W'Inle in municipal issues the Democrats were al- 
ways victorious until a Fusion ticket defeated them in 
\ovcm!)cr, 1913, the county, on the other hand, has 
usually ^onc Kepuhlicaii. This situation pave to each 
side some l(K"al iiuthority which was invariably exer- 
cised at election time. 'I'lie Democrntic city adminis- 
tratiiin always controlled the ixjlice force and swore in 
n lot of sjiecial olUcers. Similarly, the Republican 
sherilT app(»inied a larfje numld-r of sjiecial de]iuties. 
Whenever some disturbance arose at a pollin;; pkicc, 
a wan'in load of sjieciat policemen and another wa^on 
load of deputy slierilTs arrived on the scene; the dis- 
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turbance, instencl of subsiding, often increased in vio- 
lence. 

The city's political strife has centered around one 
picturesque personality. For the issue lias much of 
the time Iwen Knotts versus anti-Knotts. At one time 
a school teacher, at another Indian agent among the 
Sioux, later insurance man, " Tom " Knotts had served 
as a police commissioner of Hammond and as president 
of the town board of Gary, when, in 1909, he was 
elected at G&ry's first city election for a four-year term 
as mayor. [Despile ihe fact that the mayor was ar- 
rested fourteen times in two years, despite graft " ex- 
posurps" and much bitterness, there are not many citi- 
zens who express a downright distrust in the man who 
served so long as iheir chief executive. On the whole, 
most people give him credit for a very real desire to 
do the Ijest thing for the interests of the city. 'J 

As Knotts himself put it, " We [meaning (lie town 
board] were just three bushwhackers and we had to 
learn how to manage public affairs as we went along." 
In forming an opinion of the efHciency of his adminis- 
tration, some of the handica]is under which it labored* 
mnst he weiglied. The mayor had to contend with a 
I "combine" against him in councils. The cxtraordi- 
naryminiher of saloons may perliaps account for the 
"fact, which is none llie less significant, that for a cun- 
siderable period six of the nine councilnicn — one 
from each of six wards and three at large — were 
salpoivkeepers, some of them most disreput.djle. 

The graft "ex]>osure" wliich was widely heralded 
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to the nation did not nuke good. A man from Louis- 
ville wanted a franchise for a heat supply company. 
He claims that lie found it necessary to bribe the mayor, 
the city engineer and several aldermen, liy means of 
I a diclafjraph he reported the K"ihy conversations with 
' the latter. Hut the mayor was made a more spectacu- 
lar culprit by the " discovery " of $5,000 in marked 
hills ill liis desk. He claims that they were put there 
, by men who wanted to trap him, and it must he said 
that the charge was never proven. 

One alderman was convicted, but never served his 
term, since be died jwnding the appeal of his case. The 
jnry disagreed in the case of the city engineer, lint 
the prosecution in general was upset by the declaration 
III" ilie dicla};raph stenographer that, at the direction of 
the Louisville man, he ''fixed up" the report of the 
bribery conversation. And tlien the former cily clerk, 
whijse testimony had been damaging to the alderman 
later convicted, disajipeared and sent a deposition that 
his tesiiniuny was perjured. The whole prosecution 
was then aljan<loned. Recently the fonner city clerk 
turned up and annuunced that the deposition was forced 
from him at the point of a revolver and under threat 
that bis previous prison record would be ex[>osed. 
-Most citizens who are not bitterly parti.san in (iary 
politics are inclined to give the mayor the benefit of the 
doubt in the silnatinn, and to an outsider this seems 
a reasonable jKiint of view. 

Knotts' cleciion as mayor came after a campaign in 
which both parties were divided by bitter factional 
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Strife. On the Democratic side this strife was stirred 
lip by a former mayor of Jolict, Illinois, who, it is 
alleged in some quarters, came to the new steel city 
for the express purpose of contesting the |Knver of 
Knolts, and with the encouragement of various st^'l 
^ C(.iiu i >any pnic iaU. I'air-uiindcd men point out, liow-'7 
ever, tliat steel company men are to lie found in Ijoih r 
parties and all factions, 

Knotts fairly rellected the general sentiment that 
ihe steel company has done much for the city created 
by its enterprise, but that the people thcmsetves have 
also dune much, and that tlic city has its own life lu 
I live and its own affairs to manage. That there could 
Ijc any variance of opinion on this score appears curi- 
ous to the outsider. LJut a considerable numjjer of 
iwople, aliliou};h not identified with the steel company, 
bare taken the iwint of view that the com]>any lia<l 
made the city possible, and therefore ought to have 
anything it asked for. The company itself disclaims 
any desire for favors at the hands of the connnunity. 

The success in November, 1913. of a fusion ticket 
" tii beat Knutts" was due in large measure, s;iy iu- 
ilepcndeiit citizens, to the fact that many people who did 
not ix-'Heve Knolts to l>e guilty of bribery and of cater- 
ing to ihc saloon, gambling and red-light elcnienl, 
nevertheless had grown tired of the endless strife 
which centered about him. Tliey felt that it bnuight 
odium to the city, and that the city should m»t con- 
tiinic to suffer merely for the sjike of vindicating 
i Knolts. Then, too, many foreign voters were ted to 
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I siiinjort the fusion ticket because they felt that Knotts 

I used high-hamled iK)licc methods. Even one of 

Knotts' supporters acknowledjjes that " a Russianized 

|M)life force " was a charge that had too much truth 

ill it to he laughed down, t 

,^ With these two elements added to the opposition 

I whicli had fought Knotts from the very first, and 

which inchidcd some of the most inFliiential steel com- 

'* imny olViciats, Knotts was at last beaten. That in- 
llncniial men in thejiteel coni()any and its Garj/J^and 
Conipany really named the fnsion ticket and put_fortI' 
great inlhience in its behalf is not doiihted by fair- 
minded men on Ixilh sides of the struggle. "And some ' 
empliaticaily declare that tlie mill l»osses l>roiiglit pres- 
sure on tt>e emplnyees to vole against Knotts, But; 
the success of the effort to beat Knotts does not ap- i 
inrar to an outside observer to indicate any lessening ] 
tt{ the in<le]>enilent spirit which has characterized the \ 
cilizenship of (iary in its relation to the industrial con- 
tri>I. Dissatisfaction with Knotis among citizens of 
the independent sort bad increased enough to sweep 
liini out of |)ower. 
The present mayor is considered by many of these 

; cili/iens to \k "ctay in the hands of those alKnit him," 
I ami the head of the (Iiiry l.an(l Cmnpany is spoken of 

j as the real mayor. This ofikial, who has fought 
Knotts fn>m the start, lias also Ih-cu president of the 
Commercial Club since its organization. Many citi- 
zens see in this fact and in his methods as president of 
the chib, an eCfort on the part of tlie steel company to 
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control the business men of tlie commtmity. He has 
helped very effectively, Iiowever, in inaiiy efForts for 
civic improvement. And he favored the apptication 
of the state housing law to Gary, though his critics 
might point out that he could have done much to 
prevent the earlier growth of conditions such as the 
law now prohibits. 

The ^lniini|Uratioii of the present mayor has 
brought about, aiv imiJrovcincnt in the police and health 
departments and the abolition of the rwl-light district 
which had consisted of alxmt a dozen houses, l-'or 
a time, however, Gary enjoyed the unsavoiy'distinc- 
tion of being the only city in the country which |)cr- 
mitted the reoi>ening of a vice district after Iiaviug 
once aI)olishcd segregation. But the citizenship be- 
came aroused and this (h'slrict was again closed — . 
permanently most citizens believe. 

The school system of Gary is the city's greatest 
civic achievement and the sjiccial pride of the citizens. 
Its new methods in .school administration have at- 
tracted the attention of the entire country and recently 
led to the selection of the sn|)erintendent to siiggesi 
improvements in New York City's vocational educa- 
tion and use of school plants. 

In the early days of Gary when Broadway was just . 
being laid out antl not one iwrmanent house ha<l been 
erected, Thomas I*". Knotts, at that time a member of 
the town t)oard, was taking a Sunday morning walk 
along the sand hills tianktng the street to be. On 
meeting a young man and finding hini to be a school 
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teactier, lie recalled liis own school teaching days and 
thought he would find out what the young man knew 
alx>iit education. " We hadn't talked long." said 
Knolls, " wht'n I decided to quit and hslen." Before 
llicy parlfd the young man was asked whether he would 
nmsidtT a ])ro[)usitio]i to liea<l llic school system of the 
new oily if at some time the offer were made to him. 



As EXAMPLKOF CoMMfMTV ACHIFATMF.NT AT G.»lt¥ 

Tlii^ KiiKTSoo I'uUic Scliuul 
The lime soon came, and William A, Wirt became 
superintendent of ihe Cary schools. 

This is not the place to deal with educational theo- 
ries, or the more technical points i»r school a<liiiinistra- 
lion and cnrricula. Ihit it is worih jiointiug out thai 
the provision for manual training, nature stndv 
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grounds and leadcrsliip, gyiiinashim cfiuipment, and 
I industrial eilticatiuii of the new tov\ii is fuHy up to the 
I standard set by the most prof^rcssivc and resonrceful 
cities. The arranfjenient of schuul space, study ]>e- 
riods, and service of fjratle ami si>eciat teachers is <lc- 
vised with rare skill, ecoiumiy and halancc. The sjiace 
used for some of these modem lines of school work is 
of the sort which is entirely wasted in many liiiiUIiiij-s. 
The time and service of teachers also are so ingeniously 
planned that no more teachers are rc<jiiired than in 
many places arc ein])loyed to handle the same nmnher 
of pupils merely in the eonvcnlional classes. The all- 
round commnnity value of the fntnre citi/;en is the 
yoid. With well-timed gradations the play spirit is 
naturally fused into work iinptdses. 

The public can actnally save expense by providing 
playgrounds, swimming i)Ools, gymnasia, etc., Pro- 
fessor Wirt says, if only their ntilizution during the 
school day is well planned. To ijuole him: "The 
children that are in the swimming pool at each hour 
of .the day, for instance, would have to have a school- 
room provided for them if they did not have this 
swimming pool. Since the swimming pool occupies 
less valuable S]>acc, it costs less than a class-riHtm. It 
is cheaper, therefore, to the taxpayer to have a swim- 
ming i)Ool in the school than not to have one. . . . 
The playground, gymnasia and mamial-training rooms 
are H.sed every school honr, and all of these cost less 
per cai>ita than regular riass-rooms." 
/ The history of the Gary sclxtols ilhislrates where 
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the Steel Cor|ioratioii fell sliort in Its efforts to antici- 
Ijalc and master the civic needs of the community. 
Tlic JcJifcrsoii Sihool ercfted l>y_tjie company injaimcli- 
in;i the town cost $t>o.ooo, and as stincturesjm is 
dmihtk'ss well Imill. Il was huiU tinilcr pressure, and 
dio sk'il luinpany architect was, of course, faced with 
an cMcnsivf and many-sided pruhlcin. on all phases 
nf wliii'li no one man cimld Ik- a spcciahst. I!ut just 1 
as the coni])any hruuj^ht in no leading' expert in cily i 
planning', it failed to j,'auj{e the country's advances in / 
school architecture and call in the best s])ecialist to 
lie !ia<l. We may iiave our own surmise, however, as 
to the course which would have Ix-'en pursued if some 
particnlar |mx:css in the manufacture of steel had hecn 
in need of c<[uipineiit. It is to the credit, therefore, 
of tile civic inU'Ih'j;ence of the town that when the (iary 
school lioard nndertook the buildiiifi of school houses 
it retained the architect of the St. Louis schools, gen- 
erally reco}^nizc<l as one of the foremost men in this 
special line in the United States. 

Jle huilt the lunerson Sch(M>I for the school b oard. • 
atTTcijsl of .f;jJ5,ooq for btiildiiif;, site and playgroniid. 
This school is declared to he ctjuivalent to five plants 
of the JelTerson type, To servea]M>pulatii)n of lOo,- 
CNX), which would riicinde apiiroxiniately 15,000 school 
children — and (iary is expected to f,'row to this__e\- 
tent before ntany years — rjjdil bnildin,:i nf tin- I'nwr 
si>n type would I)e re(|uirvd. ctistinj; frtr annual inain- 
k'uancc far less than forty buildings uf the lefferson 
l.vi>e. ' '"' " 
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Fhoofx S<-h(h.L 
Located ill the midst of Gary's |)m)rcst fori'i«n pojinliilioii, this 
sdiool M'rvL'j abu as a s|ili-iidid r 
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Gary's finest scltoul, tlie Froebel, lias been Imilt in\ 
tlie midst of the poor foreign iKipiilation of llie souili 1 
side. It serves botli as scliool and recreation center. I 
The cost was $300,000 and the caiiucity is 2,700. The/ 
spacious Krnund in front of the Iniilding is a iMihlic 
park open at alt times. At either side (»f the hiiildinj,' 
;ire children's school (gardens. A six-acre |>layj;roniHl 
with Itaseliall. iKiskcllKitl and foothatl liclds. running 
track and lennis courts, is in the rear. The auiUtu- 
rinni seals 1.000 iKMple. The locker rooms a<ljoininp[ 
the swininiin},' jhjoIs have a ca])acity for 1,000 men and 
I.OOO women in addition to the schiMil Niys and ^irls. 
All the school swiiniuin}* pools are open t\vo nii^lits a 
week to women and fonr iiiglits to men. Anditortunis, 
phiysrotmds and swimmini,' i>ooIs are ojien on Sunday 
^iflenuMins as well as4^iroiiyh the week. 

'i'lie provision of pIay;,'rounds. play parks and rec- 
reation centers hy the schools, leaves the city park coni- 
nnssion. created in iijii, free t<) iindoriakc ihe work 
. "f i'D.»li<Uny_.tlie.Iaryer_l»arks. Thns far hltle has 
Iwen done. Sometimes spurred on hy rnniors that the 
Sled t'oriMiration is to cNleiid its lake front hoJdrnns 
eastward, tiie citi;;cns nnise ihemsdves jieriodically 
to secure some land on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
l^lToris were madf hy Gary to condemn a tract just 
ea^^ of the jiresenl hoidini;.-. of the company, in the 
town of .Miller, hut snccessiut opp-isilion was nia<!e 
hy thai ti.ivii. Amntier project is t»> make a iKirk 
alonj; ihe k'<| of ihe Crand *ahimet River, south of 
the city, 'jlic p];,„ involves the reclaiming of a couple 
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of thousand acres wliicli are periotlically flootlcd. 
The digging of the so-called " Unms Ditcii " would 
divert the waters of the river into Lake Michigan 
several miles east of the city. 

The Gary Public Lihrnry has from the first rendcrcil 
most elTeclive civic service 1m)1Ii in its first quarters 
wliere it (K-ciipied a vacant store and'ci'iidncted l''ng- 
lish classes for fureiynors in tlie basenicnl, and in its 
present splemhd iii(»5.ooo building given by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

A gnnii) inij u.f. ynblic buildinjis li;is been finely de- 
veloiK'd on Kiflh Avenue, Kacinj; the library is the 
, Yr-MTC. A. building, given by l-Ilbert JI. Cary. It 
I is the third largest in Indiana and cost ipj^o.rxjo. The 
^ cqiiipnient and ftirnisliings, which cost $4i),<)(X) addi- 
tional, were a gift from the Steel Ccirporatioii. Just 
east of the V. M. C. A. is the site of the $i>5.0()0 
lJ<)St-(»f)ice. Though not in this group, another fine 
Iniilding is the steel company liosjiital, near the mill, 
which represents the Iiighesl type of hospital con- 
struction and ef|itipment. 

I'erhaps the most significant recent developmeiitjii 
Gar y is liic rise of niimicipal UiyjilLy and. DH'h"-'.r:ition. t-^ 
TliiTgrowth is more niimife'^l to une who oi'fasionally 
visits tlie place llian to the inhabitants themselves. 
The cntlinsiasm with which cilii^cns of all classes imr 
imly serve as commillee memljcrs or directors of Incal 
organizations, but devote time and energy lo such ac- 
tivities, shows a marked contrast to the early spirit in 
which the scramble for individual advaiuage seemed ■ 
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iiliperraosf. And it lietokeiis tiuicli of civic promise 
for tlie future. 

It may be that the lack of. tradition has made cui»i>- 
cratioti easy, ■ Few cities could show on a Y. M. C A, 
hoard of trustees a Jew, two Catholics, an I'-jiisco- 
l>alian and a Preshyterian, all working together har- 
moniously. ■ And it is not usual to find a V. M. C. A. 
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Steel Comp. 

secretary serving as manager of a financial campaign 
which raised In one week more than $40,000 for 
a Catholic hospital building — the Mercy Hospital — 
designed to equip the town with facilities for the care 
of the sick to compare in sonic decree witli the splendid 
hospital wliicli the a>in]Kmy hnilt at the steel mill. 
The $t 8.000 for the Preshyterian XcighlwrlKKwI 
House, to I>e sure, was raised almost entirely (nitside 
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of Gary, but tlie comiiuinity eiideiiced a visoroiis iii- 
tiTCst and Iiu]k; in what it might soon accomplish. A 
Slavic-sjicakinfi head-residcnl was placed in charge. 

Some eflort is Ijcing put forth by [he other churches 
also to reach the foreigners of the south side. There 
is a Polish Catholic chnrdi right next to a whole group 
of slincks. In adthtion to the ilcnoniinations mcn- 
liun^d, the Congregational, Haplist, Metliodtst. Chris- 
tian, Lulheran, lipLscopai and (ireek clinrches are all 
represented, several having one or more good edil'iccs. 

A strong body of citizens has launched an associ- 
ated charities. Newspapers and commercial orgaiii- 
zaCions are increasingly turning attention to affairs of 
comnuiiiity liclterment. 

Cinry stands out to-day as the greatest single mani- 
feslalion of industrial power to lie found in .America. 
1 lie Steel Lrirporatjon'stfnmiphs'ln tlie e conomics o f 
, production are only less imitressive than its comple te 
comniaiul over the army of workers it employs. 
These together afe'cxcmlctT'in sigiifncance at (iary 
only by the unparalleled o]>portunity this vast indus- 
trial ]M>wcr possessed to <leterniiiie the living condi- 
tions of a great mnllitude of human beings. 

.\t (iary, as nowhere else, the opporlnnity was com- 

i jiktely nnhain])ere(l. The conditions and forces which 

l( had to I>e reckoned with elsmvhere did not exist, had 

''' nut grown np. The hills, which in other places have 

steadily ituvarled cx])ansion, were in Gary only sandy 

undulations. As if to impress N'alnrc herself that 

here at least she must be completely subservient, ilic 
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very lanclscajw was planed level and the walercourses 
sliuwn tlieir places. Nothtnf; inaii-nia<le blocked the 
way. Even the citizens-to-lw of the future town were 
to a large extent within the willing of this imhistrial 
[Kjwer to select. The streets and honscs for their halti- 
tation, their necessities of life, the conditions uwlcr- 
which their children should grow up, and their live- 
hhood might all he determined at the nod (»f ihc rulers 
of steel. 

The i>eople of this country are increasingly asking' 
an acconnling of the way such ixjwer is usctl. If pnh- 
lic welfare asserts its right to keep railroads within 
lx)unds in fixing transiwrtation rates, what shall Iw ils 
attitude toward a jxiivcr that can fix the whole nmnd 
of work and home and coniinunily con<litiiins for large 
masses <jf men, women and children? The industrial 
executives who created Gary reiterate that their dm- 
cern was tlie estahtishnient of a steel null and allied 
plants, that into city Innlding they went only so far as 
necessity com])elle(l, lUit " only so far " invulved llic 
very plan of the city, and many of tlic fundamentals 
which would determine its civic growth. 

What has lieen the oulntnie? Il is clear thai in- 
dustrial arrangement !iad the right uf way. In so far 
as the city inleresls have not cimlticled with indnslrial 
plans, or in s<> far as ihey were essential tn tli.ise i»lans, 
they have receive<l such alleulion as llie largely .■•elf- 
eonlained ci\ie enligliteumenl of steel -makers sug- 
gested. If inihistry needed Lake Michigan frontage, 
that was snflicieut reason to deprive the city of any 
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wlialsocvur — especially if the impregnability of an 
industrial fortress was at stake. 
The men who are content only ivith the most scJcii- 
I tillc, thorough and largest success in shaiiing steel, 
I lliiin^ht their own civic rule o' thumh entirely conipe- 
teiil to sliajie llic molds for the How of human life. 
Tlicir very suiwr-qtmlities as architects of industry set 
a standard wliicli the ohserver craves for nnd fails to 
ilud ill the ui>l)iiiMini,' of the town, A fjreat industrial 
power let slip through its giaut fingers a chance to 
work- out a civic acliicvemen, (he like of whicii the 
country has nut known. The oppuriunity was excep- 
tional enough to have attracted thc-thought and service 
I of men whose civic jnirimse and ability would have 
coiuniaiided ilie resjicct and confidence of the nation. 

Was paternalism to I)c avoided? Then a c ivic co n- 

strnclroii commission would have l)een the best an<l 

/ clearest disavowal. Paternalism consists not in the 

nature and uHml>er of things done, Imt in the spirit y 

and way in which they are done'. Cary. the comnui- / 
f nrly, could have been Iwlter jilainied, hoiishig conid have ^ 
\ Ihcii more extensively jnovidcd, larger civic rcsponsi- 
; liilitifs, at less exacting costs of time, ooulil have been 
shuddered hy die industrial leaders through such a 
\ jilanrung and constrnclron commission, all with far 
j less paternalism than has hcen shown in things ac- 
, lually done. 

^'ct■cilizenslli]), at the same time, could have shared 
civic K'sjioiiiuhilincsTmm ltreTiuis(.'t nioreTargely tlian 
was permilte<l. The crearivcik's's.'The .'ipprcciarii lii of 
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human values, whicli the new townspeople Iiavc put 
into their. schools, are an increment which all the steam 
shovels along the lake front could not have dumped 
into the melting pot of tiie growing city. 

Xor could they have stirred its idealism as did a 
Gary newsboy who risked, and lost, his life that the 
skin from his crippled leg might be used in the effort 
to save a burned girl. It is not enough to supply house 
IKiiiit by the barrel — the poorest little Hungarian 
school girl nuist have opiwrtuuity to express the Ik-sI 
she can learn and aspire lo. The tonnage methods of 
industry are not adecjuate for life. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
TOWN BUILDING BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The recent development of tlie work suburb stands 
out strikingly in tlie fact that an industrial city es- 
lablislied as recently as 1871 is yet old enuiiyli to have 
three offshoots which in their res]K'ctive conditions 
may be said to typify ancient, niedic\'al and modem 
history in the rise of the industrial satellite city. For 
Con the OHlslvirts of Birmingham, Alabama, are to be 
fuitnd an old style cotton mill village which barely af- ■ 
fords the primitive necessities, a drcitry steel town of 
llic eiglitics, and a type of the best of American in- 
dustrial suburbs,! which applies foresight and modern 
invention to house and street as well as to shop and 
sidings, which expresses business genius in the phys- 
ical liasts for comniHnity life, even though It lacks the 
civic statesmanship to conserve to the citizen wurkers 
the values "created by comimniity growth. 

To many Americans the South stands for tradition 
and for slow change in the established order of things. 
They think of ptantntions, of white-columned, gracious 
houses surrounded by stately trees, of boundless hos- 
pitality, of unkempt shanties with swarms of picka- 
tiinnies and p"or wliites, of slow-growing towns and 
easy-giiing ways, of occasional cutton liiills as the 
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principal manifestation of modern iiuliistry. F.veii if 
tlicy can picture the " new South " of iron and steel, 
coal production, and manufactures, tlicy are dominated 
by older habits of thoutfht, 'I'hey are i|uiie unpre- 
pared to find in tlie heart of Aiahania a " Itooin " city 
claiming big factory achievements and commercial 
progress. 

Birmingham reared itself out of the very ground 
in which it was planted but forty years ayo; literally 
pulled itself up by its own Ijoot-straps — as it liauled 
iron, limestone, and coal from its own substructure. 
It was this lK)ld vision which its rugged industrial 
pioneers catight in the gleam of mineral wealth ns their 
horses' hoofs broke ojk'u the surface ore. Tliey had 
the red dirt examined, coal seams tested, and lime- 
stone quarries bared. They saw building stone auil 
clay within easy reach. 'J'hey heard in imagination 
the railroads wrestling with their tonnaj^e, and saw a 
vast pe<)iile coming to dig and reduce and put inttj mar- 
ketable slia|>cs the strength of their hills. And in the 
valley norlli of Ked Mountain, six years after Ap- 
pomattox, ihey laid out in a stubble field a cmnmun- 
! i)lace rectangular street |ilan for what has now liccoine 
■the South's one big city which knows no heritage of 
/ the Civil War. h'rom a populatinn of 3.0S6 in iHSo, 
j the city grew to 38,415 in hjoo an<l to i^.'.Ws in igio. 
1 Rstiniates in the year 1914 give it a iHjpulation of al>out 
175,000. 

Birmingham is thus a madc-to-ortler city of our own 
times; but its makers were mining engineers, pnispec- 
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tors, troii-niakers, not millwrights in town l>uilding. 
They laid it out on no different plan from the towns 
founded lifty years earlier, imwitliiig of the structural, 
faults tlio^-e towns had demonstrated and unconscious, 
even that the National Capital, itself a sonthern city.* 
offered in its diagonal streets, its fine vistas, and time-' 
siiving arteries an example of ways to overcome them/ 

This, uf course, is a civic shortcoming not i)cculiar 
to I'iriningham, Such failure lias been the rule rather ' 
than the exception in industrial (owns in America. ' 
even in tliese days when scores of cities have set out 
with far-reaching schemes to reshape their structural 
lines and guide their fulnre growth. Ttiis sort of 
town ijuilding in the central city explains in a degree 
the similar development of two of its satellites, and 
makes all llie more noleworlliy the modern mediods 
applies] to the thir<l. 

Ik-re, then, is the key city of the "new South" — 
a city hnilt around an indnsiry tKW to the South in a 
period that left it no antebellum legacies, a cily new ' 
at a time when the means for perfecting city hutlding . 
are being most rapidly develoimd. Her ways of 
growth and lier ty|KS <)f industrial suhuHw are Untiid 
to mean much not mily to her own future but to dial 
of her sister cilies, 

Jn the eastern jKirt of Uirminghani, cl'tsely adjitiii- 
ing llie city lilasl-funiace plant, and the wurkers' 
shacks of the Sliiss-SlielVjcId Steel and Iron Company, 
is the cotton mill village of Avonilale, s(|ua!id and un- , 
kempt. Although now absorbed by the larger city. 
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it Still lives in comparative isolation, hiding behind the 
great mill as if its very shabbiness made it ashamed. 
The 130 unpainted, down-at-the-heel company houses 
are homes for the-Goo employees of tlie mill am! are 
owned by B. B, Comer, former governor of Alabama, 
The rows of box-Hke houses, mostly one story liigh. 
are built on a low flat of cinders. The struggling 
patches of grass and the lines of small trees in front 
of the houses only emphasize the barrenness. The 
mill's smoke and dingy walls seem to oppress the town 
just as their nntoward work conditions overshadow 
the lives of the workers. 

The spaces between the rows of houses, unpavcd 
and witlioul sidewalks, serve as alleys and streets — 
tile alleys distinguished from tlie streets only by the 
privies and ash barrels. Wash-tubs, honsehotd uten- 
sils and babies are around every house. Neither 
streets jior houses are lighted. N'o miHlern system of 
lighting, water, sewage or sanitation exists. l-'n»ni a 
few hydrants Iiere and there along tlie " streets," chil- 
dren wearily Ing water jrails home. The youngsters 
' fortunately prefer to play arouu<l these hydrants, for 
their other play apmratus at home con,si,sts of the 
family coal pile by the side of the house. A play- 
ground was being litied uj) in the summer of 1914, 
but it was doub.lful whether equipment would be a<le- 
quate or play directors would lie employed. 

A city playground not far away is maintained under 
two directors, and a public library branch is increas- 
ing its indnence and usefulness. A small social settlc- 
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nient, Wesley House ' is (loiiig its best to wrestle with , 
tlic iieighlHirhood and stimulate such cleanliness as 
can Ik: secured in the face of heavy odds. 

These efforts to inijirove Avomlate are certainly 
needed. A more depressing neij^hlKirliCHxl it would 
lie dilVicult to find anywlicrc, or a more forlorn-look- 
ing lot of women and children. Some of tlic i>eo|de 




are " poor whites " who wander from mill to mill ac- 
cordiug as work is full or slack. A considerable nuni- 
Ijcr of the women are deserted wives struggling in an 

> The rciiiovat of llii& agency from another part of Birmingham 

to Avrmdale and a larger field of acliviiy, was one of ihe first 
taii){il)1e ri'sulls fol]owiii|> studies of community and industrial con- 
diiirins in Ihe ISirniiimlnin district. cumhiclLd by mcniliers of the 
•.tiifr iif Til.- Sii'ii-y and imbiished fn lliiii inaKai^iiic fi>r January 
<>, irjTj. " Hell's h.ilf-acrc," vigorously criiici/eil by The Siincy, 
was aliulished. 
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ignorant way to make Ixilli cn<ls meet. Many of tlic 
hoiiseliold); have Ixiarders an<l ten peo])le in four 
rooms is not an extreme cimilitinii, Tlie <)l<Icr pcoitle 
" (lip smifT," and tliis use of powdercil tulmeco is fre- 
i|iienl amoi^ cliildrcii as well. ,\ toliacoi-flK'wiir;^ 
ixiy (if eif^iit is occasiDiially fnuitd. and a '/n\ ti! lliir- 
teeii was willi dillicnlty persiiiuled lo (lecture lliat slie 
didn't "aim to do it im mure," Some of these lialiits 
and ways of living are, of course, liniii;i!il from the 
oiH-o f-tlic-way farms of the Iiill coiinlry, hut some 
are the direct result of the industrialism into whicli 
the people come. 

Certainly there is little enotigh in tlie environment 
to awaken desire or effort for Ijctternient. Ihil the 
thing one longs for most as one sees the pallid and 
dull faces of the children is some roiisiny " };<kmI 
time " to catch them up in a whirl of real romping fun 
— to stir their blood into motion, put aVtw into cheeks 
and make eyes siKirkle, If this is ]»rovide(l by the new 
play facilities they will l>c an inestimable boon. Hut 
tlicy cannot accomplish all they ought to while Ala- 
bama laws permit children to -work eleven hours a day. 

Ensley, at the other end of Itirminghani. is a rec- " 
tangle ()f streets flanking the sleel mill of tlie Ten- 
nessee Coal, Jnm and kaihoad Cnm|)any. Althirtigh 
within the city limits of liirmingham, it is practically 
a detached community, fur there is slill much vacant 
laud Ijetween it and the huilt-up part of the city, though 
the latter is rapidly reaching out. Tlie town, huilt to 
accummodate the mill and furnace workers, was laid , 
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out in 1886 hy a siiljsidiary of the Tennessee company, 
the Ivnsley LamI Company — incorjwrated with jwwer 
tu exercise jiractlcally every sort of coinnmnity func- 
tion. Until rcccnlly, the place, which now has a ]K)j>- 
nlation of alxmt iN,ooo, was an iiidiistrial barracks 
like most of the other dreary mill towns of tlie cifiht- 
ies. Jiut siiK'c 1912 there has Ikcii a change for the 
belter to which reference will !« made. 

Contrasting sharply with Avondale and Knsley, dis- 
mal civic expressiotis of the earlier industrialism, is ■ 
the town of Katrticld. It is dnuhtfnl whether lliere is 
to Ik found in America a liclter planned industrial 
community. In comparison with its application of 
modern town planning methods the umler-apprecia- 
tioii of the big oiijxjrtunity at Gary stands out most 
t;laringly. 

I'airficld lies just Iwyoiid IZnsley and lias been de- 
signed to house the workers in the several new and 
diversified plants projected by the Tennessee comixiny, 
tlie American Steel and Wire Company and other sub- 
sidiary companies of the Steel Corporation, con- 
slructc<l to ntiliKC raw materials, pig iron and steel 
products right on the ground. Here was 10 lie an in- 
<lustriat development eclipsing ImmIi hjisley and Bes- 
semer. This scheme, resembling the development at 
Gary, followed Ihe absorption of llie Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Kailroad Com|Kuiy by the United Stales Steel 
Cori)orati(ni. 

After a site for a by-product coke plant had l)cen 
secured, and additional land for jxissihle c^iKinsion 
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had been purchased, the American Steel and Wire 
Company was assigned to its location. .It lias com- 
pleted one ot'the largest and most modern' of wire 
plants, with safety measures well provided for, np-tn- 
tiate methods of machinery, and well-ctiuipped offices, 
cafe, baths, cliilvroDms and emergency iipspilai. 

The area secured for the whole development in- 
cluded siiflicient land for a town as well as for ihc 
\\lmle group of plants. The geographical relation was 
worked out in such a way as to give the towii a site 
favorable for comnumity de\elnpment. The observer 
is not impressed liere, as so frequently elsewhere, by 
the feeling that the factories are given complete pre- 
cedence, ihe dwellings l)cing relegated to whatever I.uid 
liapjiened to iw left over. Very evidently the parliiu- 
lar .site of I'airficld is such that the location of each 
plant is on land ix'culiarly .suited to it. The wire plant 
is on a level area on one side of the railnia<l tracks 
which connect it with the Knsley mill anil a wide shi])- 
ping region. The town is on a beautifully wooded 
tract across the railroad — gently rising ground partly 
overlooking the mill — with the prevailing winds sncli 
that they carry mill smoke from the town instead of 
toward it. It is iniiK)ssible, of course, lo know how 
far comnumity interests would have counte<l if indus- 
trial advantage had ix)lnted in anolher <iireclion. IJnt 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that the arrangement 
favors home life. The free, wide breathing spaces 
of Fairfield, the broad avenues of snnligln, far vistas 
of woods and sky and the grace and charm of cleaTi, 
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winding, grecn-lwrdcred streets, and of tree, shrub 
and llower groitping — blooming flowefs for every 
season — alt these grant to tlie Httle town certain gifts 
heyond nieasnre. Home life has been considered, and 
r'airfii'ld makes a radiant contrast to mnrky Avondalc 
am! l-'nsley. 

The wire plant now employs 1,300 men; the By- 
I'nxhict Coke Oven plant of the Tennessee company, 
(100 men; the works of the Harbison- Walker Refrac- 
tories Company, manufactnring fire brick, 300 men; 
and a plant of the llarrelt Mannfacturing Conii>any, 
making by-products from tar received from the coke 
ovens, employs 1,^5 men. It shonld be noted that. 
l)arMonlarly so far as the wire plant is concerne<l, there 
is little smoke. 'I'lie power is largely electricity sup- 
plied from the Knsley mill. 

In the building of Fairfield the Steel Corporation 
did not pur.sue the jKilicy it had at Gary ami elsewhere. 
Instea<l of o]K'rating through a su!)sidiary land coni- 
iwny, it put the work in the hands of a local real- 
estate firm which organized among liirniingham busi- 
ness men tite Corey I^and Company — Corey l)eing the 
name originally given to the town. In this coiniKUiy 
the Steel Corpnration has no financial interest, nor have 
steel oOicials imlividually. The entire rcsJKMisibility 
for the laying-oMt and ilevelupment of the town has 
thus fn)ni tlie bi-ginning rested on the local real-estate 
firm which acted as the o[>i'ratitig coni]);my for the 
Corey Land Company. This is the Jemison Real Ks- 
late an<l Insurance ConiiKUiy. Its president, Roticrt 
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Jcmison, Jr., lias taken the keenest interest in making 
the place a model town. 

' To this firm the Steel Corporation turned over the 
land for the town at cost price. Mr, JcmiGoii's first 
move after visithig other industrial towns in the United 
States was to secure the services of an expert landscape 
architect and town planner, Gcorfje il. Miller, of Hus- 
ton. The street scheme fitted the topofjraphy. l^x- 
isting tree growth was preserved wherever possible. 
Different kinds of ihorongh fares and secondary streets 
were designed, each with regard to its siKrcific pur- 
pose. Width of pavement was determined by func- 
tion, with room for expansion. The streets were not 
curved for the sake of having curved streets hut only 
where it suited the topcjgraphy or the residents' con- 
venience. 

The main entrance thoroughfare is a boulevard 140 
feet wide. This leads into the principal business 
street, 100 feet wide, whicli connects, with a fio-foot 
county road, a through trailic highway, a'ld emerges 
fmm the town at the entrance to the wire plant. 
Other business and trafTic streets arc 80 and 50 feet 
in width. The main residential parkway avenue 100 
feet wide, leads thrnugh the lowest land tn the civic 
center and thence by a sweeping cnrve to the upland 
residential section. Secondary residential streets are 
60 and 50 feet wide with narrow roadways and wide 
planting spaces. Alleys contain the telei»hone and elec- 
tric-light |)oles and the sanitary sewers. The intro- 
duction of alleys was (jp'poseil by the town planner, 
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who holds the modern view that they are detrimental 
to the best town de\'eIoi>inent, but local desire for 
them prevailed. 

The civic center consists of a plaza, a. projected 
grouping of civic bttiMinfi;s and a park. The plaza 
faces the main business comer and has on its two 
sides some of the principal business hiii!din(;s. Its 
formal tree rows fnrnish shade and will frame the 
town hall. The latter will terminate the view from 
the railroad station up the highway and through the 
plaza. 

The town hall will Iw the dominant building of the 
civic group, other buildings for ^a^ied municipal ami 
educational purposes forniinf a qiiadrangk'. The 
I>ark ix>rtion of the civic center has already Ijeen pro- 
vided with recreation facilities, including an athletic 
field, tennis courts, children's playground with wading 
pool in a hollow surrounded by trees, and an outdoor 
gyninasiuu) and running track. Hand concerts are 
given in summer evenings. The schnolhouse will \k 
near these facilities. Other ])arks are provided, and 
90 |)er cent, of the lots are less than two minutes' walk 
from a park or parkway area. 

A districting scheme determines the use of private 
lands. Certain kinds of business are confined to the 
two main business streets, while others dealing in 
bulky materials are confined' to lots adjacent to the 
railroads and large imhistries. The residential sec- 
tions are divided into four main zones wilh luininmm 
costs of houses stipulated — $i,J50, $1,750, $-',500 
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ami $3,000 respectively. Btiiklhig lines are prescril>ed 
niut inniiy' restrictions as to fences, character of builil- 
iiigs, etc, 

Itcforc a house was built all the fundamental util- 
ities — streets, sidewalks, water, sewers, gas. elec- 

, tricity, etc. — were installed. A shriit>-planting scheme 
extends througlioitt the entire town. Flowers, vines 
and slinilis in front of cottages built by the real-es- 
tate company are designed to harmonize with this 
street planting. 

All rwidcntia! lots are fifty feet in width and only 
one dwelling house is allowed on each. These lot 
wiihlis and building regulations arc very much better 
than those in Gary and other industrial towns where 
lots twcnly-fivc or thirty feet wide are the rule and 
there is no restriction as to the number of buildings un 
a lot. 

To the eye of the visitor the dwelhngs in Fairfield 
are especially attractive. The type was set at the bc- 
ginnhig by a nunil>cr of cottages built by ■the Jcniison 

■coin]Kuiy, Tt would !>e hard to find in industrial 
.America workingmen's dwellings more unlike the 
aveniye "company houses." They range from double 
tlirce-n«)m bungalows to two-story residences, all 
e<piipiK'd with Imlh, hot and cold water, electric light, 
an<l modern sanitary conveniences. Heating is sup- 
l»lic'd by furnaces or j;rales — which in many cases are 
sull'icient because of the mild cliinale. The three- 
room bungalows rent for $12 a moiUh. detached four- 
rootu bungalows for $16, five-room for !?20. six-room 
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for $25, and seven- atitl ciglit-rooin two-sfory dwel- 
lings for $35 and $40. 

Alrout tliree lunulred houses have alrea<!y been iHiilt 
on Fairfield's 1,250 lots, ']"hey incUide some erected 
by the Jeniison Company, a number by Birmingham in- 
vestors, seventy-five for American Steel and Wire 
Company employees and thirty-one for Teimessce 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company employees. Such 
real estate as is owned by any interest of tlic Steel Cor- 
[joration is in the liands of the Tennessee Land Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Temicssce Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company. It piireliases lots, builds houses, 
and rents or sells to employees. While effort is 
made to sell homes on installments to the working- 
men who are coming to Fairfield, the contract for 
the sale of lots by the rcal-cslate company includes 
no such safeguards as are to be found, for example, 
in the contracts of the Gary Land Company. The 
houses sold by the Tennessee Land Company, how- 
ever, are covered by such safeguards. Should the 
purchaser be discharged or voluntarily leave the 
employ of the Steel Coriioration, he can receive all the 
money he has paid for the house, with interest at six 
per cent., less a reasonable deduction for rental. 

The size of the luts and the provision that there shall 
be but one house on a lot insure plenty of siKicc around 
each dwelling- Front yards are planned with s|>ecia1 
reference to the street scheme. But even more 
[iioiight has l)cen put into the Imck yards. These are 
laid out carefully so as to provide vegetable gardens. 
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laundry yards, flower walks and playgroiiml areas for • 
small children — pleasant substitutes fur ashes, tin 
cans and rulibish. 

It is si{rnilicant that the landscape architect for tiie 
Jeniison Company has considered this back-yard ptan- 
.ning as worthy of no less skill than the town franie- 
. work. He has repeatedly urged its importance and 
"called attention particularly to the possibilities of the 
vegetable gartlens. He states that through such a sys- 
tem develoiK'd by one near-by industrial concern, no 
less than $30,000 worth of vegetables were raised in 
one year, and lie estimates that if vegetable gardens 
were develofjed on three quarters of the back yards 
in Fairfield, as they have lx;en on some, produce couM 
be raised each year to the value of- $76,000. l^m- 
ployces living in houses owned by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company in the various mining 
camps have 1,200 gardens, stimulated first by the build- 
ing of wire fences around the yards and hy cash prizes. 
These prizes are no longer offered, but in lieu thereof 
gardens are plowed free for those who care to plant 
them. 

Mr. Miller's emphasis on arrangement of yard space 
naturally leads to inquiry as to why dwellings have 
not been groui>ed so as to make jiossible a pooling of 
some of the back-yard space for comnuinal use of the 
families for playground and oilier purjMtses. Plans 
of this sort were considered, but dangers and delays 
were foreseen in developing such cimununal use of 
land, and the plans were not adopted. While those 
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familiar witli the success of tlie English garden suburb 
ilevdupnieiits alonj; lliis line might wisli that this plan* 
niiijl had hceii yivcii a trial at Fairfield, it is of couriie 
true that the advaiila^'cs to Ix' gained arc more ncedc*! 
ill the cast- of lumses 011 smaller lots. 

Since l-'airlield has Iiecii settled there has been 
gratifying cooijeratioii among the residents in main- 
taining the attractiveness so intelligently and entIiu-_' 
siastically provided. A civic improvement league waS' 
soon organized, and a nninlier of lilock societies liav-— ■ 
ing the same j)nr]X)SL- began to care for gardens, lawns, 
trees and shrubs. A community spirit is rapidly de- 
veloping. 

iUit the inlUience of this first well-planned industrial 
town in the South is not merely local. It is seen in 
better ))lanned homes and residential sulxlivisions of 
JJirmingham, in the improvement of the mines, towns. , 
villages and camps, all through the liirniingliam dis-, 
trict — notably the mining towns Hdgewater, Docena^ 
I'ossil, Muscoda and Itayview (in construction) l>c- 
longing to the Tennessee comi»any, which in systems 
of sanitation, livable conditions and attractive sur- 
roundings strike the high mark of mmlern mine camp . 
devdupmcnt ; in the town of Kaullon — buih near 
luscaloosa by the Kaul Lumber Comi^ny; in the pro- 
jected plans for Acii^o aTul Tarrant City, industrial 
cuininnnilies surrounding the plants of the .\merican 
t asL Iron I'ipe Company and the L'nite<l Stales Cast 
Irun \\<K Company; and alxive all in the efforts to 
make luisley more livable. 
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Ensley, near enough to watch Fairfield develop be- 
fore its eyes, roused itself from its dreariness and did 
more in two years than in the preceding twenty to 
better its conditions. There has heen a veritable epi- 
demic of cleaning up, grass and tree planting, jiaint- 
ing ami repairing, and sanitary improvements. Va- 
cant lots have been plowed and planted su that in place 
t of mud holes and rubbish heaps are now to be found 
little fields of oats, corn, cotton or peas. Some of 
this has no doubt Iicen due to prizes olTcred in 1910 
and 1911 by the Tennessee company for the most at- 
tractive yards in Ensley. The old Knsley hutcl, an 
eyesore, was torn down and a group of slores of 
modern design put in its place. The ICnsley park has 
blossomed out anew and a playground has been es- 
tablished with a play-leader in ctiarj^c. Two other 
well-equipped playgrounds — one for white and one 
for colored children — are provided near the Tennes- 
see company's steel plant. These playgrounds, how- 
ever, have been without directors. Many gracefully 
designed bungalows have been built, so that parts of 
Ensley now look almost as if they belonged to I'air- 
field. The old hospital has lieen regenerated inside 
and out. It was taken from the bauds of a contract 
doctor and now is leased and operated by the Tennes- 
see company. A new high school, the Wesley House 
social selllenient — similar to the one at Avondate — 
and the Ensley IJarraca Association are all new agen- 
cies for social and educational betterment which did 
not exist in 1911. Coal and iron men, steel company 
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officials, business men and liome-owncrs aU cooperated 
to rid tlie town as far as possible of its dismal ai>- 
pcarance and develop cleaner, more sanitary and more 
attractive Conditions. 

But witli all its admirable town planning and pro- 
vision for home life I'airtield has some scrions short- 
comings. It fails to provide low-priced housing for 
low-paid imskilled lalwr. It has not safeguarded its 
dwellers from rcal-eslate specnlation. And it has 
failed to preserve for the |K;oplc some of the conimii- 
nity viilnes, in land and franchises, created by them- 
selves. These arc hlioriconiings, however, to \>c found 
in practically all of our imhistrial towns and our gen- 
eral coiiimnnily development as well. 

Steel Corix)ration ortlcials frankly admit that they 
have not solved the problem of low-priced bousing for 
low-paid unskilled men. While the proportion of such 
employees is not large, nothing has been done so far at 
I'airfield to make provision for them. They live here 
and there throughout the Uirniingham district — 
wherever tlicy can get (iu.irtcrs within tbeir means. 
Vet the rea.son given by tlie Steel Corponilion for its 
failure to provide for them — (hat ihey arc foreigners 
uii;RTnsl(>iiie<l to Americui standards of living, that 
lliey have low waj,'es. and that ihey hoard money for 
the use of their f;imilies or themselves in their native 
lauds, and so live on a plane bciow thai which iheii 
employers aim to briuf,' within their reach — are the 
very reasons why they should be provided with good 
housing and educated as to its value and how to use it. 
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, While it is doubtlessly true tliat their living coiith'- 
»tions are no worse than those of other similarly [jaid 
workingnien in Biniiinghani, the fact remains that the 
very men most in need of help in seairiii}j ffn-nl lions- 
ing aeeommodations are the ones to wlioni the least 
help has been given. And with incomes least able to 
Iwar the additional charge of carfare, they are forced 
by the establishment of the betler houses for skilled 
men near the plant to find their habitation fartlicst 
from their work. 

Several gronps of block houses in the lowest priced 
'hnilding zone of Fairfield were originally planned to 
accommodate the unskilled workers of the American 
Steel and Wire Company plant, the houses to be bnili 
by tliis company. Much .'itndy was put upon the do- 
signs to secure a result in keeping with the attraciivc 
homes occupied by the skilled men and their families.- 
The buildings, two stories high with roof gar<lcns, 
were to be fireproof and arranged around court-yards. 
- Rents were not to exceed two dollars a month for each 
room. But on the eve of construction the plan was 
balled — as were the other additional housing proj- 
ects in the hands of the Tennessee Land Company, 
jwnding tiie outcome of the government suit to dis- 
solve the Steel Cori»oraliou. The entire progress of 
Fairfield has lieen rct:'rdcd by ihis circumstance and by 
the general untoward fortunes of ibe connnnnity at 
large. The town has simply been marking time, in a 
sense, and this is c\|>ectcd to continue until llie onl- 
come of the suit is determined. 
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The failure lo provide for the housing needs of the ' 
iiitskiltcd also concerns the negroes, \vho supply a con-' 
sidoralilu proportion of such labor, Fairfield itself is ' 
shut against negroes; the \'ery first restriction apply- 
ing to every lot reads th:it " said lot shall be used by 
while persons only, except that any servaiits eniplnyed 
on the premises may otvupy servants' houses." Hut 
just over the city line from I-'airlield are clusters of 
negro shanties which make an unkempt and squalid 
contrast with the town itself. 

Spei'ulalivc real-estate profits may often indicate the ^ 
e.xtcTil to which the interests of the worker are sub- 
ordinate ti> business enterprise. In Fairfield as in 
many aninlier iiulustrial town the needs of the coining 
INipulaliun were shrewdly advertised to inoncy-mak- 
iug nnddlcmcn. Lots were sold to Birmingham in- 
vestors on the basis that they could be resold at a hand- 
some profit to the workers from Cleveland, I'ittstmrgh 
and other steel regions who would be brought down to 
ojK-ratc the new jilant. 

'Ihe real-eslate company should not necessarily be" 
blamed for tin's levying of profits for the future home- - 
(ivvner to ))ay. True, it received land at cost price 
from the Steel Corijoralion and was charged with the 
responsibility of creating a town for the steel workers. 
I'.ut whatever profits it could make in so doing would 
certainly l)e considered as legitimate business and as 
hi accord with the t»nri)ose of u real-estate coni|>any 
to earn as much for its stncklioMers as possible. The 
heavy iitveslnient in town planning and ihc insiallalion 
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of fundamental utilities before a single inhabitant was 
on the ground may have necessitated si:)nie quick re- 
turn, through the sale of lots, in order to carry out the 
undertaking'. And tlie further point mifjlit be made 
that the activity of these individual investors was 
necessary if houses in sullicient number were to be 
ready when the population came. As a matter of 
fact, the unforeseen delays winch arose before the 
plant of the steel and wire com])any was completed and 
put into operation caused the large investment in the 
town to remain idle for many months, involving a 
heavy burden for the real-estate company to carry. 

From the stand]M)int of the common welfare the 
question docs not concern the real-estate company's 
'methods so much as the lack of that civic statesman- 
ship which in Europe is beginning to regard housing 
not as an affair of real-estate speculation but as a 
|conimtmity necessity financed with capital at a low rate 
and developed in the interest of the people who are in 
need of homes. 

Tlie sale of Fairfield lots to speculative investors 
may have been advantageous or ncces.'^ary from the 
standpoint of real-estate enterprise. But what it 
'meant for thccoming home-dwetlcrs the advertise- 
ments of the real-estate company itself make clear. 
When the town was beginning to take sliajie, but long 
before any of the permanent population of working- 
men had arrived, the advantages of investment in 
Fairfield lots were attractively set forth to liirming- 
ham investors. The hundreds of workers soon to 
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come would need liomcs. Investors " who purchase 
now and build will reap a Iiandsome return on the in- 
\estiiient. The rents alone will pay remarkably good 
interest, and the property itself should more than 
double in value shortly," 

Accordin;4;ly in June, 1910, some three hundred lots 
were sold. " Many shrewd real-estate investors in 
■ nirinin};liam and elsewhere were numbered among the 
first imrchasers." A list of some of them, including 
wuH-known local capitaHsts, was published. A few 
months later it was announced that " liundreds of peo- 
ple made real-estate investments with which they are 
tlioriiuj,'hly satislled, and those who bought with a view- 
to scHing for a profit have Ijecn enabled to do so in 
many instances, for a number of lots have changed 
hands at a jirofrt of from 25 to 100 yxr cent." Again 
it was ]x>iiited out that tlie property would " advance 
in value greatly." I"or " the completion of the Amer- 
ican Slee! and Wire Company plant will give perma- . 
ncnt em]tloyment to alxiut 1,500 men, the great major- 
ity of whom are skilled laliorcrs drawing good wages." 
These would all need houses in Fairfield, as would also 
many employees of the Harbison-Walker Refracto- 
ries Company and the hundreds of men to Ik; em- 
ployed by the by-product coke ovens nearing comple- 
. tion. 

" I"ortunes have lieen made in nirmingham and Fns- 
ley real estate," reads another statement addresse<l to 
investors. " What happened at Knslcy and in Ih'r- 
mingliam will lie repeated at Corey { Fairfield). More 
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tliaii one man wlio boutjht lots at Corey a year ago 
lias realized lOo i>er cent, on his investment already. 
Others have sold their lots for prolits of from 50 to 
90 |)er cent., and there has been a ready sale for all 
lots that the owners would sell." And many such in- 
stances have been j^iven as the following. ])tihlislicd in 
July, 1914: " Recently a profit of $1,500 was made 
on a Fairfield lot that has Iwen held less than five 
, months. This proi>erty was Iwught by . . . for ?j.- 
500 and was sold to . , . for ¥5,000. His invest- 
ment earned him $300 ]>er month for the time he held 
it, which is more than 6 per cent, on $5,000 invested 
for twelve months." 

Xo £omn:ent is needed to show what this rise of real- 
estate values, created by the fact that a working iwp- 
ulation was coming, meant in rents and home costs 
I for that i>opulation to jwy. This contrasts most vividly 
, with the consideration shown to the industries in shicl<I- 
, ing them from high costs. The old city boundaries 
■ of Birmingham had significant jogs, leaving two fur- 
naces outside and thus exempt from city taxation. 
And even the present city line leaves its logical di- 
rection so as to exempt the big Ensley furnace plant 
and steel mill. It was felt that the Tennessee com- 
pany deserved this special privilege because it was 
modernizing its plant at large cost and must compete 
with the wcll-ecjuippeil mills of the Xorth. Similarly 
the wire plant and other developments of the Sicel 
Coqwration at Fairfield are outside the Birmingham 
boundaries. 
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In other words, a few targe corporations, but not atl, 
are exempted from the jwnalty whicli a general property 
tax, here as in most American cities, places upon tlie, 
men who build factories or houses or other improve-; 
meiils. Efforts to overcome this disabihly in attract- 
ing capital for industrial investment are natural, but 
sudi a system of gerrymandering in favor of the big 
industries puts a doulilc damjwr u|>un small and <liversi- 
lied industries which might be located within the city 
borders and would have to |>ay city taxes. Until 
l!irminghant succeeds in removing such a taxation pen- 
alty from all improved real estate, transferring it to 
land held for s|)eculatiou and imjiosing it on real eslatc 
which derives its excess value from the sheer fact of 
city growth — as Vancouver is doing, in line with a 
settled policy that has lieen adopted throughout luiroix,' 
— the unfairness of letting the rest of the comnuinity 
carry the load which the few cscai>e by Iwundary jogs 
is all too plain. 

The granting of a pcr]K'lual street-railway franchise 
on tile principal street of Fairfield Iwfore the town was 
lK»rn was slill less defensible than the effort for sjwcu- 
lativc jirollls in real eslalc. Here again was value 
baseil solely on the needs of the coming people. Or- 
dinary justice should have left for them the right to 
dis|Hise of value created by themselves. The fact that 
the I'irminghain Uaihvay, Light ami I'ower Company 
had a |)erpetnat franchise in llinningham'was no ex- 
cuse in the.-ie days when the struggle of a score of cities 
to preserve their rights to their streets has lc(I to a 
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conn iry- wide acceptance of tlie principles of sliort- 
term franchises, adequate compeiiijation to tlic city in 
direct revenue or lower fares, and reservation by tlic 
city of power to regulate service. 

If tlie uncertainties of the future seemed to afford 
any warrant in the early days of Girniinghani for 
perjKtual franchises the same plea cannot be urj,'ed 
for Fairfield. Development tliere was assured by the 
' plans and investment of the Steel Corixiration. Yet 
, on the prttext that broad terms must \*c j^ivcn to ui- 
I ducc the Uirminjrham company to " pioneer '" at l''air- 
Jfield, a peqwlual franchise was given by flic county 
jmtliorities after a contract on that luisis had been made 
between the company and the real-estate: cumpaiiy. 
Fairfield at that time was still unineor|Hiralod and llnis 
not affected by the thirty-year irinitalidn |wiiicli ihc 
state of i\Ial)ama has ini[)osed tm francbists granted 
in cities. The fact tliat several men arc injerested in 
both railway and real-estate coiiij)anies Ik frankly 
given in explanation of the mattcr-of-ctiursy way in 
winch the interests of the future comnninjly were ig- 
noretl in the contract Ixtwecn tlie two companies. .And 
the county authorities seem to have made no elYort to 
obtain good terms for the pnlitic. 

It is pointed out that the llirmingham company has 
not Iwen given exchisivt rights in I'airlidd, since 
anotlier company has hi-on granteil a fraiuhisi' on nlher 
streets. Mut the IJirmirifiJiam CDnipany's franchise is 
cxclnsivc so far as the main street is cuncerm-d. And 
fnrthemiore it has been given perpctnal though not 
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exclusive franchise riglits covering tlie supply of gas 
and electric current. 

SuN)rtli nation nf community welfare to business in- 
terest at Kairliclcl, as manifest in the si>eculativc rcal- 
estiite profits ami tlic granting of the street-railway ^^ 
franchise in iKTiietuity, jwiiils insistently to the need 
fur alert public authority and new civic statesmansliip 
in guiding community growth. Yet the desirability 
of such larger public concern should rest not so much 
u]Min til'.; need for protection against business exploita- 
tion as upon llie value of assuring more general appli- 
cation of llie moilern ti>wn planning which is so well 
exen»])lilJed at l-'airfield. Ade<]uale safeguarding of 
]HiIilic interests is an important and clearly recognized 
functimi of government, but we are only Ix^'ginning t<» 
unilerstand lunv mucli can lie achieved if tlie govern- 
nieutal agency is used not merely to safeguard but to 
promoti; public welfare. I'oretliought and skill were 
used by an np-to-dale and enthusiastic real-estate com- 
pany in bnilding !''aJrlield according to the l>cst plans 
it c<nild devise. Why should not Ibe same intelligence 
l»e ap]>licd tu all the growth <if Uirniinghani and her in- 
dustrial satellites — as coidd Ik; done thruugli ibe adap- 
tation of tlie principles of the llritish Town I'lannin|{ 
Act and ibe services of ex|>ert town planners which 
such a measure would jnit at the dis|)osal of the public? 

In Cfyitrasling tlic development in ISirnitngham and 
i'airlicld witb the newer b'nglish housing scliemes ami 
methods of town building and extension, it would t>c 
luirair not to lake account of the fmulamentallv dif- 
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ferent conditions. Birmingham, Alabama, is a newly 
develo])ecI part of a young country, where capital 
commands high interest rates, 6 to 8 per cent, being 
normal, and where the supply of capital for proper 
development is inadequate. England, on tiie other 
hand, is an old country with capital so abundant that 
it is content with interest rates half a^ high, and even 
so must seek foreign investment in order to be fully 
employed. Birmingham is typical of America with 
its fresh start and on-rusliing progress. Slower-mov- 
ing England, building upon the foundations of cen- 
turies, lias latent resources of time and money and 
interest to work out, the new methods of town plan- 
ning. In Birniingliani tjuick results seemed all im- 
portant. 

The real-estate company at Fairfield has shown, as 
we have seen, intelligence and skill and appreciation 
of human needs, much above the average in real-es- 
tate oijerations. And this involved difficult prohlenis. 
I"or the Ijetter way had to !«; exptaine<l con vinei ugly 
to such stockholders as may have thought the old real- 
estate profit-making methods adequate. Views not 
only of stockholders and directors but of city and 
county officials, of utility cori>orations, and of wage- 
earners of various wage-earning capacities, all had to - 
be met. To " get results " -satisfactory to all and 
carry out their own conception of the best plans was 
the prohleui of the executives, and naturally- it in- 
volved modifications. As the saying goes, " It is hard 
to get all the squirrels up one tree." 
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Yet tlic very fact that, owiiifT to indiistrial hazards, 
the real-estate company has jet to jiay a divitlciid, 
brings out the finidaniental point quite as clearly as 
if siKKiiiIative profits boasted on certain lots had been 
made on the whole property. That fundamental 
pohit is the need for coiisiilering the develupnicnt of 
our new industrial lovvus not from the standiwint of 
real-estate enterprise with risk of loss or jjossibility 
of large profit, but from the standpoint of statesman- 
like provision for human need. Houses for ])eople 
are jnst as essential as any of the things a city must 
have, and the provision of them ought to lje as. sure 
an undertaking — and involving as much public con- 
cern — as any that mif;ht warrant municipal Ixinds. 
If left to private enterprise the investment ought to 
he on a similarly solid basis, for housing is not a com- 
modity which iKiople may do without or not as they 
please, but is just as necessary as the provision of 
water or transportation or any other fundamental util- 
ity. Governmental loaning arrangeniL-nts similar to 
those in (ireat I'ritain, and standards such as are pro- 
vided by the ISritish Town Planning Act would start 
America on tlie same ruad as (hat which I-'ngland.is 
traveling — of statesmanship in Uywn |)lanntng. 

Mirmingham was named for the city which prides 
itself on licing the workshop center of b"ngland. ISuth 
I'irminghanis are in important coat regions of their re- 
spective countries; and lioih are manufacturing jwints 
for steel products. The similarities of location and 
puriwse which led Alabama industrial pioneers to name 
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their new city after its Eitglish prototype Iiave l>cefi 
fullowed by striking civic similarities iiml cuntrasts. 
By a coincidence, the very year in which the Alahama 
Birmingham extended its buinidarics and adopted the 
comnnssion form of government, was the same year 
in \vhich the British Itirminghani increancd its own 
area, taking in six outlying communilics, and siniph- 
fied its guvurnment through merging eighteen poor re- 
lief anthorities into two and consohdaling six local 
councils, three county councils, live tramway aiitiiori- 
tics, three electricity atitliorities, iive hiirial Ixmrds, 
several joint sewage commissions and six town plan- 
ning authorities into one unilied town council. 

But this Enghsh niiMiicipality affords a nunt strik- 
ing contrast to tlie Alal)aina liirmiiij^ham, and indeed 
to every other American city, in its comprehensive antl 
constructive housing jwjlicy. Three garden :;ul'urbs 
typify the new standard in city homes — Bouriicville, 
the model industrial town built by Cadbury, the cocoa 
manufacturer; Hartmrne, an excellent exatnple of the 
co-partnership principle; and Bordsley, one of the 1<est 
English housing developments not involving co-part- 
nership but a<Ihcring to individual home ownership. 
liut even more significant is the ap]>lication of niodern 
town planning melhoils to all the city's growth, through 
the provisions of (he Ihitish Town I'lanru'ng Act. 
Birmingham has planned the development of nindi 
of her suburttan area. Not only arc street systems and 
public open spaces establishcil to meet the needs of the 
community as a whole, but the nuniljer of houses per 
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acre is dcnnilely limited. niniiiii^liAiii lia;; tliiis taken 
{■rciilcr adv.iiitajic of tin; act than any oilier city. 

In the ciiMKestcd city ecnier a ininitcipat hunsiiig de- 
IKirtniciit is achievinti i]oial>le results in slum regcnera- 
tiiHi. Ill seven years it deiimlished 1,437 honses as 
unlit for human haliitation, caused 1 ,846 to Iw repaired, 
and removed 25S so as to give lifjlit and air arouud 
nei};1ilH)niij| dweliiii};s. I>iniiiii^liani, Alaliania, has 
[he o|i|)i>rlunity I" <!eal willi tlie WHideii iK-jiiiuiiiiKs of 
such :i situatiiHi tiefi»re it is inlrcuclied in the hrick 
and iimrlar which the lCuf;tisli Itinniti^'hain had to hew 
asunder or chisel into shaiic. 

Here, then, is au I^iglish municipality's wetl-hal- 
auced proj,'rani for lK;tler housing — llic piouLoring 
cNperiiucnls in town Iniildinj;, the ai»pHcation of tested 
luetlmds to all tlie city's fjrowlli, and the reconstruc- 
tion of those parts of the city center which most need 
improvement. 

This comprehensive housing policy of r.irmin.t;liani 
is <lne in Iarf,'e measure to the vision and initiative of 
John S. Xeltlefold. Through investment of his 
means, lus lime and his iinnfjination he demonstrated 
to his townsmen the practicahility of town iilaimin^. 
He started llarlH>rne i>n eo-|iartni;rship tfi'ants' as- 
sinialion hues. Critics t;ave it just three years to .t,'et 
intu the hanKrn])lcy conrt. He look just thai time tu 
make the nudertakinH au assured financial success. 
As momljcr of the town conucil his administrative skill 
devised the methods which have made the mnniciiKil 
hoiisiu}^ <1e]>artment so effective in dealing with the 
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bad housing of the city center, and the same genius he 
devoted to tlie work of applying the national town 
planning act to the outskirts of the city. His books 
on "Practical Housing" and "Practical Town Plan- 
ning" have extended tlie large intluence he has had in 
the Britisli movements these books serve. 

Suggestive for America is'the example of this civic 
, statesman and the city he has made so notewortliy a 
, leader in housing and town planning effort. The 
[jlanning of our industrial towns and their comnumity 
scheme of organization should command the ablest 
coo]>erative elTort of public-spirited citiKens, in<hi,strial 
leaders and public authorities. No problem more con- 
cerns the daily well-being of the mass of the people. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING 

These sketches of industrial towns on the rims of 
cities have bronght us to a point where we see clearly 
that the suburb which the city dweller hits off as a 
" s:ttellite " is more than a sjiuradic fragment of civic 
C()!sntos. It is one manifestation, and the most easily 
seen, of the great concentric outer rings of industry 
wliich iKjwerfuI economic forces are flinging out from 
the congested centers. 

It has Ijcen possible to give close examination to 
only a few "satellite cities." Those selected have 
been of varied types — Pullman, as the most striking 
early example of the half-isolated paternalistic town, 
which has been o\'ertaken and submerged by larger 
urban growth as well as by the democratic forces in- 
nate in municipal life; certain Cincinnati suburbs, 
where manufacturing plants have gained the advan- 
tages of the " open," while workers have largely been 
left Iwhind in the big city's tenements ; St. Louis' " east 
side," favored by special factors which make for 
economic f,'ain white other factors s|)ell civic isolation;' 
Ciry, greatest instance of a made-to-order comnmnity, 
with an unhanii>ered opirartunity at tlie (lis|M)sal of its 
creators; and Fairfield, with its modern town planning 
263 
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btit lack of that civic statesmanship which assures to 
the whole community the vahies created hy its own 
growtli and which (tevelops the intcIliKent exercise of 
jiiiblic atitliorily in pfiiidinR iirlwn extension. 

Tlie raijidity of all this extraordinary devdopnient 
stands out. Wliile the material for these sketches was 
heing collected, plans matnred for a f^real industrial 
district across the river to the north of Kansas City, 
3,500 acres in area. In a few nionihs 2,501) acres were 
allotted forfactory sites, 'I'lic W'eslerii h'leclric Ciiin- 
jiany nH^ve<! its New York tnatiuraetnriii}]^ dqiartnicnt 
to the hig plant on the cnitskirts uf Cliicaf;ii, llins con- 
centrating all ntannfacliiringin the huge shops at Uaw- 
thurne. So, ton, the Crane Comimiiy (lovcliii)cd plans 
to concentrate its Chicago plants on the city's snnih- 
western outskirts. 

This rapidity |)art!y explains why the movement goes 
ahead all bnt nmioticcd by social workers, revuhuiuiiary 
though it is. 'i'lic head of a social .-iulllcnient in the 
Middle West writes: 

I was surprised when I realized that I could not give 
you tile slightest accurate inforniatiou willioiit a visit 
to some of our ucar-hy towus. 1 have talked with sinne 
of our workers, but this problem seems to he an entirely 
new thought to all of them as it was lo me. We see 
facts which are worthy of study here and which make 
us realize that we have never given eousid^ration to this 
aspect of our city growth. 

Hi.s reply is typical of others received in answer 
to iniiniries addressed to civic leaders. It has 
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l)roiii]>tcd further explorations which have revealed 
sitiiaiions rcseiiibliiijr those to which these articles have 
directed attention. 

i-'rom I larrishnrg \vc learn that the " execrable hous- 
ing; coiiditiuns " of the lower reaches of the" capital 
city of Pennsylvania are bein;; reproduced in the newer 
and adjacent Steclton wJiich employs from 8,000 to 
15.000 men. A social worker's observations lieyond 
Cleveland's city Ixiinidaries show a town with meaner 
plannin{r ami social equipment; some of the employees 
in the tvvii industries living in tniinotimuusly siniihir 
company houses and some of Ihem making the short 
trip init from Clevelancl each day. 

The rej-iim around I'iltsbur^'h contains fifty towns' 
which serve as examples of the absence of town plan- ' 
nil)?,'. Vander^fri ft, forty mites away, shows well-' 
desi(jne<l provision for the skilled, clerical and pro- 
fessional workers, the company getting nil the incre- 
ment of land values, while the unskilled are left to 
shift in an tini)Iannt'd nciglilxiring community. Two 
recent developments are .Midland, where the Crucible 
Steel Company is laying ont a model addition ; and Ali- 
(|iiil)|)a, where the Jones and Lnnghtin Ci)mpany is 
huildiiig a brand-new town. On the heels of the report 
of a new steel mill and town to Im; built near DnUith 
came ihe news of anotlicr big plant to Ik; located in 
C:ina<la jiist across the river from Detroit. 

b'rom .Seattle comes the information that newly 
arising industries are locating at the city's edge or be- 
yond. A typical outlying settlement is lidniunds, 
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eight miles^out, which boasts at once of its nearness to 
Seattle and of its advantage in being outside the area 
of congestion. Already it has many woodworking 
factories and a steel and bolt plant, and seems destined 
to be a city of manufactures and working people. Us 
slogans arc: "No saloons and an empty jail." "A 
chorus of factory whistles is the city's ri.sinf; lall." 

To offer new industries the advantage of the city,, 
with the low costs of outlying sites, the Seattle Chani- 
. ber of Commerce entered into an arrangement with 
the county officials (vhercby factory locations at mod- 
erate rental might be obtained on what was once the 
county farm. 

Just outside the city limits of Portland, Oregon, a 
beef packing plant was built a few years ago. A con- 
nection was made with the street railway of Portland 
and a town has grown up. It had little planning be- 
yond that which the average real-estate dealer uses in 
plotting out lots. This opiwrtunity for guiding city 
growth seems to have been missed by the Portland 
business men who have recently had a comprehensive 
city plan prepared for the widening of several Port- 
land streets and the development of an extensive park 
system. 

Rapid and far-flung, the movement of industry to 

city outskirts reaches deep into the common life — 

deejwr than is as yet recognized. It has ixHencies for 

'^ good and evil, lends itself as readily as a land Iwom 

, to glowing images, and as readily dwindles off into cold 

' fact. On one hand we have '.he point of view which, 
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with keen perception of the new methods of town plan- 
iiiiig;, President Johnson of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works displayed in a recent address to the people of 
Chester ; on the other we finii tlie plight in which the 
Working |K'0|)le of a Standard Oil town foniid them- 
selves recently in Missouri. Mr. Johnson explained 
ill detail tlic locomotive company's plan of development 
al Ii(ldy.sloiie, whicli adjoins Chester and forms prac- 
tically a part of it, where several deiJartnicnts of the 
works have Ix-en located, tie said tliat the develop- 
ment at liddystone had Ijeen f|uite as rapid as the sup- 
ply of lahor at Chester justified. He continued : 

Of 6,840 men employed at Eddystone, it was ascer- 
tained that 3,555 wore residents of Chester, 505 were 
residents of suburban districts between Chester and Pliil- 
ail]e|ihin, and 2,780 were residents of Philadelphia, find- 
ing transjiurtation to Kddystone over the Pennsylvania, 
the Philadelphia and KcaiHiig, and the trolley lines. 

Tile c|liestion is how to induce these 2,780 men, who 

arc coiilent to reside in Philadelphia, and travel back 
and forth daily, to move their Jionies to Chester and be- 
come a part with you in developing your cily. To do 
ihis you must make your cily attractive as a place of 
p-'sidence. You must curb the trafiic in intoxicating 
tlrinks . . . you must cuhivate a spirit of obedience to 
the laws, which would make impossible the conditions 
which brought the name of Cheater unfavorably before 
ihe entire community during your trolley strike. You 
imist elect to your public oftices, men of the liighost type, 
who will place the public interest before any private in- 
terest. You must make your city bi.'autiful and attrac- 
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tive; you cannot leave this to the unrestricted enterprise 
of the individual. You must join in the awakening ■ 
which is taking place all over America for improvements 
in town planning, in bousing, in schools, parks and other 
things contributing to tlie public welfare. . , . 

1 would like to sec a carefully considered plan of de- 
velopment for ImjUi the cities of I'liiladLlpbia and Ches- 
ter; and for the entire district between tbeni, defming 
their street planning, roads, jxirks and docks so that it 
may all be deveIo[K;d as one whole, nitber than as a gronp 
of independent, segregated boroughs. 

The other side of the picture shows the risk and un- 
certainty which a workman assumes in taking a liume- 
owner's stake in an industrial coninuinity. The hi- 
security of coinnnmity life based on the prosjierily of 
one concern or even Of one industry stands out when 
towns are stranded through accident, as in the case of 
■ Cherry, Illinois, or through the decline of an industry, 
as in the case of some Michigan luniljcr (owns, or 
through tlie abandonment of a plant. 

Not long ago a Missouri court room heard a pica 
for the life of the Standard Oil Company in that state, 
made on behalf of the work-people of Sugar Creek, its 
madc-to-ordcr town on the bank of the Missouri kivcr. 
The existence of tlic town was tbrcatciicd by the cam- 
paign to " oust the monoiKjly " froin Missouri. It was 
stated in the court that " n«»st of the employees bnilt 
cottages for tlieinsclves ranging in value between Ssoo 
and $3,500." " The wealthy Standard Oil Com|iany." 
said one inhabitant, " will not feel the court's decision 
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nearly as much as we, who built our little homes here 
ami arc trying to rear our children properly. If the 
plant closes, i)ro|)erty in this town will not be worth 
ten cents on the dollar." " It isn't easy," said another, 
" to sit still ami see the savings of years swept away." 
A third inhabflant added: 

v\n<I now the insurance companies are talking of tak- 
ing away our insiirantc. They are afraid some work- 
man who is going to lose his place will set it afire to 
got ihc insurance and the town might burn. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company has been good to us; it paid for the 
pinno in the school bouse and furnished the school with 
fuel the first year after it was built. It pays ?200 a 
year toward the salary of the Methodist preacher and 
gave a stove and the fuel to the church. For seven years 
ibe company has kept a large hack with two horses, and 
twice a wt-ek it sends it to Independence with all the 
women who want to go shopping there and it hauls them 
back. 

Since the decision of the courts in favor of the com- 
pany, the latter lias materially increased its develop- 
iiicTit at Sugar Creek. 

The problem, then, is one not merely of scientific. - 
physical planning hut also of civic independence. And • 
it involves the whole social scheme of an industrial* 
people. For the most part, as our study of these e-x-' 
jianding industrial areas has shown, wc have left this 
intricate problem to real-estate si)eculalors and the in- 
dustrial captains, who frankly say that their interest 
in the civic side of their concerns is incidental. The 
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result produced by tliese forces lias usually proved in- 
adequate and socially iinintelliyent. 

The methods of real-estate s])cciiIatioii, with imme- 
diate profits as tlie main object, are analo^^otis to the 
wastefulness with which onr forests in pioneer days 
were despoiled. At its worst this exploitation jjjves 
ns the hideous shacks at Gary, with their profits of 
50 i>er cent, squeezed out of imniifjrants packed two 
and three and even more to the room. Little lictter 
are the " builders' rows " of ihmsy frame bo.xes, which 
every industrial suburb and the outskirts of every larjje 
city can show, liven at their Ix'St, the ordinary real- 
estate methods either fail to serve the workers because 
larger profits may he made in su])plying homes to other 
classes, or else heap middlemen's profits on the home 
buyer who can least afford to pay them. 

In a Cincinnati suburb we have seen vacant land 
around factories which had moved out from the city's 
center, used not for homes for the workers in these 
factories hut for the dwellintjs of i>eople whose work 
is in the heart of the city. At i''airfield, with all its 
excellent town planning,', the company which <leveloped 
the place for the Steel Corporation urtjed upon Jiir- 
minfjbam investors the advantage of buying jiroperty 
in the town which conid t)e,sold at a go'Kl profit 
when the workiiigman should come to live in it. 

This same levying of profits fur the workingnian to 
pay is seen in connection with a new sulntrb of I.os 
Angeles, l-'incty laid out on a ;i,ooo-acre tract, with 
advice from a cily planner of national prominence. 
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it is designed to provide for a large expected nianu- 
factiiriiig development. Circulars to Los Angeles in- 
vestors descrilw it as " the city with the payroll," and 
they arc infonned of the "profits to be derived from 
an investment in that growing city." For "during 
tile present year industries have been secured, assur- 
ing a working force of three thousand men and a pop- 
ulation conservatively placed at 10,000 within a few 
years, and it is fair to assume that factories providing 
employment for an e(|ual numher of skilled mechanics 
and laborers will t)e secured for 1913 and 1914." 

Tlic factory gains by this transfer to the city's edge. ■ — 
W'c know that Iwcause the outward movement gathers .' 
force. The city gains in the relief the movement, 
brings to its arteries of trade; industrial freight docs' 
not have to Ik; choked through its central valves. The 
scK'ial pro])Icn! then is whether community interests re- 
ceive attention commensurate with the foresight, skill 
and ingenuity devoted to securing the ut,nii)st industrial 
advaiUage; whether the shift for the thousands of ' 
working |)Cople away from the city pressure is to bring 
an increment of better living, easier living — a lifting 
of the standards of industrial civilization; or whether, , 
for llie great mass, it is merely another swapping of the i/ . 
frying pan for the lire. 

The material collected f<ir these studies is not enough 
to warrant an attempt to answer the searching (pies- 
tions ])ut in tlie first ciiapter. If this setting forth of 
the siination lias led to a sharper and clearer definition 
of the problems involved, it will have served its pur- 
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pose. These problems can be recapitulated briefly. 
They relate to : 

1. Public control over the imUistriat frontiers of a 
modern city. 

2. City planning as it applies to these suburban divi- 
sions individually and as part of the greater city, 

■ 3. Taxation and the private exploitation of mount- 
ing land values. 

4. Demand for capital for home building at low rales 
of interest. 

5. Home ownership and the workers' mobility. 

6. Recreational and social recjuircments of tlie out- 
lying commiiuitics. 

7. Unemployment as affected by isolated indnstrics, 

8. Perplexing tjuestions of social sel f-dcpcndencc 
'and indnstrial autocracy. 

9. The relation between the satellite ana tlie mm- - 
mon civic and community purpose of the industrial dis- 
trict. 

While in the large these problems are all but neg- 
lected, the investigations on which these chapters arc 
iKised reveal large constructive forces at work. N'ot 
the least of these are the industrial forces themselves. 

Enterprises like the " factory colony " on the out- 
.ikirls of Cincinnati, the Clearing-.Argo factory district 
on the outskirts of Chicago and the ingenious I'usli 
Terminal plant in New ^'nrk which gives small manu- 
facturers the advantage nf \vlKj1es;dc" provision of 
"■ space, power an<l shipping facilities, illustrate the 
imagination and genius of those manufacturers and eii- 
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Rineers wlio plannctl an escape from city congestion 
;Mui jjained efticient and economical factory conditions'^ 
uulside llie jfreat city; and enterprises like these can-, 
not fail to alTord many favorable social advantages. 

Similarly, tlicre arc signs of enlarging vision and . 
social ai)|)rcciation in the other great economic inter- , 
ests. '!"iie Iiapliaiard and socially unintelligent nicth-^ 
ods of many real-pslate operators have been vigorously, 
discussed by a real-estate operator himself. 

In an address ' before the National Association of 
Real l-lstatc Kxchanges, J. C. Nichols of Kansas City 
said : 

'Die snbdividiiig of land for city purposes in practi- 
cally all .American cities is generally left to chance and 
lirivatc and selfish interests. City authorities have to 
some extent made certain general requirements as to a 
n-asouablc continuity ami regularity of streets; btit little 
has been done toward a good, wliolesome, general city 
plan of sutKlivision. 

The best numncr of subdividing land should not nec- 
essarily mean the qniik-cst sale, Tht destiny and growth 
of yiinr town is largely affected by the foresight of the 
man who sn!>divides the land upon winch yon live. 

It is easy enough to name your addition, fdc your 
jihil, take your lots and advertise them for sale to those 
who may wish to buy; but it is a more dilTicntt matter 
to decide just what should be within that proix'rty, not 
only to-day but twenty-five years from to-day — the class 
of houses, their architectural design, distance from the 

'Tills atlilri'ss lins tK'cn pnblishod in pamphlet form by the 
" asliingloii, D. C. 
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strMt. what character of outbiiildiiigs, location of tele- 
phone poles, location of churches and schools, provision 
of playgrounds, open centers for fiowers and slinibbery, 
concealing of the street-car lines in parkways, and erec- 
tion of suitable shchers along the line, the decoration of 
the streets with ornamental tights, phicing of neinhi)or- 
liood stores in unobjeL-tionable puitits, selection of the best 
type of street improvements for resilience streets, and 
the creation of civic and local improvement associations 
that will be sufficiently alert to protect every restriction 
and keep alive the interest and enthusiasm that exists in 
the addition when new. 

Referring to his own development of a thousand- 
acre residential tract in Kansas City, Mr. Nichols ex- 
plained the many restrictions stipulated in the arrange- 
ment of houses and use of lots. Tliese arc welcomed 
by individual purchasers as a protection to llieir best 
interests rather than an invasion of their rights. " In 
the early days," said Mr. Nichols, "I was afrai<l to 
suggest restrictions; now I cannot .sell a lot without 
tliem." 
^ The cnipliasis which American town planners are 
, beginning to put on definite schemes for the develop- 
, ment of outlying neighborhoods — for constructive 
city building — is especially encouraging. They have 
. heretofore concerned tliemselvcs chielly with elalmrate 
schemes for reconstructing the congested centers of 
our cities, widening streets and cutting new avciuies, 
provi<ling extensive boulevard and park systems, and 
capturing our imaginattuns with magnilicent groupings 
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of public buildings, Suclj plans are now being sup- 
plemented with tlie even more necessary efforts to 
guide the natural expansion of the cities. 

A competition recently held by the City Qub of 
Chicago and a study conducted by a special committee 
of l!ic N'ational Conference on Cily I'laiming have 
given stimulus to this tendency. The conditions in 
the Chicago com]>etition confined it clearly to the prob- 
lem of developing unimproved residential projwrty for 
IHi'opIc of small or modcrnte means on the outskirts 
of the city. Macli cmipeting city planner was 
"given" a (|uarter-section — one hundred and sixty 
acres — on level, treeless prairie, with street cars on 
two sides making the cighl-niile trip "'downtown" in 
forty-ri\-e minutes; surrounding property subdivided 
in the prevailing gridiron fashion; scattered groups 
of frame and brick houses within a mile; large in- 
dustrial [ilants half a mile to four miles distant, many 
of them within twenty minutes by fool or street car. 
l-'ach plan was to show street arrangement and width, 
grass plots, fore-gardens or planting of trees along 
tlicni; si>!e and arrangement uf lots; location of dwell- 
ings; gardens; open spaces other than streets; and 
s|)aces for business, recreational, e<lucalional, religions, 
administrative and other social needs. 

'I he hope was expressly staled that some of the 
plans might Iw adopted as the basis for actual deve]oi>- 
nients. Thirty-nine plans were submitted from com-' 
petitors in fourteen different cities. The first prize 
was won by Williclin liernhard of Chicago; the second 
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prize by Arthur C. Comey of Cambridjie, Massachu- 
setts, and the third prize Ijy Mrs. Ingrid LilicnhcTR and 
Albert Lilienberg, chief of the town planning depart- 
ment, Gottenberg, Sweden. An esjiecially hopeful 
result of the comijetitton is the fact that the City Club 
of Chicago has received many inquiries from inann- 
facturcrs in various parts of the country desirous of 
getting information on practical phins for housing 
workmen in sanitary, attractive and inexpensive cot- 
tages. 

The study conducted by the National Conference 
on City Planning represents a year's work by a com- 
mittee wliich submitted with its report nine plans 
from nine groups of participants in the study. The 
conditions laid down for this study were similar to 
those of the Chicago City Club competition as regards 
the character of the site and the broad Hues of de- 
velopment, but they went much further i[i specifying 
the cost of tile land at $2,500 an acre, the cost of such 
fundamental utilities as sewers, the provision of light- 
ing and other public-service facilities, and the rent 
to be expected from the prospective inhabitanls. 
" The majority of the families will occupy dwellings 
commercially rentable at from $15 to $30 a month, 
while there must be provision for some families who 
cannot afford to pay $15, and for a considerable mi- 
nority who will demand residences rentable at from $30 
to $100 a month i»r occasionally even higher," It 
was stipulated that devclopmeuts were In be governe<l 
by tlie requirements defined in the building code ap- 
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proved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and also in the m<x1el housing law as proi)Oscd by tlii.' 
National Housing Association. The plans were ac- 
companied by detailed figures covering construction 
costs, interest on cajiital, profits and selling prices. 

While such efTorts lielp us to formulate, our ideas 
of what onglit to be, and while a start lias Ireni made 
toward providing itnblic siipcrvisiun and coinrul, \vc 

' have yet to see a definite adequate ctjncrete acliievcincnl, 

* The " country club district," developed by Mr, Nichols 
in Kansas City, and Roland I'ark in Baltimore arc 
among the admirable prii-ale efforts, but they are higli- 

^class residential neigh Ijorhoods. ■ l"orest Hills (lar-. 
dens, the suburb built for investment purposes by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, is vaUialtle as showing what 
can Ix; done for middle-class or more pros|>erons rcsi- 
denis, but almost unfortunate in the impression that 
has sprea<l throughout the country that it shows " how 
to house the masses." 

^ Groups of suburban hiaise-seekers have joined 
together to plan cooperative neighborhood develop- 
ment. Such a scheme is Ix'ing worked out iii a Ifeauti- 
ful little valley in the environs of Philadelphia by a 
colony iif artist.s, architects, writers and other pro- 
fessional men and women. 

.\t Akron, Ohio, a tract of four hundred' acres two 
ami one-half miles from the business center and one- 
quarier mile from the ])lant of the (loodyear Tire and 
kubher Company is l>eing dcvelirxd as a whole by 
that concern to provide gDod housing for its eniplnyees. 
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*• The latter have been consulted at each step in the un- 
dertaking. 

The ilcveloiinicnt was planned by Warren II. Man- 
ning,', laiidscaiw designer, with si)ecial reference to its 
litTonnii}; a part of the city of Akron. Lots are all 
50 feet wide :nid the depth of no to 125 feet allows 
s|>ace for gardens. Various restrictions have been 
imposed. Tlie value of liou.se and lot ranges from 
$j,ooo to Sj.ooo and the system of payment, which 
gives owner.ihip in alwut fifteen years, has a special 
provision designed to ])revent speculation. 

The KngHsli garden suburbs and first garden city 
of Letchworth ami the linglisli co-partnership tenants* 
associations, are most suggestive of possible success 
for .America. These have been so often descrilied 
that it is scarcely necessafy here to do more than re- 
state their essentials, indicate their extent, and point 
out their recent application to the needs of low-paid 
workingnien, following their success as worked out 
hy middle-class people on moderate salaries and arti- 
sans earinng good wages. 

The fundamental element making for success in 
IxMh the garden sul«irl)s and the first garden city of 
Letchworth is collective planning, development and ' 
control. The ganlen suburbs provide dwellings and 
heighl)orhood social facilities, .such as schools, play- 
grounds and other recreation features, churches, 
stores, club bnildings and halls. But Letchworth goes 
further. In adtlition to all these needs for Hviiuj^ it 
provides for IhcHlwod — not merely through planning 
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the places for factories and workshops, but through 
sclectinj;- and actually securing the industries hest cal- 
culated to provide a steady and sudicient economic 
basis for the town. 

The main principle underlying the Lctcliworth idea 
.is that of preserving uHiniately for the inhabitants as 
^J' a municipality the benefits of the increased value of 
'. the land it owns. But the essential feature of the co- 
partnership tenants' associations is the collective own- 
ership of houses and the sharing of |)rofils with ten- 
ants. A jwrtion of Letcliworth is rented by a co- 
partnership tenants' association, which is tlins apply- 
ing to alxjut oiie-tenili of the area of the city the prin- 
ciple of co-]iartnership in housing. 

I'-ach nienilK;r of a co-partner.ship tenants' associa- 
tion IS a shareholder in it rather than the h<]lder of 
a title to a jKirticnlar house and Int. The capital is 
provided partly from outsiders interested in the suc- 
cess of the undertaking and so ci)ntent with interest 
of 4 or 4^> i>cr cent. Ilut each tenant member of the 
association hnests a small sum to begin with and un- 
dertakes lo increase it gradually, his shares paying 5 
[ler cent. The tenant's advaiUages have been summar- 
i;!ed by Henry Vivian, menilier of Parliament and 
chairman of the cu-partnersbip tenants' organization, 
substantially as follows ; 

He gets a good house in attractive surroumlings for 
a rent no higher than lie would have to pay elsewhere. 
Should vahies go up lie gets tlic lienefit either hi a divi- 
dend or rent. He secures pniciically all the surplus 
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profits after fixed cliargcs have been met. He secures 
a social atmo!>|ilicre wliicli awakens new interests, and 
creates a collective frienilsliip unknown under the indi- 
vithiat system of ownership. He secures freedom from 
loss, should circ»uist:tnccs require liini to leave the neigh- 
borhood. The capital for building his house is provided 
at a cheaper rate tluiu it could Ijc obtained on any other 
system that is commcreiatly sound. 

Tiic tenants as a whole can relieve themselves of de- 
pendence on outside capital altogether by acquiring 
through investment or by accunnitate<l capital tlic value 
of the jiroperty. I!y a gradual process, therefore, it ties 
with the tenants to transfer the ownership from non- 
tenant sJiarehohlers, who take tlie main risk to begin wilh, 
to tlie tnKint shareholders who, it is hoped, may become 
the uhiinaie owners. ']"he personal interest of the tenant 
in llie prosiierily of the comnumity is secured, with a 
mtninium of obstacles to the mobility of his hibor and 
capital. 

I'Vnni a small iK-ginning this co-part nershi]) tenant.s". 
ninvcnient has grown remarkably in ten years, ll now ^ 
includes fourteen sncielics with successful devclo]>- 
ments. The c<)st vahie of land an<l linildings of the 
federated sfxricties was only $49,844 in 1903; in 1913 
it had niounteil to $r>,78j.r.4S. When the present 
building operations arc comj)lcted. for which further 
inveslnients are re(|uired, the total valtie of the estates 
will be nearly !? 16.000,000. Ilmises for artisans have 
been di'vel(>|H.'<l es])eoially by the garden city tenants at 
I.elihwurth, where woodworkers, joiners, motor-car 
makers and printers are numerous in the niemltersbip ; 
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by tli.e Harbonie Tenants whose members are workers 
enipluycd in ttie various trades in Birmingham; ami 
tlic Stoke-on-Trent Tenants, many of whom arc work- 
ers in i«)tlerics. Two new societies will provide for 
siill lower paid workingmcn : The Sealant! Tenants 
for the workers in a Iar;;e iron works near Chester; 
anil a society which ia layin;; otit an estate for the 
miners near Wrexham. Low rentals of houses al- 
ready btiiU are shown by the following table: 
Douses Rents 

544 bt'low $1,503 week or $ 78.00a yeai 

731 at $i.50-$2.ooa week or $ 78.00- 104.00a year 
751 at j.oo- 2.50 a wfck or 104.00- i30.ooayear. 

C>$j at 2.50- 3.ooawL'ek or 130.00- 156.00 a year 

151 at 3.0D- 3.75awcL-k or 156.00- i^s.ooaycar 

110 at 375- i-ooawcek or 195.00- sfjo.ooayear 

lyij over 5.00 a week or 260.00 a year 

3.M3 

Even altowinpT for the difference in purchasing 
|)owcr in England and the United Slates, these figures 
are sufficiently low to challenge our earnest atlcntion 
in this country. 

To what extent are the principles and methods of 
tile l-'nglish co-partnership garden suburbs and cities 
adaptable to America? 

Many of the facKirs of economy which make low 
rents jmssible there are just as applicable here. Take, 
for ex:im](Ie, collective buying ami manufacluring. 
The fetleraled co-partnership tenants' societies send aii^ 
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3gent to Konvay to contract for all the lumber needed 
for their conihmcd <IeveliipiiieHts covcriitjj a year. Is 
not tliis JKi'TiIlded in the purchase <if suniHcs hv every 
;px-at combination of nianufactiirin;^ [)1auls in this 
country? At Letduvorth. this I'eileniliou has t'sta1>- 
lished its own woodworking mill anil other shops to 
manufacture the materials for its Ijui1<iiii!{ o[K'rati<>ns 
throughout England. Does this differ from the prac- 
tice of our large industrial concems which often ojier- 
ate their own prhitiiig establisUnients, box factories 
and the like both for convenience and to sa\'e con- 
tractors' profits? Again, is tlierc any reason why the 
sciciitiric study of the function and wiiliti of streets, 
which has brought do\vn the exi>ense i>f street improvc- 
, inents in these foreign developments, stioiilil fail to 
accom])ltsh a similar lowering of such costs in this 
coimtry ? 

It is trne that American workingmcn have not hail 
much ex|)criencc in cuoiwralive methikls as coni]>arcd 
- with liritish and Gennan workingmcn. But it is 
' e(|ually true that the only way to gain exiwrience in 
co<iperative methods is by undertaking to practice 
them. Trade unions and other organizations are 
te.iching them group effort for a given end. The man- 
agement of tiil)erculosis sanatoria, homes for Hie aged 
and crippled, and .similar institutions has been suc- 
cessfully carrie<i on for some ttnie by printers, cigar- 
makers and railway workers. 

Tlie spirit of indivi<lual enterprise and " American 
indeiK'mlence " is thought U> l<e characteristic of miil- 
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<]lc-class business and professional men, yet the readi-' 
ticss wilh wliich lliey have yielded individual interest" 
lij iiciKlilM»rliiKHl welfiire is cnnvincintjly shown by tlieir 
;ui'e|)tiince of llie restrictions imiHised in the re<iidentla1 
area devcluiie<l by Mr, Nidiuls in Kansas Cily. It is 
an easy stc|( fnrtlier, and an easier one, it wohM seem, 
fur working people, to accomplish similar and greater 
results thrungli associations in whose affairs tliey 
ntijjjit have voice and vote. 

Pride in indivi<liial home ownership may be urgedr^ 
as an American factor which would prevent a hearly_ 
acceptance of the principle of co-i)artnership owner- 
ship. Vet the country where this principle has taken 
such vifjonius root is the one where that pride has 
been supposed to lie the stroufiesl — where the boast 
has Ix'eii that " every Knglishnian's home is his cas- 
tle." 

What is needed most urj;ently in America to-day ■ 
is a consciousness among the citizens of their stake iiT 
llie whole c<ininu»>ity. We have seen how an ini-.' 
proved housing scheme in Cincinnati suburbs is dci- 
signed to make the v orkingman home buyer also rf*^ 
lamllord through selliig him a house with two tlats, 
iine of which he renrs. This establ ishes the selfish 
stake in the in<lividHal lot and honse — tlic very thing 
which has so often proved most prejudicial to the 
pn»per develonnient of a neighlx>rh<JO(!. The co-part- 
nership princij)le, while encouraging pride and effort 
in inijiroving the house in which he dwells, gives every 
man a large interest in the whole neighlmrhood. The 
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question is: Shall we develop civic spirit on a building 
lot or on a comniiinity scale ? 
The greater ntobility of laljor assured by tlie co- 
^IKirtnership system is both an advuntaye and a dts- 
■advantage under American comlitions. If a tenant 
. member (»f a co-parlnorsliip society in Ilirmingliani, 
'for example, is olTercd a jjctter jMisition in anntber 
,cily, he does not face the handicap which confronts an 
individual home-owner. lie is not forced to sell 
. <|uickly, which so often means a loss, nor docs he ha\'e 
the difficulty ami exjionse of managing his property 
from his new and (lislant home. The tenants' society 
assnmes all the burden. I lis shares in the tenants' 
society, will still bring dividends or the society will 
buy back his shares, which will help to cslahlisll 
his new home. Perhaps he will lind there another 
co-partnership tenants' association which he can 
join. 

Would not sudden defection of many tenants niin 
an association? The writer asked this question when 
visiting the Harl)ornc tenants' estate at liirniinghani. 
The secretary replied in the negative and took from his 
safe a convincing document. It was a list of several 
hundred an)licants who were on the wailing list for 
the Harborne dwellings. "If every house on the es- 
tate were to become vacant to-morrow," he s:iid, " we 
could flit them up in three weeks." This i.s assured, 
of course, in the co-partner.ship garden suburbs by the 
I very fact that they are suburbs an<l can thus draw on 
' a large city's p(»pnlation, Jn the case of Lctchwortb. 
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it has been the design to give stability — as already 
described — throuyb diversity of iiKliistrics. 

Mobility of labor is admittedly greater in America 
' than in England. Our iliict nations are often sudden 
fand large. From this point of view, co-iiartncrsliip 
tenants' associations and estates would therefore seem 
- to be even more desirable to the American than to the 
English workingman. They would give him ]>racti- 
cally all the advantages of home ownership while not 
, making a particular house a millsloiie aruund his neck 
or a means of putting him at the mercy of his em- 
ployer. IJut this relative frec<lom to move might 
' prove a serious handicap to the success of sucli* associa- 
tions in this country. It may well be asked whether 
the luiglfsh associations would have been so success- 
ful without a strong permanent nucleus of tenants on 
each estate. 

Much can be said against any factor In American 
'life lending to increase a mobility which even now is 
jierhaps a detriment to the stability and public spirit 
of onr comnmnities. But the co-|)arlnershi]) estates 
in Englantl, while leaving the teiianl free to move, pro- 
vide, as Mr. Vivian points out, attractive surrotiudings 
* and neighborly s])irit which in themselves strenglhen 
'the <iesire of the tenant to remain. This is lacking in 
, almost every .American industrial town. We luiglil 
well gain, hy tbc ititnidudion of ihe co-partnership 
principle, bolli a free siij]je fur niir mobility ami a 
strung legilimale incentive U> |n'rnianence nf residence. 
The difilculties of success in starling and ci-nduct- 
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inp co-operative effort is increased in this country Uy 
iiiir lifUTiiyciiirons iKtpulation. But careful selection 
ti( the |)I:uvs and the jjroups for tlie pioneer schemes 
wunltl niiiitnu/.e this handicap, 

'I lie fxiKTicmre uf many paternalistic housing 
.schemes in this country shows that, along with whole- 
s' mie, attractive dwellings and the economic advantages 
I'f low rents, there are sociological factors which are 
essential to the highest success. Autocratic control 
is now generally disinisscd from consideration. Fail- ' 
ure to provide for recreation and social life has im-' 
paired the success of many housing efforts which were 
(iilierwise carefully planned. Has not the lack of 
social control hy the tenants heen aiiolher handicap? 
If we now ailmit that facilities for coiiniiiinity life are 
essential, does that not iiidiaite that we may have dis- 
cuunlcd too mncli the sot.'ial instincts and spirit of our 
fellow-citi/.ens? May not this very desire for coin- -r 
iiniiiily life indicate that iK'opIc are more nearly ready ' 
than we suspect for co6i)erative effort? 

Among the housing reformers who are public-spirited 
enough to I>e content with " philanthropy and 5 per 
cent.," may we not find capital at the same rale of 
iiUcrest for co-partnership undertakings? May not 
die public spirit of ICnglish business men who have 
given lilwrally of their e.\])crience and energy toward 
imtling the co-partnership tenants' associations on a 
sound basis, find a i»ar;illel in America? 

The managers of imlustria! corixjrati^ms are vitally -^ 
interested in good housing for their employees, IxJth 
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as a factor in health, which means efiicient work-peo- 
ple, and as a means of assuring a stable working force. 
But most of tlieni are convinced that the rules of laml- 
lord and employer should uot be combined. The in- 
dustrial concerns which wish to use surplus funds in 
housing schemes might apply them ihrouf-h an organi- 
zation formed to stimulate tenants' associations. 

The building and loan associaiinns of the United 
States give some indication of the extent to which 
home-biiilding utilizes the savings not only of those 
who are building bouses but of small investors. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the secretary of the 
United States League of IJuililing and Loan Associa- 
tions, there were in 1911, 6,4^9 associations having 
2.^36,433 members, and total assets of $1,248,479,139. 
The average amount due each member was alx)ut ?-I40 
as compared with aI>out $430, the avcraj;e amount 
credited to each depositor in the savings l»anks. The 
regulations of a tjpical society provide: "That an in- 
vestment <»f $5,000 is the largest accepted from any 
one individual; the dividend rate is 4'/^ per cent. ]kt . 
annum and withdrawals are, (hiring ordinary limes. 
paid on demand; loans are on first mortgages only, 
in amounts never exceeding $10,000 on one security 
and they are made within a radius of twenty-five miles 
from the society's lieadr|uarters." 

This billion of dollars is certainly not a negligible 
factor in considering the ]K)ssibiIilies of co-partnership 
tenants' a.ssociations. Indeed the point has already 
been well discussed Ijefore the league by a former 
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president, Juliiis Stern of the Oiicago Ijar. wlio had 
visitetl the garden siiUirbs of England. At a recent 
convention of the league he said, 

The aim of the American associations liillierlo may 
\k siminiarized as the encouragement of liabils of thrift 
\}y systematic economy and the aicinnulation, by tlic co- 
ojieration of many meniliers, of a fund to be loaned to 
ilic ou.ii>er:itors in turn, ii|)on a niort;'age secured by a 
liumes{ead, iKuigbt or built by the borrower; and the 
(.'railiial eMiiifjuislnnent of the mortj,Mge by regular, con- 
linuod perioilit paymciils, in moderate insiallnients, 

'I'he conilitions of congestion antl overcrowding con- 
fronting the cities of this coimtry, as well as of KiirojK;, 
nmst be met here as there; and wl.at appears to be 
l!ie happiest solution for these conditions, and one with 
which it seems to me the building associations are here 
bfrt fitted to co])C, if they will a<la|)t themselves to the 
work, is that i)rcscnied by the garden city and garden 
suburbs movement wliioh was started in England a few 
years ago. 

After describing the sulnirhs of the English co- 
jmrtTiership tenants' assoi'iation.s, he went on to say: 

Tills movement aims at the creation of real lionn's, 
e:uh frunily under its own roof-tree surrounded by am- 
ple grounds with plenty of light, air and the opportunity 
fur heahliful exercise in ftardeiiiiig during leisure hours. 
wiUi its ixsidciUial character ])roiecle<l against invasion 
and a colUvlive interest in the advancing values of the 
ciimnntii.;(l ground. 

The work of our members in the iKist has been largely 
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along utilitamn lines and lias been so far well done. 
We have arrived at a iwint where an enlarged horizon 
liesbefore lis and higher ethical ideals must outline oitr 
further progress, Dy collective undertakings in the fu- 
ture, we may surpass the achievcmcnls gained by indi- 
vidual efforts in the past, in securing not only homes tliat 
are a shelter, but homes that shall embody all the ele- 
ments, physical, csthclic ami mural, that the word 
"home" implies, with more of beauty within, more of 
protection from wilhout, and achieved with greater 
economy than before. 

in order that we may avail ourselves of the benefits 
of this movement, and siihstilitlc our corporate action 
in fathering garden city projects, in place of the indi- 
vidual action of subdividing promolers, we must doubt- 
less devise and obtain Icgislalion permitting our asso- 
ciations to so bro;iden the sphere of their activities as 
to become purchasers of lands an<l builders of houses, 
or possibly to act in conjunction with auxiliary bodies 
upon which these functions might devolve; but judging 
from the extended powers which have of recent years 
lieen gr.intcd in some of the states to the Imilding and 
loan associations, permitting them to acce])t deixisits. 
issue certificates, borrow moneys, and lend moneys to one 
another, we may fairly anticipate the obtaining of further 
privileges when the legislators can be shown that the 
objects arc purely cooperative, the results so,l>cne(iciaI, 
and the investmeni so safely stvnred as has been demon- 
strated by the existing ex|K.Timenlal cities abroad. 

.'\ committee of the league was appointed to study 
flic matter. 
The effort to eitablisii the co-partnership housing 
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principle has already been started in America, The 
Massachusetts Homestead Commission has planned for 
^its application to a development in that state. A site 
has Iwen selected at Xorth Billerica, twenty-seven miles 
from Boston, At Billerica the rejiair sliojis of the Hos- 
.ton and Maine Railroad, employing one thousand two 
Imiidred men, were recently located. These workmen, 
and the shop officials as well, are in need of good hous- 
ing, and both have been interested in the project. 

A lieautifnl tract of fifty-seven acres has heon se- 
cnred along the Conconl Ki\cr at a cost far below 
that demanded by real-estate operators for less at- 
tractive land farther from the shops. The plans pro- 
vide for a iwrtion of the area to lie develn])ed by a co- 
IKirtnership society. .Another section is fur hniiscs to 
be sold outright on instalhiients, each owner taking up 
lO per cent, of value in stock. !n a third section the 
plan is to build houses for rent, and in a fourth the 
company ex])ects to construct siiecial buildings as the 
demand arises for shops, lodging, boarding houses, etc. 
The city planner of the scheme, Arthur C. Comey, a 
member of the Homestead Commission, writes: 

Uricfly slated the company pro]>oscs to solve pernia- 
iieiitiy the increasingly dilhcult bousing problem on the 
areas under its control — by elimination of specuUilive 
profits, distrihnling tlie payments for the liouic. wlmle- 
sale ojieraliohs, conslrucling houses of durable uiateiiiils, 
limiting die numt>er of bouses per acre, scieiililK- planning 
aNjng a<Ivanccd garden suburb lines, j)rovidrng coniuiu- 
nity buildings and playgrounds, laying out atlotnK-n( gar- 
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(lens, and promoting the formation of a co-partnersliip 
society. 

Anotlicr devduiMiient planncil in Massncluisetts is 
tlic pR)|)OSC(l Nqumsit Garden Villa^^e at Walpole 
where tlic pajwr factory of C. S. Bird and Sons is 
located. Tliis p!an is in tiie linnds of Jolin Xolen, 
and it is expected that a ixjrtion of the village will be 
dei-e!u|H;d by a co-jtartnersliip society, the formation 
of which is to t>e enconragcd. 

When we turn to the exercise of public authority 
ill fjiiidinjjcity j^rowtb, Canada and the United States 
have Ixjth beynii to apply the principle of the British 
Ilmisint; and Town I'lanning Act. This Icfiislation, 
enacted in tf)Oij, is nuthinfj less than e]H>di-making. 
(t extends government snpervision, cimlrol and guid- 
ance to the dovelopnient of residential additions and 
city cx|i.'nisiiin. Under it. town planning schemes may, 
subject to the approval of the Local Govcrnuicnl 'Joard, 
be prepared by the local authority or the landowners 
" as respects any land likely to he used for hnilding 
jmrposes " or any neighlMiring laud. A way is pro- 
vided under llie Local Governnieut Board for giving 
pmiKT consiileraiion and adjustment to objectiims. 
On (lie other hand. landowners whose schemes have 
failed of adoption by the local authorities may appeal 
to the H()ard. And the Board, if satisfied that local 
aullioritics have failed to lake the re<pTisite stei)s for a 
town |)lamiing scheme, may order one to be prepared. 
The Board is also given large innver to presLiil>e the 
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provisions of town planning schemes and limit tlie num- 
ber of houses per acre. 

The significance of this legislation can scarcely be 
overestimated. It nia«le coninuinily interests j>ara- 
moinit through the exercise of imhiic authority which 
hail prior to 1909 Ijecn largely at the mercy of llie 
landowners. The act thus establishes a most import- 
ant principle and a methiKl. iUit under it and the 
regulations drawn up by tlie Local Govennncnt Hoard 
the town planning procedure is in some ways cumber- 
some. 

This was to lje expected in the application of com- 
pletely new legislation. John S. Nettlefuld of Uir- 
niingliam lias (Hiinlcd out in his " Practical Town Plan- 
ning" that t(K» nmch was left by Parliament in the 
hands of the Ij)ca! Government lioanl without first 
making sure that the liuard understoinl the work and 
had the time to attend to it, I le has suggested amend- 
ments to the act to simplify procedure, to remove some 
of tlic seven opportunities pro|K.Tty owne. s have to 
object to a town jilanning scheme iK'fore the scheme 
is linally antborizetl by the lioard, to make the act 
apply to existing towns as well as undeveloped dis- 
tricts, to reduce the exorbitant prices which are paid 
for l.md fi>r public pur]w>ses, and to i)rovide an a<le- 
quate supply of cheap capital for approved housing 
schemes. 

The defects which have cropped out naturally in 
the operation of the law will doubtless Ije reme<licd 
and do not in any way detract from the fundameutnl 
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jiiiportaiice of tlic new policy wtiicli the act inaugurates 
in [iiiglam! antl suggests for America. 

On this side of the water, Ontario has adopted a 
"city and suburbs plans act." Plans for snlxlividing 
an area within fuc miles of a city of 50,000 or more 
must l« snbmittcd to the Onlario Railway and Muni- 
cipal Board, which is thus given a iwjsition correstwnd- 
iug in some tlegree to iliat of the Local Government 
Hoard UTider the llritish Act. This kaihvay and Mii- 
nici]>al I'lWrd may recpiirc changes in the plan to make 
it accord with any general scheme the city may have 
.■iilii]rtcd. There is provision for hearings, should a 
city object to any plan pr()[K>sc<I by the landowners, 
hefore the Hoard can give its approval. 

The Ontario act was hailed hy the Ciimuliau Muni- 
cipal Journal as " a great advance in iniinictpal plan- 
ning," whose provi-sions " will prevent the unreason- 
able plans which real-estate speculators have l>cen in 
the habit of jiroviding oulsiilt; city limits. . . . I-'or- 
tunately in Ontario such over-ri<ling of public rights 
liy private whims is now stop|ied." The legislature of 
Xew lirunswick lias also passed a town planning act 
along similar lines. 

In our own country some degree of control over tlie 
Iilatling of outlying land has been given to cities in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania. MassachnscMs. fonncciicul. 
.\'ew Jersey and 'Wisconsin. In ihc lalk-r slate this 
auiboriiy extends lo :dl territory uilbin a mile and a 
half of the city Ix-unilary. and in Michigan t.. Ian<l 
\(ithiu three miles of llic limits of the nnnu'cipatity. 
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Under legislation enacted recently, Massaclinsetts 
cities and towns of more than 10,000 population arc 
authorized and directed to create a local planning board 
not only to plan for the future but to study the present 
situation. These Iwards will make social surveys of 
their communities and use tlie infonnalion not only to 
guide town planning but to remedy existinjj evils. All 
the work of the Itxral Iwards will l>c carried on under 
tlic general supervision of the Massachusetts Home- 
stead Commission. 

A bill was passed by the New York State legislature 
giving cities and villages power to ap]wjint planning 
commissions, with authority, however, only to in- 
vestigate and report. On a few matters other Iwdics 
may be required to suspend action until after such re- 
ports are received. In a score of other stales city 
planning legislation of one sort or another is being 
considered. 

The Pennsylvania legislature recently authorized city 
planning commissions for second-class cities — Pitts- 
burgh and Scraiiton — rwitli power to recouiniend new 
streets and highways, changes in existing ones and loca- 
tions for i)ulilic buildings, play-grounds, boulevards and 
civic centers. -Ml plots or replols of l;md laid out for 
residential sulxlivisions are to be submitted to it for aji- 
proval bef<ire they can be recorded. These commis- 
sions were given recommcn(lat<iry ]X)wer to plot new 
streets three miles beyond the city's limits. Similar 
legislation was passed applying to cities of the third 
class. 
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Another law enacted by the Pennsylvania legislature 
made provision for tlie creation of a "metropolitan 
planning district" embracing the territory within 
twenty-five miles beyond tlie limits of I'biladelphia. 
My the terms of this measure each district was author- 
ized to have a " metroixiHtan planning commission " on 
which eiiher directly or indirectly, each jiolitical nnit in 
the district was to !« rcpresenled. Kach conmiission 
,w;is (Hrccted to plan for its metropolitan area such 
facililies of common concern as water, sewage disposal, 
main highways and park systems. The act was found 
to Ije inconsistent with a phrase in the state constitu- 
tion, so that its re[)eal l»;came necessary pending efforts 
to secure a constitutional amendment. 

The example, of course, for this sort of collective 
action by a group of cities and towns is to be found in . 
die commission government of Boston's metropotilan . 
district. Some of the advocates of this legislation feel 
tliat through it better resuUs can be secured than 
tlirongh the annexation of suburbs. It is a fair ques- 
tion whether the advantages claimed for local auton- 
omy — tliat some things can be done better by the pro- 
gressive small community than by the big unwieldy 
city, and that local loyalties are worth conserving — 
outweigh the disadvantages when one laggard small 
community ohslructs the Iwst interests of the group 
as a whole. The problem is not dissimilar to that in- 
volved in getting uniform legislation in several stales. 
ICvcn under the gronp action of metropolitan com- 
missions, the inclination to shirk a part in the respon- 
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sibilities of the district as a wliole, while sharing the 
advantages of the proximity to a larger city, has been 
very clearly manifest in the attitude of Urookline 
and many another suburb which has fought annexa- 
tion. 

The principie aJi<I purpose underlying llic Hritish 
Town Planning Act and the first steps toward similar 
legislation in America, are an inspiring cliatlcnge to the 
new types of public odlcials. bruailniimU'il employers, 
capitalists and citizens devoted to the promotion of 
public welfare. 

'I'lie importance and significance of the i)roblcnis 
with which these thaptcrs have dealt are increasingly 
apt>arent. An appendix presents brief discussions by 
several contributors whose thought and edforts have 
been applied to the subject in such a way as to give 
their words authority. 

The great need is for demonstration and example. 
Study and discussion concerning our own conditions 
and experience and the efforts abroad have already 
been sufficient to warrant a concrete undertaking. A 
successful achievement in the fi>nn of a garden suburb 
or cily, meeting ihe needs of an industrial population, 
and assuring lo the community as a whole the increase 
of land values, would go farther than any oilier one 
thing to give [Kiint and elTectiveness an<l stimulus to 
the movement for better cities and neighlwrboods in 
which so Uiany of us have to live. 

Such an achievement would not only set the example 
for similar developments, hut would serve the sliU 
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more ini|X)rtant pitr|x)se of encouraging j!ie guidance 
of all city growth through intelligent town planning 
legislation aihninistercd by coni|)ctcnt iniblic auihoriiy. 

Onr city planners have the |>rolilein in haiul. There ■ 
is needed the effort of those who take satisfaction in 
"philanthropy and 5 por cent."; the loan of public 
funds at low interest; the help of industrial captains 
who are already fimhng removal from congestion so 
pn)rilablc, and who seek elTicient workers tliroiigli giv- 
ing ihein a chance for escape from crowded leiiemeiits ; 
the enlistment of the organizations which already have 
dime so much to help the people of this country secure 
homes; and the cooperation of all these groups and 
interests with progressive pnblic ofiicials and those who 
seek only the chance for a wholesome life. It is to 
l>e hoped that we shall soon see an entbodinient on oiir 
own Soil of that which, in the Knglish Letcliworth, is 
giving reality to a vision — the vision of a sane and 
simple extension of democracy from the realm of 
politics into the affairs of industry and everyday life. 
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- APPENDIX 
SATELLITE CITIES FROM VARIOUS VIEWPOINTS 

THE HUMAN EMPHASIS 
By 

CIIARLKS Mfl-rORD ROBINSON 

jiullior of " Modern Stunic'l'ol Art " and " Width and 
ArranytmeiH of SIreett: A Study in Tovjn I'taiiniiij/ " 

In Tine (lisciission of tlic establishment of industrial 
pl.-iiils on the outskirts of the city, \vc have heard much 
regarding such economic factors as cheaper land, lower 
taxes,- room for expansion, better lighted btiiUJings and 
tlie jiossible greater convenience of transportation facil- 
ilics; but we have not heretofore heard enough about 
ibe hiininn factor. This, since it represents labor, is, 
Imwever, one of the most important elements in caus- 
ing economic success or failure. If iKller living condi- 
tions and contentment shall give eHicicncy and stability 
1(1 eniplnyees who live near suburban factories, the " salel- 
lile city" will have economically justified itself and will 
succeed. If ibese results do not follow, the cily will 
not succeed. 

Two reasons may prevent the dcsirc<l resuUs. Kin- 
pliiyees may not lind the liell^r cuiiditions anticipa(e<l, 
or ibey may fail lo move with the factory and give a 
trial to the coinlilions. Indicative of the latter iiussi- 
bility were the statistics showing the iwrcentage of work- 
303 
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ers at Norwood and Oakley who still live in downtown 
Cincinnati — 44.68, not to mention those in other sec- 
tions who live so far from their work as also to suffer 
loss of time, of money, of energy and perhaps of hciilth 
in daily railroad travel between their homes and the Nor- 
wood and Oakley workshops. As has been sliown, this 
anomalous condition created social and operative prob- 
lems involving exjwnse to employers as well as to em- 
ployees. 

Xow, in removing lalxir to the outskirts of cities, there 
is a degree of inertia, a <lotibting conservalism and a 
habit to be overcome which need llie alUirement of ad- 
vantages as unmistakalilc as those which arc required to 
move the factory itself. And it shoidd be clear (hat 
these advantages cannot be secured if there be failure 
to plan in advance the location and character of streets, 
and thus of lots, for to fail to plan these is to leave the 
employee at the mercy of land specutalors. I f he moves, 
conditions are little better than they were before; and 
in a great many cases he will fortunately foresee this oni- 
conie and decline to move. Hither residt must mean the 
sociological, and ullimatcly the economic, failure of the 
siitellitc city. It is of great value to give to this point, 
by means of examples good and bad, the emphasis it 
onght to have. 

THE WAY OUT 
By 

CKflHCK n. FORI) 

Cily I'luniumj Lfilnrer ill Cnlumbia University 

In a consideration of industrial suburbs there stand 

out two vital facts: first. The betterment of the working- 
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man's living conditions can coine only through the work- 
iiigtiiaii himself ; second, An immense amount of dis- 
comfort, dreariness, unsanitarincss and waste in work- 
iiif^men's communities could have been avoided by the 
early application of scientific city planning. 

ICinploycrs' welfare work has never proved really snc- 
cessfiil. Even in llie best examples there is a certain 
underlying current of writhing under ijalernalism due lo 
l)ridc in American democracy, which causes the work- 
int-mnn to resent having his jiabulinn thrust down to liim. 

The big corjKjrations and the lenders of money are 
telling employers who think of pioviding better housing, 
etc., for (heir employees that it is most inadvisable. The 
rt-sult is that there lias been very little done along these 
lines for the past year or two. 

The next choice is for the employee to submit himself 
to the tender mercies of the speculative land oi)erator 
am! builder. We all know very well whose interest is 
being served in ibis case. 

The third and only remaining choice is for the work- ■ 
ingman to look ont for himself. Singly, he is at a great 
disadvaiUage from lack of experience and because most 
tilings cost more in detail than they do in large quanti- 
ties. 

Therefore, it is obvious that llic only ciTective solu- 
tion of tlte problem is cooperative action on the jiart of 
workingmen, Jnst what fonn this cooperative action 
should lake can he decided only by experiment though we 
have a splendid point of departure in the most successful 
English co-partnership suburbs. 

As to tlic medium through which such cooperative .ic- 
tion can be taken it is evident that if someibing along 
tins line already exists whicli has the confidence and 5U|>- 
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port of the workingman, advantage should be taken of 
it. In looking over the field for such a meOium, one or- 
ganization stands prominently before all others, ' the 
league of building and loan asst>ciations. The Unitcil 
■ States League of Dnilding and Loan Associations repre- 
sents a total invested capital of tvor $i,oco,ooo,ooo and 
represents over 2,500,000 members, lis power js tre- 
mendons and it does Imvc the confidence of the working- 
man. This organization has been considering the hous- 
ing problem. A plan of action will soon be forthcoming. 
The possibilities in such a inovenieiit are enormous. 

Large cities are spending millions to-day to widen 
streets, cut through new streets, provide parks and play- 
gronnds in congested areas, almost all of which might 
have been saved if the city had been originally planned 
with foresight. Hmidreds of millions are sjient on lios- 
pitals, asylums, sanatoria, jails, health, ]>o!ice and fire de- 
partments, a large portion of which could have been saved 
if the cities had not been so wastcfuUy and unscientifically 
designed. 

For example, if the lot and block units and dimensions 
in sections surrounding the factories which moved to 
Norwood and Oakley, on the outskirts of Cincinnati, had 
been laid out along lines which experience has shown to 
be most economical and desirable for worklngmen's 
dwellings and if provision had been made for recreation 
for grown-ups as well as for chlWren as suggested by 
the English garden suburbs, the ncighlwrhood of the fac- 
tories would now be almost exclusively occupied by the 
employees in those factories insteati of largely by clerks 
and business men who commu'lc daily to Cincinnati. 
And fiirlhemiore, the slum problem of Cincinnati itself 
would be vastly less urgent. If the lots were cut for 
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the occupant instead of the occupant being trimmed to 
the tot; if streets anti roadways were designed in loca- 
tion, direction, character and width for use and not ac- 
cording to obsolete precedent; if transit lines were de- 
signed with ihe same efficiency that the manufacturer 
exhibits in designing liis own plant; if [icoplc could only 
realize that money spent in scicnti6cally designed recre- 
ational fiicilittes is |)aid hack in many ways to the com- 
mtiiiity, then the workingnien's residential area, instead 
of being an eyesore and a disgrace to the cotnniunity, 
\votdd he what the Kngtish garden suburbs now arc, the 
Tnost charming and efficient housing areas to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

The problem is simple. It requires first, merely an 
appreciation of tlic fact that city planning jKiys ; and sec- 
ond, it retitiircs a co6])crative effort on the part of the 
workingmcn to secure such scientific city planning. 

It can tie done and we are confi<lent that the next few 
years will prove it l>eyond all question of doubt so that 
even the blindest will see. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP HOUSING 
Ry 

IIEXRY VIVI.\N, M.P. 

Chairman Co-Parlaershif Tenants, Uil.. liiiglaad 
The trend of population from cities to new areas on 
the outskirts is good for the individual and the nation, 
provifjed the suburbs are planned with ;i view to the de- 
velopment of a heallhy people. IJut unless care is taken 
at the outset and a standard of housing maintained, many 
of the new districts will dcgcneralc into the condition of 
congested areas aS we know them to-day. 
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It is not enough to devise rows of houses along geo- 
metrically planned streets; such monotony of outlook is 
almost as depressing as life in a crowded city tenement. 
As the leisure hours of tiie people increase the organiza- 
tion of tiieir pleasures will become as important as the 
iitiliEation of their working day. And if spare time is 
to be spent near the home, the home must be place<l in 
surroundings that give it a magnetic quality for the wage- 
earner. 

In England we find that better health and mental vigor 
of the workers are a result of the garden sutnirb move- 
ment, notably in ihc case of printers, carpenters and oth- ' 
ers who have left London to work in the co-partner- 
ship factories at the garden city of Letchworth. None 
caii question the advantages of a good natural environ- 
ment over the squalid surroundings that are loo often the 
lot of the workingman. 

But observations on conditions in industrial suburbs 
bring out a further point of importance, viz., that " house 
ownership may often be a very doubtful advantage to 
the workingman." It may hamper his mobility when op- 
portunity for advancement offers elsewhere, and it is 
often risky as well as expensive for workmen to try to 
buy, on the usual individualistic plan, the houses in which . 
they live. Assuming that an estate has been laid out 
and houses built in a satisfactory way, the system of 
ownership and aitministralion determines whether the 
value of a good begiiuiing is rcali^tcd by the conuunnUy. 

If sites and houses are .sold to individual purchasers 
whhoiit adequate restrictions, the chances are that some 
of these \frill soon part with their pr(»iK'rty to nndesir- 
ablc |>eopIe, who wilt use it in sncli a way as to frus- 
trate the good intentions of those who laid out the estate. 
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If one or two houses in a street pass into the permanent 
oivncrsliip of uiiJesiraliles,. who rack-rent and otherwise 
ntisuse the iiroiwriy, the value of tlie whole street rai>- 
idly tliminishes. The system which encourages the work- 
man to hny his own house, hut creates no interest on 
ihe |);irt of the rcsiilciils in kee|t'"g "P 'he character of 
a nuifjhlwrhootl as a whole makes no |»rovisioii for deal- 
ing; with snch evils. 

Co-|i:irtiivrs!ii|» in housing, which is now developing 
in varions parts of Hn^-Iand, is giving the sense of owner- 
ship to the tenants witltoiit the disiid vantages of the in- 
dividualistic system. The iwlicy of a<hnitting tenants to 
IKtrticii>ate in the profits of an estate and enahling them 
to heconie investors in its capital seems to meet the silua- 
tioii belter than any other plan yet dLvised. It gives theni 
the educational advantage and slimnhts to economy which 
arises from .1 sense of imlividual ownership, comhincti 
with safegnaris to prevent snch owuershij, expressing it- 
self in an anti-social direction. On these estates facili- 
ties for open-air recreation, indoor social pleasures and 
the delights of gardening iiUcrests are enji>ye<l in com- 
mon. The limitation of the nuniK-r of houses to tlie 
acre and the provision of ample oi>en s|>iiees secure 
for town-dwellers new interest in life and give children 
a chance for healthy development. 

The experience gained in this movement proves that it 
is to the interest of tlie whole nation that the areas on 
which people are to live shall tireviuusly he planned to 
prevent a reversion to the old evils. Moreover, the 
fresher oulloiik and keener vigor associated whh men liv- 
ing on estates thus ])laniied is a coiisi<lerahle factor in 
the national efficiency. In other wonls, the long view in 
housing is the best security for the future. 
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We need to limit not only the niiniber of houses per 
acre, but also the number of persons ]>cr liouse. The in- 
jury to health of overcrowding lias been demonstrated 
again and ugain, but the facts recently brought to light 
by Maxwell Henderson, inc<lical oflieer of licallh for' 
Edinburgh, will be new to American readers. Mr. Hen- 
derson had the city divided into its different wards 
and compared the relationship of the death rate with 
the number of one- and two-roomed houses in each 
ward. The following tabic shows the result of his in- 
quiry : 

Deaths No. of i ami 2 

Ward. piT 1,000, roomed houses. 

St. Bernard's 7 739 

St. Andrew's 9 IJ15 

Calton 10 1,715 

Gorgic II 3.2iS 

Dairy 11 3J32 

George Square 13 S-|f>2 

St. Leonard's 13 3,731 

Canoiigalc 14 3,f>09 

St. Giles IS . I5.y78 

Dr, Andrew, the Medical Officer of Health for Hen- 
don (the Uriwn District in which the llampstcad Gar- 
den Suburb is situated), gives some inleresling figures 
in his re|>ort for Hji,i. The gross deatli.rale for the 
whole of his district is 11.74 per 1,000: for the suburb 
the r;ite is ('1.54: ihe rate for 1-JigIaiid ami Wales is 1,1,4. 
The particulars of infant morlality are c(|ually striking; 
the rale for the Ilemlon District is R5 per 1,000; for the 
suburb, 40; for Kngland and Wales, !(>). 

In this connection it seems clear; 

I. That badly arranged tenements, congested |>o(>nla- 
tions existing in them, ami an undue density of iwpula- 
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tion per acre go hand in hand with an increase in the 
<lcalh and sickness ratcK. 

2. That the stilnlivisioit of (hvclling houses with a view 
Id creating an iniTcasal niinihcr of a smaller (lescription, 
lOHlrihiilcs towards tlie foregoing evils and should he 
rigtjrously prevenleti. 

3. That while tenement dwelling hnnscs may be pro- 
vided in cities fur se<.-tio]is of the coniiHitnity, the height 
of these and ihc niiniher of persons which each is caixiblc 
of accommodating are matters which call for increased 
sni)ervtsion and, if necessary, legislation, 

4. 'J'hat a ivel I -arranged colony system of dwelling is 
highly preferable and certainly immeasurahty more 
lieallliful, and that, therefore, where i>ossible snch build- 
ings stiould be erected in preference to tenements. 

5. That the existence and s]>read of tuln-rculosis has 
an un(|uestionable eoiuieetioii with and hearing U]Jon the 
class of dwelling jiouses, and that the supervision of suit- 
able housing acconiinodalioiis shouUl be regarded as the 
priniary step in future elTorts to elTectually ileal with this 
disease. 

FACTORS IN PLANT I-FFICIENCY 

ny 

IKVI.Vd T. III'SII 
President Rush Terminal Coiiifaiiy. W-ar York 

The industrial success of any eoninnuiity ultimately 
dejjouds u|>on facililies for ihe economical shipping and 
receiving of freiglil. Lalwr conditions do not dilVer ma- 
terially in coniiK'iing ceiuers. and it is jmssible to create 
moilern factory buildings almut as well in one location 
as in another. The difficult problem is thai of sbijiping 
and riveiving freiglil. In the olikr cities, industrial loca- 
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tions were chosen without reference to a railroad sid- 
ing. Competition with newer conimunitics, where fac- 
tories were located directly adjoining railroads, has 
placed the older cities at a disadvantage, and modern 
coiniietition is so keen that ihe cost of carting the crude 
nijiterial fruin the railroad to the factory, and the finished 
product from the factory to the railroad, is, in many 
cases, the difference between profit and loss. It is not 
sufficient to secure a location U])on one railroad. Ade- 
quate facilities recjuire a location upon all the railroads 
serving a given center. 

Older comnninitics, while at a disadvantage from the' 
standpoint of rail facilities, jjossess many other advan- 
tages which newer communities cannot duplicate. Ex- 
isting cities should strive to maintain their advantages 
and to create conditions which will overcome their ship- 
ping disadvantages.. To do this, they nuist either hring 
the railroad car to the factory, or take tlic factory to the 
railroad car. In many of the great cities, it is obviously 
im|X)ssible to do the former. The solution seems to be 
to create union nianufaclnring ceniers just outside of 
the congested, area, where the cars of all of the railroads 
can serve the industries there located. This arrangement 
not only protects the inilustrial welfare of the comnmniiy 
adopting it, bat lessens the congestion in the city streets, 
for instead of uselessly hauling back and forth between 
the railroad station and the shipping-room the crude and 
manufactured product, only such jxtrtion of the fin- 
ished product as is refiuircd for actual consumption 
within the congested area is hauled through the city 
streets. 

Industrial centers of this kiM<I, on the outskirts of 
great cities, are built on the sound principle of the elinii- 
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nation of unnecessary effort. If this principle is success- 
fully carried out the industries will flourish. Labor will 
(otlow the industry, and a fortunate by-product result in 
the bettering of the home conditions of the laborer by 
moving him away from tlie congested area into better liv- 
ing conditions. 

PLANKING FOR METROPOLITAN NEEDS 
By 

ANDREW WRtCIIT CRAWI'ORD 



We are beginning to appreciate the necessity of mak- , 
ing our city plans coextensive with the community tliat 
uses the city and of providing for social need!< in the , 
enlarged sphere, lly "city community" I mean the < 
community marked, not by arbitrary legal limits, but by 
the daily ebb and How of the population, whether that 
movement is the customary one from the suburbs to the 
cculcr of the city in the morning and vice versa at night, 
or involves also the rev use as is the case in the suburbs 
of Cincinnati. To this end cotipcrtition must in sonic 
way be secured among all the comniunilies within the 
radius of that ebb and flow — a radius, that is apt to Ix; 
not less than twenty-five miles in extent — or else annex- 
ation am! consolidation must follow. 

rcrsonaliy, I believe that in most of the suburban com- 
mnnilies of the country annexation is not desired and 
not desirable. The smaller cuiinnuntty can fre(|ueiitly <lo 
bolter for itself in many resjiivts than the enlarged city 
would do for ttic district. It is true that I'uihnan seems 
to be an example to llie contrary but 1 am inclined to 
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think that this is true because of the mistaken character 
of lHiIlm:ni originally, a character that is not typical of 
other suburban boroughs and towns; hence its example 
is mislcadtnj^. 

If the metropolitan needs of the community referred 
to are met by a mctro]K)litan sciicme of organization, local 
matters can lie left to local authority. I believe that it 
is only through nictrojiolitan planning [hat mctrojiolitan 
needs can be met and consolidation and anncxaliun post- 
lKine<l, If Hoston had not conceived the idea of its 
Metropolitan Sewer Commission, its Mctroi>oHtan Water 
l"«mmis>.ion, its Milroimlilan I'ark Omimission, the 
thirty-eight communities wilhin the meirupiililan area 
would by this time have been compelteil to come tinder 
one city goverimieut. 

P>y " mctroix)Iitan planning needs " I refer, for in- 
stance, to the sewer system, the sewage disposal system, 
the water system, the main highway system, the park sys- 
tem, and other community needs upon which Joint action 
could advantageously be secured. 

The scwcr systems of certain jjolitical units adjacent 
to Philadelphia naturally drain into its sewer system. 
There should be one sewage disi>osal plant for these po- 
litical units. If they had some method by which the cost 
of a single plant conld be divided among tliem, I am sure 
they would all coiipcrate readily, but as yet there is no 
such provision. 

'Jhorough fares should be contiiuioiis. A man wants 
to go from one point to another regardless of whether he 
crosses one or five or tweiily-five governntental nniis; it 
makes no difference to liirii in his immediate work, nor to . 
the eommnnity. What is wanted are direct thoroughfares. ' 

The water system naturally should be one system. 
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The park system should likewise be one. While it is 
desirable to preserve for park piir|K)ses the bcaiitifiil val- 
leys near I'tiilailelphia, tiie desirability is increased five- 
fuld if they are to constitute one continuous imrk con- 
niviiiin for several gftvernnienial units. 

'riicre is need of planninj; for tlie nielroi»litan area, 
an area of twenty or twenty-five miles radius. The same 
need has Iwen felt in other cities, h'or example, IScisInn 
has created three nietro|iolitan com miss tons, for water, 
sewage and parks, and a ])reliminary commission on high- 
ways. I'itlshurgh feels the need of adopting the metro- 
imliian district idea. 

Ttiis recii^niiiiin is not confineil to the United Stales. 
An article I>y the chy eiiRineer of I.ivcriicKil, com]jlains 
of tile fact that the local Imards outside of Liverimo! do 
not co(ii>erate as they should to put through mctrojx>litan 
schemes, and he ixiints out the difficulties. At the Con- 
ference on IX'stilution which met some time ago in 
London, Charles C. Rcade, editor of the N'cw Zealaml 
Grophic and a delegate from Australia, declared: 

"There is a conspicuous and characteristic prohlem be- 
fore, not only Sy<Incy, hut all the Australasian cities, 
and that is the proiwr control and direction of their sub- 
urban areas. It i.s somewhat reinarkalile that whilst the 
central areas have lH;cn consciously planned and lai<l out 
on a scale far su]K'rior to many older Knglish cities, 
whilst the concrete example of civic orderliness is before 
tlicni, the suburbs have been permitted to grow in hai>- 
hazard fasliion. This is well illustrated by the case of 
Aucklanil, a conspicuous c.\ami)lc of what rapid devel- 
opment, land speculation, and nnmicipal failure to coii- 
tnd the growth is (irodnciiig in the newer suburban dis- 
tricts uf Ansiralasiah cities. 'I'he fundamental ditliculty 
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which faces them all is the existence of numerous locnl 
bodies witlitii the mctro|)olituji arcn. In Aiicktaiul, fur 
instance, there are sixtcai, Adelaide has iiinelCcn, Mel- 
hottrnc twenty-two, and Sydnoy no less than forty-two. 
The confines of these cities are freiintiitly in tlic hands 
of bodies that correspond in character to the Kngtish 
urban district councils. There is no cohesion or comprc- 
heitsive system for smng that new roads or ' estales ' arc 
so planned as to fit into and bcfonic an integral |iart in 
the design of the cities as a whole." 

The question is one that affccls every nietro|)olitan city 
in the world. The cfTorts to grapple with it in Pennsyl- 
vania were initiated in i'biladcl|iliia, where there was re- 
cently held a Suburban I'lanning Conference to which 
re))resentaiives rOf the 132 governmenlal units within 
twenty-five miles of Philadeli>hia were invite<l. As a re- 
sult, a bill was luissed by the IVnnsylVania Legislature 
creating suburban nietn)[)o!itan disiricis enibrjiciiig areas 
of twenty-five miles radius bcyom] the limits of cities of 
the first class — Philadelphia being the only one. Ow- 
ing to an unfortunate phrase in the state con.slitution 
this act has since been repealed, pending a constitutional 
amendment. The nieasure provided for the creation of 
a commission authorized to plan for the metropolitan 
needs of the district, and fonmdate plans covering any 
particiUar need brouglit to its attention hy any one of tite 
governmental unhs eniliraced in the district. Reiiorts 
with reconmiendiitions were to be submitted by the coni- 
niission each year to each of the goverumenlal units. 
These were to be followed in so far as each sucli unit 
should decide. This metropolilan |)Ianning nieasure fol- 
lowed a law enacted recently creating city planning com- 
missions in cities of ihc second class. All plotting of 
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land in such a city and williiii three miles beyond its 
limits DUist l>c a|)i>rovc(t liy the comtiiission, wliidi also 
lias ixiwcr to make recummeiulaliuiis concerning tlic lay- 
iiif.' out and devdo|imciit of laml in this area. 

(Iddil plans, hru»f;l't forward l)y a res|)onsilite Inxly and 
])tililislic<l brojiilcast su lliat jicoiile know ihctn, do Ri't car- 
ried onj. What fiirihi;r lc;{i.slalion may he necessary in 
tlie fiiliirc we cannot now predict, but I believe that the 
inherent jHiwer merely to plan will be of great benefit to 
tlieso metroiHiliian areas. 

I-ACTOkY AND HOME' 

JOtlX NOt.EN 

{.audicape Archilcd, Camhndije, Muss. 

The Iwst sites ii) which to swnrc factory efficiency are 
those whicli afTord cheap land in large nnhrokeii blocks 
— this means lower investment and a gronnd lloor sys- 
tini of factory constriklioii which permits of well-Iigbted, 
venlilated wmX sni^rvised work-rooms; freight facilities; 
and advantages in obtaining and holilin); em|iloyees who 
are well hoii>e<l at low rates in a gnod environment. 
Snch locations can best he found or provided on the out- 
skirts of a city. 

The more important advantages that would seem lo be 
assnred to workmen's homes in the outskirts as against 
homes in the city are as follows: 

■ Mr. Vcilcn's conirilmiinn is a part of a paper he read at a 
ri-<-(-nI niiiiiii I conk-rvnce ul ilu' .S';iii»ii.-il i[iii]>i]i^ Associalioii. 

iiK vnliri'ly iiKli-|ii-iii]ciitly, with a dilfi-rL'iit ap- 
r()l)lems ami in simic rtspecu a very ililTLTciit 
r, N'oli'ii in liis iiiipvr itivei; i-x'iirfssioi) In views 
itrikiiit;1y similar tu many vl lliitsc in " Satellite 
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a. The first and most important is tlie opportunity 
for relatively clicap land. It is seldom thiit u workman 
can afford a liome (house and landj valued higher than 
$2,000 or $3,000. This would mean a rent e<|iiivalem, 
perhaps, of from $15 to $25 a month or from $180 lo 
$300 a year, and would require probably an income of 
from $750 to $1,200 a year. On this assumption, the 
workmen under consideration could scarcely afford to 
own or occupy land valued at more than from $400 u> 
$600, In the, outskirts it would be often jxissiltle fur 
this sum to obtain a tenth or an eighth, or even a lar^^cr 
portion of an acre, which would make possible the con- 
struction of a satisfactory dclached or senu-detaclicd sin- 
gle family home with a garden large enough for [ilcasure 
anil for prolilalilc cultivation. In llic central tenement 
section of a city this sutn invested in laiul would probably 
not command more than one-eighlieth of an acre. 

b. In the outskirts a workman would have the ad- 
vantage of being near {and yet it should not be too near) 
his work and the incidental saving of lime and carfare. 
This might amotmt in a year to as nuich as $j;>, eipiiv- 
alent to 5 per cent, interest on $(kxj, jnsl al>out enough, 
ill fact, to cover the value of his land. I'ro.Kiniiiy to 
work in many cases would also jiennit the workman to 
return to his home for a hot midday meal or lo have such 
a meal brought to him by some menilfer of his family, 
a decided advantage from the iKjint of view of health. 
pleasure and family life. 

c. A home in the outskirts would place a workman 
close to the open, rural country ami to the city's outly- 
ing larger parks, a situation parlicnlarly advantageims 
for llie health, education and recreation of his wife and 
children. 
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d. In order that a home in the outskirts may be ac- 
ceptable to the average workman, two additional advan- 
tages arc virtually indis()ensablc. First, there should be 
certain local utilities and facilities, siicli as pure water, sew- 
ers, gas, eleclricily, wcll-iwvcd streets and sidewalks, local 
stores, schools, playgrounds and parks; lodges, churches, 
s:doons (or some satisfactory substitute) ; cheap theaters, 
refreshment gardens, social centers, etc. The workman, 
if he is to live haitpily in the outskirts, with proper use 
of leisure time, needs a well-planned and well-developed 
local community, a place that has the attractions of the 
regulated model factory village or so-ealled " garden 
suburb " or " garden city." The successful establishment 
of such a community requires democratic coiJi>eration, 
town planning, and, to some extent, numbers. The .costs 
of public utilities and private convenience are heavy for 
a jiopulalion of less than 10,000, and a }>opulation of 25,- 
000 can meet them much better. 

Second, tliere should be sonic convenient and inex- 
pensive means of transiwrtation that will give the work- 
man and his family an opiwrtunity to mingle in the life 
of the city and to draw ujwn, occasionally at least, the 
best in music, .i.rt, and drama, common only to big cities. 
Such a journey usually should not take more than a hatf- 
hmir's time in electric car or train, nor cost more than a 
five- or ten-cent fare. 

This discussion is not theoretical. lis truth may be 
tested by reviewing typical examples of factories in built- 
up sei'liuns of American and Kuropean cities, and the ef- 
fect of the location u|ion the factories themselves. With 
these should be compared typical examples of factories 
on llie outskirts of cities or in the open country. Then 
finally the siime ^ort of i-onip;tri«)n sliould be made of 
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workmen's homes — those in central, closely built ncigh- 
Iiorhoods and those in outlying siiburban, rural, or " in- 
(Instriul sections." The coni)xtnsoii of l>olh (acluries and 
homes sliuiiUi inchulc lahles showing costs for a jwHod 
of years, aii<] sonic attempt to gauge the relative efficiency 
under each system. 

Nothing would contrihnte more to a good imderstand- 
ing of this suhjcct than an open-minded examination and 
study of existing industrial and housing conditions in the 
built-up sections of large cities and also in such places 
in this country as Pullman, Homestead, South Omaha, 
Chicago Heights, Flint, Erie, Oakley, Norwood, Gary, 
Fairtield; and in such places abroad as Essen; llellerau, 
near Dresden; Thiers, I-'rance; Agneta I'ark, Holland; 
Serrieres, SwitKerlaud; Port Siinlight, Bonrneville, 
Hanipstead, Huddcrslield, Trafford Park, Manchester, 
and Letchworlh, Ivngland. 

The general tentative conclusions from this brief ex- 
aminalion of the problem of the factory and the home arc ■ 
five: 

1. That new factories for their own interest and in 
the interest of all concerned should locate in theoutskirts 
of cities whenever practicable; 

2. That existing factories in cities should be cii- 
courage<l, as opportunity offers, to remove to the out- 
skirts ; 

3. That employers and employees should cooperate in 
a social and dcmocrntic way to crc-nte an attractive local 
community on the outskirts of cities near ructurieH, each 
doing their t>art to make the local community healthful, 
convenient and satisfying; 

4. That the same coiiiK-ration shoidd he directed to- 
ward securing also for employees and their families, by 
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transportation facilities, sonic of the advantages and 
]ieniianent atiradions of city life; 

5. Thai the clioice for factory employees should not 
he sliarply drawn between the city aiid the cotintry. 
lioth shotdd he rccoRiiizcd as tIcsiraWe — the city for oc- 
casional inspiration and diversion, and the more o|)en 
country on the outskirls of cities for the essentials of 
daily life. 

THE EMPLOYERS' PART 
Ry 

FI-AVRL SnUHTLKl'F 
SfCrelary yalwiiiil CuiiUri'iiff oil Cily Planning 

In spite of many lost op|K>rtiniilics of producing in 
America w^ll-planncd induslri:il towns, we niuht con- 
tiiuio to depend on the enthusiastic cooperation of indus- 
trial managers and the considcral)Ie outlay of indttstrial 
capital for an exiM;rinK'nt in cily IniiUting which cares for 
the housing of |H-opk- of small mt-ans. 

Other investors must count the cost of carrying oiH 
a plan; Hie cost of land and its development; the cost 
of sitpcrinlcn<lcncc ; llic cost of nuirkeiing the lots and 
of huildiu); and rcnttiifj the lio.uses. In the absence of 
pliilanihr(>|)tc motives lliey vvitt nut l)e attracted by the 
ordinary rates of interest on their outlay in an under- 
lakiMf; which reijuires so nmch ]K-rsunal .supervision. 
(■<>inf(irt;ilile hoini-s in attractive siirronndintis cainiot he 
renlfd for Sh> and Ifij a niorilh ;,ind .show profit encnigh 
on the invesinient to ailract ordinary invi'slors. Itut in- 
dusirial niananvrs are imt or should not lie ordinary in- 
vesliirs. I'p to a certain \»mn, ihey do not have to count 
the cost of carrying out generous plans for inijiniving the 
living conditions of their eni])Ioyees. If such an invcst- 
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ment yields an abundant supply of more efficient and more 
contented workers tlie return is aniple. 

There arc far-sighted employers with a personal inter- 
est in the welfare of their working people, who have 
done much for their comfort by i>roviding more attrac- 
tive homes and better opfjortimitics for social relaxa- 
tion. In many instances their efforts have been limited 
only by the size of the industry which will not permit the 
carrying out of ambitious plans. 

The opportunity for directors of giant industries is 
too plain to be emphasize<I, but to smaller employers is 
offered the same opportunity through a kind of combi- 
nation which is safe from prosecution under the Sher- 
man Law. An agreement between several industries to 
locate in one place and to unite their resources under 
competent direction for the production of the best jkissI- 
ble place to five and work in should enable smaller em- 
ployers to carry out their most ambitious ])lans. 

There are several precedents which prove such an 
agreement not entirely Utopian. The removal of many 
of the factories of Cincinnati to the suburbs of t)nkley 
and Norwood is but one case in point. This removal, 
however, merely furnished the opiwrtunity. It provided 
the population for a possible model town. Kither be- 
cause the directors of the industries in Oakley and Nor- 
wood were not fully convinced of the advantages of pro- 
viding an attractive place to live in as well as to work 
in, or for other reasons, the opijortunity was not seized 
and people worked in the suburlis and to a large extent 
lived in the slums. Complete the development at Nor- 
wood and Oakley by planning for the housing and recrea- 
tion of the small wage-earner and even by importing a 
bit of the "bright light" attraction of Cincinnati, and 
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(he living conditions of the industrial worker will be 
revolutionized. 

FROM THE HOUSING POINT OF VIEW 

JOHN IIILDtZK 
Field Stcrcfary Nationat Housing AuociatioH 

From the housing point, of view there is no ipore hope- 
ful factor in our recent city building than the tendency 
of industries to move to the outskirts or to smaller com- 
ntunities. Our larger cities have become so overcrowded 
that there is litth; hoi>e of making the districts near their 
. centers suitable places for family residence. Perhaps the 
most in>|>ortant cause of this overcrowding has been the 
concentration of industries and other large employers of 
labor. Now that the industries are finding it advan- 
tageous to move out it is imt only possible to provide 
mncli bcller houses for their employees in the more 
sparsely settled districts to which tlicy go, but also it will 
prove easier to raise standards in the old districts as the 
pressure of (topulalion diminishes. 

The most dilTiciilt phase of the urban housing problem 
is land overcrowding. During the past generation this 
has been steadily increasing. Rapid transit, while it has 
aided in spreading pu|ndalion has also had no inconsid- 
erable effect in concentrating pojndation by making the 
city center more accessible to those hving at a distance. 
The big store which draws its imronage from widely 
scattered .suburbs has hundreds of employees who cannot 
alTord the time or the money to live beyond walking dis- 
tance. To them and to others whose work must be car- ■ 
ried on downtown the removal of the industries with their 
armies of cmplo>ees means the possibility of better living. 
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Cut so far the heads of most of the migrating iiuliis- 
trics have failed to make full use of the op])ortiinilics pre- 
sented hy their iiew locations. Their thoughts, appar- 
ently, have liceii almost exclusively for the i)lant, only 
in i.'i( lent ally, if at all, for t!ie o])crativos. These have 
hcen left to slrift for themselves. Fvcn so, londitiotis 
improved. For in spite of apparent examples to the con- 
trary the factory teniis to draw its workers afh-'r it and 
so out of the crowded city center and into the more 
spacious siihurhs. liut this is not enough, as sonic of our 
leailcrs have hegiin to clearly sec. Left to the automatic 
workhig of supply and demand the new industrial dis- 
tricts will soon become quite as ohjectionahle as are llie 
ohi. 

During the i»ast few years we have learned a great deal 
about city biiihling — the results of past neglect have 
forced us to learn. The removal of the factories them- 
selves is a case in |)oint, even as the well-planned factory 
is a fair analogy to what the well-planned city should be. 
Such removals when due to preventable causes consti- 
tute a tremendous economic waste. Are we to rei>eat 
them again in a few years? A similar ivaste is going 
on in the residence districts of our American cities, 
which, because of lack of proper planninjj and protec- 
tion, lose in market values at the rate of hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. This is the statement of a 
well-kno\.n real-estate man who estimates that in his 
own city alone the preventable loss to blighted residence 
districts is several million dollars a year. 

So the founding of these new industrial suburbs comes 
at a time when ]iast experience and present study fit us 
to make them far better connnuniiics than the old. We 
can prevent the repetition there of the old latid crowd- 
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ing. We can make tlicm communities of hemes, with 
all that this means in better bealili, hif^lier moral and so- 
cial standard!;, increased efficiency, IJut to accomplish 
this means thought and effort. The head of tlie factory 
does not beheve that his new Imtldings will be grotiped 
so as to assure the greatest economy of operation nn- 
Icss lie jilans them carefully, To let the licad of each 
department arrange matters to suit himself without con- 
sulling the heads o( other departments would not result 
in efliciency for the plant as a whole. Xor will the new 
town provide as it should for its varied functions if each 
is considered seiiarately by dilTerent groups of men. 

The old theory that the cnii)Io)'er has no interest in 
what goes on outside his factory walls has been explo<lcd. 
lie has not only interest hut rcsponsil>ility, for lie is by 
virtue of bis industrial position a man of inHnence in 
the community. What it becomes will rellect with fair 
accuracy what kind of man be is. 
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trial development in resi- 
dential suburbs, 92-126; 
recreation and community 
life, 120-123; Schmidlapp 
housing experiment, 1 14- 
r2o: transiKirlation prob- 
lems, 96-101 ; workmen's 
homes and rentals, no- 
116 

Oakley, Ohio, Sec Norwoo<l 
and Oakley 

Parks and playgrounds. See 
Kecrealion 

Paternalism, 10, 28-33, ^- 
90, 229 

"I'hilaiilhropy and 5 per 
cent.," 115-117, 289, 301 

Planning, city, commissions 
and laws, 260, 295-299; 
for Metropolitan Xeeds, 
by Andrew Wright Craw- 
ford, of Philadelphia bar, 
3 '3-317 

Pohlics, at Gary. 195, 212- 
218; at Granite City, 149- 
151 ; at Pullman, 62-^5. 
See also Company inlln- 
enee in civic alTairs 

Pullman. 111., annexation to 
Chicago. 33; early devel- 
opment, 29-31 ; employees. 
42-47; grade crossing, 50; 
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